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INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


Mr. Ritey. The committee will please be in order. We are still 
taking testimony on the Moroccan air-base situation, and the com- 
mittee felt that the Air Force should have the opportunity of reviewing 
the hearings thus far held and to give their analysis and answer to the 
testimony which so far has been presented. 

Before hearing the representative of the Air Force, I should like to 
make part of the record a letter of June 4, 1952, from the chairman of 
this subcommittee [Mr. Riley] to the Secretary of the Air Force, as 
well as a letter from Mr. Huggins, Assistant Secretary of the Air 
Force, to Mr. Riley, dated June 11, 1952. 

(The letters referred to are as follow:) 


Re Moroccan air-base construction. 
Hon. THomas K. FINLETTER, 
Secretary of the Air Force, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary’ The Subcommittee on Military Public Works of 
the House Appropriations Committee held hearings on the Morocean air-base 
matter on April 9, May 12 through 16, and May 19, 1952. Notice of these hearings 
was given to the Air Force, and the Air Force was represented by observers 
throughout. So far the subcommittee has heard in full the Corps of Engineers 
and the Atlas Constructors, and Mr. Huggins of the Air Force briefly. 

It is the purpose of this letter to formally transmit to the Air Force five copies 
of the page proof of the Moroccan hearings which are enclosed herewith. The 
subcommittee is doing this in order to afford the Air Force an opportunity to be 
heard, if it desires this opportunity. The subcommittee is likewise serving the 
page proof on the architect-engineers, with a similar invitation extended to them. 

If possible, the subcommittee would like to hear from the Air Force by June 
11th whether or not the Air Force desires to be heard. If it does, the subcom- 
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mittee requests that the Air Force list in writing the particulars on which it 
desires a hearing, and furnish such a list to the subcommittee, together with a 
statement of the pages in the page proof to which reference will be made. 
The subcommittee has appreciated the cooperation and assistance extended 
by the Air Force during the recent hearings on military construction. 
Sincerely yours, 
Joun J. RIney, 
Chatrman, Subcommittee on Military Public Works. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
Washington, June 11, 1952. 
Hon. Joun J. RILey, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Military Public Works, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Ritey: This is in reply to your letter of June 4, 1952, relating to 
the construction of the Moroccan air bases, and addressed to the Secretary of the 
Air Force. 

The Air Force will weleome an opportunity to give a full account of the facts 
that tell the story of our role in the Moroccan construction project. Many of 
these facts are already before vour committee, but their full significance in terms 
of the cost and quality of the Moroccan bases has not always been fully brought 
out in the hearings to date. In the course of the extensive hearings on expendi- 
tures for Moroecan bases the Air Force has been charged with responsibility for 
various actions which it is implied resulted in excessive costs or substandard 
qualitv. Certain of these charges have been made as explicit allegations of Air 
Force responsibility, while others bave appeared merely as implications in state- 
ments presented at the hearings. In presenting our replies to these charges we 
would plan to develop in some detail the evidence on the following points: (1) the 
urgent nature of the program, (2) relationships among the Air Force, Corps of 
Engineers, Atlas, and the architect-engineers, (3) site selections, (4) master 
planning, and (5) standards of construction. I have indicated some of the 
details we would plan to cover under each of these points in an appendix to this 
letter, and | have also cited the pages on which relevant material appears in the 
page proofs which vou sent to us. 

In making our presentation, the sole purpose will be to give a coherent and 
objective account of all of the Air Force actions that are relevant to the Moroccan 
base program. We know that this story will include some Air Force mistakes in 
both planning and execution, and I want to emphasize here, as I did before your 
committee on May 16, that we recognize and accept full responsibility for the 
errors that we committed. One of the principal results we would hope to achieve 
by a further presentation before your committee would be to put into correct 
perspective the relationship of the Air Force to this construction project and to 
assist in making an accurate assessment of the impact of Air Force actions on 
the cost and quelity of the end product that has been purchased for the American 
taxpaver. 

On behalf of the Air Force, I want to express our appreciation forthe cooperetiol 
and assistance extended by your committee and staff during the recent herrings 
on Moroecan air beses. Your offer to let us elaborate the details of the Air Force 
story is welcomed as an opportunity to clarify a complex and confused history. 





Sincerely vours, 
E. V. Hi GGINS, 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force. 


Masor Points To Be DevELOPED IN THE AIR ForRCE PRESENTATION 


1. The urgent nature of the program and termination of the so-called ‘‘erash’’ 
program (pp. 17, 34, 36, 77, 192, 208, 307, 337). 
Relationships among the Air Force, Corps of Engineers, Atlas, and the archi- 
tect-engineers (pp. 110, 112, 120, 157, 161, 1338, 322). 
(a) Air Foree administration of Moroccan construction. 
(b) The Corps of Engineers as the construction ‘“‘agent’’ of the Air Force. 
(c) Derby-Beadle relationship. 


to 


3. Site selections, including the circumstances causing changes in locations, 
abandonment of Mechra bel Ksiri, and the Mitchell-Salagar visit (pp. 9, 44, 


16, 49, 53, 55). 
4. Master planning (pp. 69, 84, 92, 304). 
5, Standards of construction (pp. 320, 322, 338, 346). 
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Mr. Ritey. We are glad to have with us this morning Mr. John 
P. H. Perry, Deputy for Installations, Office of Secretary of the Air 
Force, who will make a statement on this French Moroccan air base 
construction situation. You may proceed, Mr. Perry. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE AIR ForRCE 


Mr. Perry. With your permission, I would like to read a somewhat 
lengthy statement which has been prepared under Mr. Huggins’ 
direction. 

Mr. Riney. Very well. 

Mr. Perry. All of us connected with the Air Force appreciate the 
opportunity which this committee has given us to comment on the 
testimony which has been presented previously on the French Moroc- 
can air bases program. Assistant Secretary of the Air Force Huggins 
has asked me to express his regret that he could not be present per- 
sonally to give this statement and has asked me to give it for him. 

Many detailed facts have been testified to by many witnesses. We 
are not going to introduce any new facts into the record because we 
think the evidence, which has already been presented, is reasonably 
complete. We have no doubt that it is possible to find some con- 
flicts as to interpretation: of details among various witnesses who 
appear before you. I could devote my attention to an analysis of 
these conflicts and to a restatement of the Air Force’s position regard- 
ing them. I believe, however, that it would be more helpful to this 
committee if I merely review what I believe are the significant facts 
which have been brought out, and relate those facts to Air Force 
actions and responsibilities. 

Your concern, I am confident, can be very simply expressed: Was 
the Moroccan construction program a bad job? By this question, | 
mean to include both the factors of cost and quality of construction. 
If it was a bad job, who is responsible and what can be done to avoid 
repetition in the future? 

I would like to relate the facts which have been brought out to 
these simple issues. I would like to examine the many unfavorable 
implications to the Air Force in what I believe to be the only proper 
perspective—as tested against actual construction deficiencies and 
excessive expenditures. 


NATURE OF RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN AIR FORCE AND CORPS OF 
ENGINEERS 


At the outset, | think it is extremely important that we understand 
the nature of the relationship between the Air Force and the Corps 
of Engineers. This relationship is spelled out in agreements between 
the Departments of the Army and the Air Force. These agreements 
describe the responsibilities of the corps as, first, providing technical 
assistance in preparation of master plans; second, execution of de- 
signs and preparation of preliminary plans outlined in specifications 
and cost estimates; third, administration and on-the-site supervision 
of the construction; and, fourth, providing the Air Force with periodic 
progress and fiscal reports. 

The same agreements describe the responsibilities of the Air Force 
as, first, determination of its construction requirements and defense 
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of its requirements within its budget estimate; and, second, stating 
generally its requirements for construction in terms of space lay-out, 
architectural style, characteristics of operations and equipment to be 
accommodated, degree of permanence, and such other details as are 
necessary to enable the designer to proceed in accordance with Air 
Force qualitative and quantitative requirements. 

Obviously such a relationship requires a considera 
cooperation. This, in turn, makes it dificult to determine, in actual 
‘ases, Where the responsibility of the Corps of Engineers begins and 
he re sp onsibilits of the Air Force ends. I think it is evident, however, 
hat the Air Force cannot supervise actual construction and that the 
Air Force must rely upon the corps for the quality of the construction 
and for the exercise of a sound judgment as to the cost of construction 
If the Air Force attempted to supervise construction and costs on anv 
detailed basis, it would be compelled to create an Engineer Corps of 
its own, thereby bringing about the very duplication which the Army- 
Air Force agreements were designed to avoid. 

Certainly, the Air Force has the duty of providing the corps with all 
the information necessary to draw the plans and specifications for, and 
carry out, the construction set forth in Air Force construction direc- 
tives. By mutual agreement, the actual preparation of master plans 
for the Moroccan bases was a responsibility accepted by the corps, 
which, in turn, contracted the work to the architect-engineers. The 
Air Force reserved the right to approve all master plans in order to 
insure that they satisfied Air Force requirements. 

Perhaps I should point out here that a master plan is not a con- 
struction plan. Nothing is constructed directly from it. A master 
plan simply outlines in graphic, narrative, and tabular form the 
present composition of an installation and its projected development. 
Construction drawings are prepared by architect-engineers and 
furnished to a contractor for actual construction. The Corps of 
Engineers has the responsibility for approving construction drawings 
es specifications in the light of proposed use of the installation and 
the general requirements furnished by the Air Force. 

The second responsibility of the Air Force was to provide the corps 
with necessary funds. Once funds were turned over, control of funds, 
including expenditures and audit, rested with the Army. The Air 
Force had no control over funds put in the hands of the Corps of 
Engineers, though the latter had the duty of providing periodic progress 
and fiscal reports and justification of moneys expended. 

In the usual Air Force construction project difficulties and queries 
are referred through engineer channels to the Office of the Chief of 
Engineers, which resolves problems with Air Force headquarters. 
Obviously, however, there are a great many matters which can better 
be resolved informally at the scene and which do not require a time- 
consuming exchange of formal memoranda. For this reason a com- 
petent Air Force officer is designated to assist the district engineer 
and to act as local Air Force contact for the explanation of Air Force 
viewpoints. While this Air Force representative can and should assist 
the district engineer in every way possible, he possesses no command 
authority with relation to construction. The district engineer can 
incorporate or ignore suggestions he may make. 

To a considerable extent, the participation of the Air Force in the 
Moroccan base program followed the normal relationship with the 
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Corps of Engineers. For example, there was no direct relationship 
between the Air Force and Atlas or PUSOM. Contracts with both 
Atlas and PUSOM were negotiated by the corps, and Atlas and 
PUSOM were responsible to the corps, not the Air Force, for the 
performance of their work. In turn, there was no direct relationship 
between Atlas and PUSOM. Both firms acted at the direction of the 
district engineer and reported to him. In brief, both planning and 
construction had their central points of contact in the Corps of Engi- 
neers and not in the Air Force. The district engineer alone had 
responsibility and authority for insisting upon or waiving specifica- 
tions, for expending funds, and for directing construction. Air Force 
control over the corps was confined to amending construction direc- 
tives or withholding funds if the situation should warrant such drastic 
action. In addition, the Air Force, in practice, maintained control 
through the Chief of Engineers over the general plan for the bases. 

I think it should be pointed out, however, that in some important 
respects the normal relationships between the Air Force and the 
Kngineers were not adhered to in the case of the Moroccan program 
because of its importance and magnitude. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR PLANNING OF PROJECTS 


There was no customary sequence from master planning to con- 
struction plans and specifications and from construction plans and 
specifications to actual construction. The urgency of the situation in 
the fall of 1950 required that, insofar as possible, we proceed on all 
fronts simultaneously. To avoid confusion, otherwise stemming 
from this departure from normal procedure, the Air Force consulted 
frequently with the Engineers from the outset, emphasizing not only 
the urgency attached to the first phase of the program but also to the 
difficulties which could be anticipated. It was thoroughly under- 
stood that normal planning could not take place if the bases were to 
be brought into operational readiness in the shortest possible time. 
The responsibility for this decision rests with the Air Force. The 
risk was somewhat increased by unknown factors of a political nature 
which affected the program during its early stages. At the same time, 
however, we did not feel that the degree of risk in constructing mini- 
mum operational facilities without master plans was very great. To 
attempt to develop a completed base without such plans would be 
foolish. When the job is merely the earth-moving and concrete- 
laying phase of the program, a general statement of requirements tied 
to existing standards and manuals establishing good construction 
practices—the proposed use in terms of plans and personnel, the loca- 
tion, direction, length and width of runways, taxiways, etc., the rele- 
vant load factors—which can be readily supplemented on an orderly 
basis is sufficient for all practical purposes. Given such general re- 
quirements and information, the Corps of Engineers, together with 
the architect-engineers, can reduce such statements into readily 
usable plans and specifications. 

During the initial phase of the program the important responsibility 
of the Air Force was to keep the Corps of Engineers thoroughly 
informed and to insure that they had all the information necessary 
to perform this phase. | believe that we did keep the Corps of 
Engineers thoroughly informed. Colonel Derby, the district engineer, 
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accompanied Colonel Wray on the first survey of Morocco. He 
worked with Colonel Wray in phasing the program. Colonel Derby 
also accompanied General Hamilton when he went to Morocco to 
commence the technical discussions in French, and he gave advice and 
assistance on those parts of the negotiations which involved con- 
struction. Throughout this whole period he was in a position to have 
completely up-to-date information on every development in the 
program. 

There is no suggestion anywhere in the testimony that Colonel 
Derby was not at all times in possession of sufficient information to 
construct emergency facilities. There is considerable testimony to 
the effect that the Air Force constantly required changes in master 
plans. I am not convinced that we handled our obligation, in this 
respect, as well as we could have. But we have found nothing to 
indicate that our actions in this regard had any connection whatsoever 
with either the cost or quality of the construction. Bearing in mind 
what a master plan is, | think vou will agree with me. Furthermore, 
the changes that we have required in master plans could not have 
affected construction, because we instructed our officer on the spot 
that no change in such plans was to be taken cognizance of, if it in any 
way involved a change in work already under way. Finally, I know 
of no instance in which our failure to approve master plans—or to 
prov ide construction requirements—appreciably delaved any of the 
work. On the contrary, we were told by Colonel Derby throughout 
the summer of 1951 that the full capability of the corps, Atlas, and 
PUSOM was absorbed by the work at Nouasseur and Sidi Slimane. 

Let me emphasize that we don’t wish to justify what we consider to 
be rather too many changes in master plans suggested by the Air 
Foree. I think it is probable that these changes have increased the 
planning cost. But we don’t believe they directly affected construc- 
tion cost. 

RESPONSIBILITY OF FUNDING 


The other principal responsibility of the Air Force was to provide 
funds. We think the record demonstrates, despite some testimony 
that we were slow in this regard, that we actually supplied the funds 
as request dd by the district engineer prom ptly and for the most part 


well in advance f his rate of expenditure. We had difheulties in this 
regard — difficulties which stemmed from the change in the program 
made necessary by the selection of new sites. More important, we 
have | difficulties because We were never able to vet from the district 
engineer any adquate accounting of the funds he had in hand. Appar- 
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ently he takes the view that the urgency of the program and the 
inadequacy of his personnel prevented the type of accounting by line 
item normally made. I do not wish to comment on the merits of this 
contention, but I do wish to point out that our inability to secure the 
detailed cost information we wanted made it virtually impossible for 
us to cost the program. We had to take the requests of the district 
engineer on faith, and under the threat that a failure on our part to 
provide funds would not only delay the program but greatly increase 
its COST. 
URGENCY OF THE PROGRAM 


Now, as to the urgency of the program. As we read over the testi- 
mony before this committee, we were struck by the fact that the ur- 
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gency of the program has been used by virtually everyone to epee 
what might otherwise be considered improper practices. If a con- 
struction standard or specification was waived, it was waived be cause 
of the urgency of the program. If accounts were not kept in a busi- 
nesslike manner, thev were not so kept because of the urgency of the 
program. If adequate personnel were not available to do a workman- 
like job, the job nevertheless proceeded beeause of the urgency of the 
program. If excessive overtime was paid, or if abnormal costs were 
allowed and approved, their justification lay in the urgency of the 
program. 

In short, the urgency of the program has been used to justify many 
things which might otherwise have been subject to criticism. Since 
the Air Force musi take responsibility for this label of extreme urgency, 
it has, by inference, been charged with responsibility for everything 
which has resulted from that label. 

Now, I don’t think that the argument of urgency can fairly be 
stretched this far. There is nothing in the record to indicate that the 
Air Foree wanied the initial phase of the Moroccan program com- 
pleted as quickly as possible, irrespective of what kind of construction 
we got, how usable the bases were, or how much they cost. We have 
standards of construction on air bases of which the Corps of Engineers 
were fully cognizant. There is absolutely no evidence that the Air 
Force executed a blanket waiver of standards or a “blank check’’ on 
expenditures. I don’t believe that vou will find anywhere in the 
record any statement by an Air Force official which can fairly be 
interpreted as sanctioning wasteful or inefficient methods of con- 
struction or giving approval to the use of substandard construction 
practices in order to complete quickly this initial phase of the program. 

I do not wish to imply that this program was not considered ex- 
tremely urgent. It was. Nor do I think that there is any need to 
justify further the extreme urgency which the Air Force attached to 
getting these bases built so that they could be used. All of us remem- 
ber those tense days and months in the winter of 1950-51 when 
United Nations forces were thrown back from the Manchurian border 
and World War III] seemed to be in the offing. No matter how 
urgent this or any program is labeled, however, the Air Force has 
every right to assume that construction will accord with sound engi- 
neering practices and criteria furnished by the Air Force. This 
assumption, of course, requires the exercise of a sound and broad 
judgment by the district engineer. In Certain instances, he may feel 
that compliance with specifications is impractical and that nothing 
significant will be lost if they are modified. He would not ordinarily 
consult with the Air Force on such matters, since construction is his 
responsibility and, in the final analysis, it is he who is most familiar 
with the situation and most qualified to make a professional judgment. 
On the other hand, in the exercise of a sound judgment, he would 
certainly be expected to consult with the Air Force on any wide 
deviations from specifications. The record does not indicate that such 
consultations were held. 

With respect to expenditures, the situation is similar but somewhat 
less clear-cut. The label of extreme urgency certainly justified 
greater than normal expenditures. The Air Force recognized in its 
construction directive to the Corps of Engineers—who had control 
over the actual expenditure of funds—that construction of the Moroc- 
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can bases to emergency standards on an expedited basis would be 
more costly than a normal program. As in the case of waiver of 
specifications, there was room for the exercise of reasonable judgment 
by the district engineer. 

To summarize, the Air Force wished the Moroccan bases built to 
minimum operational requirements as quickly as possible. We 
willingly assume responsibility for labeling this program ‘extremely 
urgent.’ We assume responsibility for the decision to proceed with 
the construction of these bases without the normal period devoted to 
the preparation of master plans and detailed specifications. We as- 
sume responsibility for the use of a cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contract 
although actual negotiations of the contract was the responsibility 
of the Corps of Engineers. We assume responsibility for a general 
awareness that construction of these bases would be more costly than 
a normal program. We assume responsibility, jointly with the De- 
partment of State, for the arrangements made with the French with 
regard to the use of Moroccan bases. 

Finally, in labeling this program “extremely urgent,’’ we assume 
responsibility for a rate of progress described by the Air Force Director 
of Installations in a letter to the Chief of Engineers, as follows: 

The objective is to meet an early ready date with a minimum of facilities. 

In other words, we wanted bases to minimum operational require- 
ments as quickly as we could get them but, I repeat, not as quickly 
as we could get them irrespective of their adequacy or cost. 


DATE FOR COMPLETION OF PROJECT 


Because there are many implications in the record that the Air 
Force specified a date for this construction, we would like to dwell 
briefly on this point. 

After the initial survey, in which the district engineer participated, 
the program was phased for planning purposes on the assumption 
that the bases could be completed to minimum standards within 6 
months after the date of entry into Morocco. This estimate was 
made by the Air Force installations people in collaboration with the 
Corps of Engineers, and within their views as to their capability. 
It was not something unilaterally imposed by the Air Force upon the 
Engineers. 

The optimism engendered by the successful political negotiations 
in Paris and the agreement arrived at on December 22 led us to 
believe that entry into Morocco could be obtained around the Ist of 
January, 1951. On this assumption, a tentative completion date for 
the first phase of the program was set at July 1. Very soon thereafter 
it became obvious to all concerned that entry in any substantial 
numbers into Morocco would be delayed until the completion of the 
technical negotiations. By the middle of February it was also obvious 
that the program would be considerably different owing to the neces- 
sitv of selecting new sites. Actually, therefore, entry of equipment 
into Morocco was not permitted until mid-March and the construc- 
tion program did not get squarely under way until the latter part of 
April 1951. By that time it was a diferent program from the one 
originally contemplated. 
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The Air Force did not at that time modify its construction directive. 
There was no reason to do so, since the Engineers were just as familiar 
as anyone in the Air Force with the changes which had been necessi- 
tated. They knew we wanted ‘to meet an early ready date with a 
minimum amount of facilities.” Not only did this concept appear in 
the February 1951 construction letter; it was impressed upon the 
district engineer many times subsequently by Air Force operations 
officers who emphasized the need to ready the bases as soon as possible. 
On the other hand, no specific date was fixed in those conversations. 
Neither the Air Force nor the Engineers could possibly have been in a 
position to fix a date on anything other than a tentative basis. What 
that date would be neither they nor we were in a position to state 
definitively. 

This situation was recognized by the district engineer. He wrote 
a memorandum in April, which appears in the record, and which 
states that he is familiar with the changes in the program and which 
confirms that he will commence construction on those sites which had 
been agreed with the French. He stated at that time that he would 
attempt to meet a July 1 deadline on these bases. That date was not 
set by the Air Force. It was set by the district engineer as his own 
target, based upon his understanding of the Air Force’s general desires 
for quick completion. Subsequently it became his target date for the 
construction of emergency facilities at only two bases, Nouasseur and 
Sidi Slimane. 

What I wish to point out and emphasize is that the Air Force never 
set any date, any firm date, for the completion of the emergency phase 
of the program. Insofar as any tentative target dates were set, they 
were set either by the district engineer or with his concurrence. The 
only exception to this—and I don’t think it really is an exception 
was the completion of the runways at Nouaseur and Sidi Slimane for 
the Bastille Day exercise. And this date was set and this exercise 
planned only after the district engineer had given assurance that he 
would be in a position to receive planes on July 14. Presumably, 
this assurance was based upon the deadline which he had set for himself. 

In order to meet this July 14 deadline, the district engineer and 
the construction people were forced to put on a tremendous amount 
of pressure. This ‘crash program” was finished when the planes 
landed on July 14. After that date, the program reverted to the 
indefinite status which it had previously held. The Corps of Engi- 
neers and Atlas had no firm ready date to meet, although the program 
remained “extremely urgent.” The “‘erash program’’— which has been 
referred to by one of the Engineer witnesses as a “super-crash’’ pro- 
gram—-made necessary by the July 14 deadline, was over. 

On this general question of a ‘‘crash program,” I think it should 
be noted that we have had other crash programs, and that they have 
been accomplished speedily and successfully, without any impairment 
of the quality of the job. 

The label of “extreme urgency’? was not formally removed by the 
Air Force until January of this vear. It was not then removed because 
we po longer wanted the remaining bases completed in a hurry. 
Rather, it was removed as a formal confirmation of changed world 
conditions which, were known to have existed jor several months 
previously by all parties concerned. 
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EFFECT OF AGREEMENTS WITH THE FRENCH 


I would like now to turn briefly to the effect of the agreements with 
the French with regard to the Moroccan program and their effect, if 
any, upon the cost and quality of the construction. It is true that 
these agreements impose certain limitations upon completely free 
action. om our part. For example, they provide that extersive local 
procurement must be accomplished through French governmental 
agencies, and that eoods must be procured locally if satisfactory with 
regard to quantity, quality, ard price. Similarly, in general, Freoch 
govertmental agencies are interposed between direct relationships 
which the Air Force, the Engineers, and Atlas might otherwise have 
had with local contractors and employees. 

Perhaps these requirements have resulted in increased cost. That 
would be difficult to estimate with certainty. But if this is true these 
incrersed costs should be regarded as necessary ones. The French 
Government has its responsibilities in Morocco and I do not believe 
that any of the agreements impose unreasonable obligations upon the 
United States. As the record makes obvious, the principal difficulty 
encountered during negotiations with the French was the location of 
the bases. When the French became aware of the number of person- 
nel we contemplated putting on the bases, they insisted upoa the 
selection of bases removed from centers of population. To agree 
upon satisfactory sites, which were so removed, proved extremely 
difficult and delaved initiation of the program almost 4 months. 
When sites were finally agreed upon the program proved to be a 
different one in terms of its scope than that originally contemplated. 


SELECTION OF SITES 


The selection of satisfactory sites was from the United States point 
of view a responsibility of the Air Force. Despite the urgency of 
the program we were unwilling to agree to locations which we believed 
operationally unsatisfactory, even though it became evident that our 
failure to accept sites proposed by the French would delay the whole 
program. This delay may have resulted in increased pressure upon 
the engineers and Atlas when construction actually got underway in 
mid-April, but it would not otherwise affect adversely construction 
costs. In point of fact, it permitted Atlas additional time to stock- 
pile supplies and construction equipment and as a result of the 
decision to proceed initially with only two bases, to concentrate their 
production capacity. The engineers themselves have described the 
delavs and difficulties as a “blessing in disguise.” 

I would like to state here that the decision to abandon construction 
at Mechra bel Ksiri was a decision for which the Air Force assumes 
full responsibility. The direct cost of this abandoned construction 
estimated at about $126,000—must be assessed to Air Force mis- 
judgments. 

I do not think it would be profitable to review in any further detail 
the evidence before this committee. But I would like to summarize 
our views on the program as a whole. 

First and foremost, I think it is obvious that this whole program 
could have been successfully carried out only with the closest coopera- 
tion and teamwork among all those involved. The complexities of 
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the program, its urgency, and the fact that it proceeded without the 
normal period in which plans mature and can be reviewed, all necessi- 
tated the closest of relationships. As this committee is aware that 
relationship did not exist despite some surface indications to the 
contrary. Ido not wish to engage here in personalities in this regard. 
I merely wish to say that I believe responsibility for a failure to 
achieve the cooperation so absolutely necessary is one which must be 
borne by all the parties concerned by the Air Force, the Engineers, 
Atlas, and PUSOM. 

The Air Foree believes that the situation in Morocco has now been 
remedied and that the cooperation necessary to the successful com- 
pletion of the program exists. There is in the record letters from 


Assistant Secretary Huggins of the Air Force, and Secretary Pace, 
of the Army, which detail the steps which have been taken to insure 


that the program will proceed—and has proceeded since February 


in an orderly and economic manner. 


EXISTENCE OF CONSTRUCTION DEF:CIENCLES 


Kinallyv, | think this committee should keep » mind tha sue] 
construction deficiencies as exist are present only on two bases out of 
a total Ol five, and that even these bases have 0 ly by en C€ ymip! ed 
very partially. In other words, it would not be fair to conclude that 


the entire Moroccan air-base program was a badly done job. Only a 
part of that job has actually been completed, aod the reported de- 
ficiencies are only ir portions of that part. We have every reason to 
believe that the remainder will be constructed effi 
economically, 

Thank vou, sir. 

Mr. Riney. Thank you, Mr. Perry. How long have vou been 
deputy for installations? 

Mr. Perry. Since January 11, 1952. 

Mr. Riney. You were not in on the original program, then? 

Mr. Perry. No, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Are you an engineer, sir? 

Mr. Perry. | am a licensed professional engineer in the State oi 
New York and am a graduate engineer; but 1 have been a building 
contractor for 45 years. Whether you call those fellows engineers 
or not | do not know. 

Mr. Riney. | willagree with you that experience is the best teacher. 

Mr. Perry. I suppose, answering the question, I would qualify as 
an engineer. 

Mr. Riney. I note bere that all through vour statement it seems 
to be the opinion of the Air Force—maybe | am wrong—that there 
was a deficiency in the construction, or the early construction, at least, 
at Nouasseur and Sidi Slimane. Do I interpret this correctly? 

Mr. Perry. | think that is a fair interpretation. 

Mr. Riney. Would you mind noting some of the deficiencies which 
you consider existed at those two bases? 

Mr. Perry. Might | approach it on a somewhat broader angle? 

Mr. Riney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Perry. And cover the deficiencies in my stride, so to speak. 

Mr. Rirey. The committee, | want to assure you, feels that it is 
open-minded. Certainly that is the intention of the committee. We 


ciently 


\ al 
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want full opinions from all parties concerned; and then the committee 
is going to make up its own mind. 

Mr. Perry. Mr. Huggins asked me, if you were agreeable, to give 
my impressions. 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Perry. After a life spent in the construction industry. 

I think my study of this job since January 11, sort of boils down to 
four or five very strong impressions which I have of the work. 


INSPECTION OF THE PROJECTS 


I went over there at Mr. Huggins’ request about January 22 or 23 
1952, and I spent some 4 or 5 days there looking over Nouasseur, 
Sidi Slimane, and Ben Guerir. : 

I went over in the plane with General Pick, General Nold, General 
Hardin, and others of the top ranks of the Engineer Corps. I stayed 
on. They went on further and then came back in February. Mr. 
Huggins came about 5 days after I was there. 

We had a meeting with Colonel Derby and with our own people. 
Then 1 went back again, with Mr. Huggins, at the end of April. 
There was a 3-month lapse in time. I spent 2) days there the second 
time. 

In the meantime I had read, I guess, everything in print on this job. 
I had read all the testimony before the Lyndon Johnson committee. 
I had studied the reports of Griffiths and Wise and Weiner. I had 
interviewed both Griffiths and Wise. I had never met Weiner. 

I followed the testimony before your committee. 

I was in Mr. Alexander’s office when, following the request from the 
Air Force, the Army made some changes in French Morocco. 1 heard 
the initial meeting between Mr. Alexander and some of the other 
Army representatives and Atlas. I was at the meeting some 2 weeks 
later, I think it was, in February or early March, where Atlas and 
later PUSOM made their reply to Mr. Alexander’s request for, you 
might say, explanations of what had gone on in French Morocco. 

Out of those contacts I have certain judgments or beliefs. 

Now, first, | would like to make clear that I have no animosity in 
this thing. As a matter of fact, the leading contractor, Morrison- 
Knudsen, was a partner of my old company, of which I am still 
director, though not active, having retired, on probably the greatest 
construction job in World War Il. We then built in the Pacifie in 
an area three times the size of the continental United States, some 
$350 million worth, at those prices, of the fleet air bases, from Midway, 
Wake, Guam, and so on, clear across to Cavite and down to Samoa. 

Then they continued with something like a billion-dollar procure- 
ment for the Navy for the Seabees. 

Morrison-Knudsen was one of our top groups. I have always 
looked upon them as one of the leading contractors in the heavy game 
in America. 

Similarly, Bates & Rogers, perhaps the second one so far as size and 
national reputation goes, in the Atlas Corp., is of unquestioned 
reputation, to such an extent that my old company has a very big job 
now in Michigan, opening some copper mines, and is giving Bates & 
Rogers some very large subcontracting on the grading: 
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So two out of the five I knew well and have been associated with. 
They are business friends. I would not say they are personal friends. 

I want to set that up as making it very difficult for me to say what 
I am about to say, with no thought of any personal animosity. 


RELATIONSHIPS AMONG AIR FORCE, CORPS OF ENGINEERS, ATLAS, 
AND PUSOM 


When I got over there I was disturbed to find what I thought and 
still think was an unhappy job. For anybody who has been in the 
cons‘ruction game for years, the first thing he wants to know is: 
‘Is it a happy job or is it an unhappy job?” If it is an unhappy job 
it is a sick job. 

When I got over there, obviously, to use a West Virginia expression, 
they were fighting and feuding. It may be a South Carolina expres- 
sion; | do not know. 

There was « bad relationship, from my point of view, between the 
Corps of Engineers and PUSOM. There was definitely a bad relation- 
ship between the Corps of Engineers and our own representatives of 
the Air Force, the local representatives. There was not a very happy 
relationship between Atlas and PUSOM. 

A good deal of this has been brought out in the testimony before 
Senator Lyndon Johnson, and before the Hardy committee. 

I got there on a Tuesday night, | guess, and arranged to hold a big 
meeting at which I asked the engineers not to be represented, because 
I wanted to be able to talk to the contractors and the architects with 
my hair down, as an old contractor. I had, I suppose, 25 or 30 men 
in the room. 

It was not a happy meeting. The architects were trying to put the 
ball in the contractor’s lap, and vice versa. There were some pretty 
harsh statements made. 

Later on I talked to Colonel Derby, and his comments on PUSOM 
were not happy ones. So the job was an unhappy job. There was 
very little team play. 

These are my judgments. None of this is provable, but Mr. Huggins 
asked me to give you these judgments. 

As we point out in this statement I have read, if this job was going 
to be a good job it had to have team play of the first water. It has 
it now, we are pretty well convinced. Certainly last January and 
last April it did not have it, and it was obvious it had not had it 
through the fall. That was one thing which impressed me: That it 
was an unhappy job. 


EFFECT OF INDIFFERENCE TO COST CONTROL 


Then I think one of the most outstanding reactions that I got was 
the effect of the indifference to cost, the indifference to cost control. 

I spent 45 vears building buildings, and my old company has done 
something of over a billion dollars worth of work and has built prob- 
ably over 2,500 buildings. Cost is the essence of contracting. Sound 
estimating and particularly cost control are important. 

By ‘cost control’ I am not merely referring to what vou work out 
as vour cost several months later, but I mean vou have to know it 
when the costs are being made and you have to have a system so that 
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you can project those costs into the future. The time to get costs is 
when they are being made, so you can make changes. 

I said to some of the Morrison-Knudson representatives that I was 
shocked at that great company and their associates, who make up the 
others, and I asked: “Can you not give me any costs?”’ They had 
spent 140 million dollars. 

In that big meeting, Mr. Kalette, who was Mr. Pace’s adviser, 
somewhat similar to myself, demanded—-I think that is the right 
word—of Atlas that they come up with something on cost by January 


3] This was January 25 or 26. 
We got them. There were $59 million of undistributed costs. 
That is to me something which just does not make sense. 


Two or 3 months later, under pressure, the Corps of Engineers was 


able to vet out some statements trom At las, and as | remember it 


there was $91 million rs u mag stributed costs. 
| urged in the meeti 1 Mr. Pace’s office that no work be started 
from the non until hint costs had been determined and estimates made 
the basis of those costs, ana some aticmpt to foreeast costs which 
preva led | say it is incredible to me that that distinguished Froup 
of contractors could have run that job for a vear without bye ne more 
cost conscious than they were. I could develop this a great deal 
further, but I will not. 
WEAKNESS IN CONTRACTORS’ ORGANIZATION AT PROJECT 
Now i was also disturb a by cause it seemed evident to me ual, 
Wi 1 this job started this Froup of contractors cé rtainly did not have 
the first team out on the field, It has been said in many discussions, 
1 d from the che ks made, with some hit] ; knowledge which | have, 


that it was the third or fourth team that started that game. It was 


not until things began to get into difficulty that some of the top brass 
of the various companies began to devote time to it. 

To me, with fairly wide experience, the job is not a happy job 
when you have to change horses two or three times. Mr. Wilbur is 
there now. He came in in January. He is the third No. 1 man 
that came there. Dan Teters was in between, and Borman started. 

In my experience something is not quite right when you have to 
change commanding officers three times in a year. 

Similarly, at Nouasseur, I understand, there were six different 
superintendents on that job by the time I got there. That is not 
right 

[ was disturbed by the testimony Mr. Bonny, the executive head 
of this group, used to paint the picture of the strengthening of the 
organization. In February, I think it was, they strengthened it by 
getting Mr. Shriber, or Shrier, or some such name, to be administra- 
tive officer. He did not come from one of the five companies. They 
had to go outside and find the man to help straighten out that job. 
That does not sound good to me. 


DISCUSSION OF LACK OF SPECIFICATIONS 


So much for the contractors’ side. I was startled by the testimony 
before your committee, I think, and the Lyndon Johnson committee, 
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that there were no specifications. That is a lot of rot to me. Cer- 
tainly that is a strong word, but I use it advisedly. 

Certainly there is a manual of construction which the Engineers use. 
The Air Force has manuals. These contractors were picked because 
they were outstanding. At least two of them were. Those fellows 
all knew what good construction was. The specifications may not 
have been on paper, but this alibi that, “We did this without speci- 
fications,”’ does not set with me at all. 

I was disturbed—on this I want to look over some notes I made—on 
one other point, which | want to make. I was greatly disturbed, and 
1 am not sure that this angle has been cleared up vet. When the 
Atlas Contractors, through largely Mr. Bonny and Mr. Wilbur, 
repeatedly passed the buck to the Corps of Engineers: “We only did 
what the Corps of Engineers told us to do.”’ To me that is heresy. 
Good contractors who are in this country are hired by the greatest 
industrial corporations in America and the great banking institution: 
primarily because of their knowledge, reputation, and know-how, to 
check on the architect-engineers. To say: “We have no responsi- 
bilitv. We will build anything the Army engineers tell us to,”’ is 
not cricket in my book. I think it ts heresy. 

Finally, as to the future, | think we have a team working there 
now. I think General Walsh and Colonel ( — ll have the ear bac 
on the track. IT think the poley of General Walsh of making Atlas 
pelcanuead as much of their work on a fixes l-price basis as they can, 
is sound. 

[ get reports tcom General Old pretty regularly. They are quit 
optimistic and glowing. 


QUALITY OF WORK 


Finally, | would like to say that I think the sickness of the Moroccan 
job is immensely exaggerated, somewhat like Mark Twain's account 
of his death. 

Here is $400 million or $450 million or more on a job, with perhaps 
$250 million obligated at this time. Two bases out of the five are 
started. You have had some deficiencies in the aprons at Nouasseur 
and the taxiways and the aprons, and I believe now on the runways 
at Sidi Slimane, but what are they against the whole show, and what 
are they going to be against the whole show when it is done 2 vears 
from now? They are minor. All the charges of venality and false 
bookkeeping and some of the silly things that have been said about 
some of these offices are just pin pricks. ‘They mean nothing. 

The job is not a bad job. It was sick, but I think it is being cured. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Ritny. Mr. Perry, I have just one or two questions I would 
like to ask, 

TESTS BEING MADE OF RUNWAYS 


Have you made, or through your office have there been made, any 
borings or examination of the runways, which would lead you to be- 
lieve that they are unusable? 

Mr. Perry. No. That is all being done. 

I think, from what I saw over there at the end of April, and from 
what I have heard since, it is being admirably done by the Corps of 
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Engineers. We were told, I think, that there were 455 borings made 
at Sidi Slimane. I think they are complete. Out of those borings 
will come a judgment. 

There are few people or organizations which are better equipped 
than the Corps of Engineers, with their Vicksburg Laboratory, to 
evaluate how to cure a piece of bad pavement at Sidi Slimane. 

There is not any question about their being some trouble there. I 
am not a pavement man. I am just a bricklayer; a builder, if you 
please. 

Mr. Ritey. I was just wondering whether or not you had had any 
information with respect to that investigation. 

Mr. Perry. I was there, as I say, and spent a day at Sidi Slimane. 
I looked at some of the tests. Some of the readings certainly indicated 
that the workmanship was not up to standard. The reasons for it 
not being up to standard have all been brought out before. 


PROBLEM OF DRAINAGE 


Mr. Ritey. We had some testimony here that a part of the trouble, 
at least, was a lack of drainage. 

Mr. Perry. Yes. 

Mr. Ritey. And that they had had some difficulty in getting 
rights-of-way from the French in order to construct the proper 
drainage. 

Mr. Perry. I think I could save your time if I would say this: I 
read the testimony before your committee. I think it is not too wide 
of the mark. I think it indicates that the Corps of Engineers is 
certainly going to do something to put that pavement back. 

It is a difficult judgment to make, I believe. Drainage was un- 
doubtedly part of the problem there. But the Air Force is not making 
any borings. We are not trying to make any. The Corps of Engi- 
neers is our construction agency on that job. 

Mr. Ritey. Now, Mr. Perry, I believe you told me you came on 
the job in January of this year. 

Mr. Perry. About January 25, 1 think. 

Mr. Rirtey. Which is a considerable length of time since this ‘sick 
program,’’ as you term it, had been in existence. So you have had to 
evaluate these things from the information which you received and 
the experience which you have had, which has been a very wide 
experience. 


QUESTION AS TO ATTEMPT BY AIR FORCE TO IMPOSE ENGINEERING 
SUGGESTIONS UPON THE ENGINEERS OR CONTRACTORS 


But you do know of your own knowledge or from the studies you 
have made whether or not there was any attempt on the part of the 
Air Force to impose engineering suggestions on either the Engineers 
or the contractors? 

Mr. Perry. I am ignorant of any such thing, except as we dictate 
the lay-out on master plans. That is our job. We have given it to 
them, and they have given it to PUSOM, te whom they subcontracted 
all the architect-engineering work, including inspections. 

I am not aware of, nor have I heard of or seen, any reference that 
we have attempted to tell them the thickness of pavements or the 
engineering details. The master planning is all. 

It may have been done. So much has gone on I cannot say. 
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Mr. Ritey. My recollection may be faulty, but I believe that in 
the testimony there is some evidence that there was some inc lination, 
at least, on the part of some of the Air Force officers to make engi- 
neering suggestions. 

Mr. Perry. I cannot buy that, to use a slang phrase. I am just 
not conscious of it, sir. I cannot say it is not so, but | am not conscious 
of it. 

Mr. Ritey. I am just trying to arrive at the facts. 

Mr. Perry. So far as 1 know, it is out of routine with the picture. 


DIFFICULTY OF ARRIVING AT PROPER COST DISTRIBUTION 


Mr. Ritny. There was some testimony here that the reason that 
they could not arrive at a proper cost was that a great deal of the 
material and a great deal of the equipment which was there was 
purchased for the purpose of operating on five bases. 

Mr. Perry. Yes. 

Mr. Rriny. Of course, that cost had to be distributed among those 
five bases. 

Mr. Perry. Yes. 

Mr. Rivey. In this crash program or urgency program, the major 
part of the construction, at least, was for these two runways and 
aprons at Sidi Slimane and Nouasseur. 

Mr. Perry. Yes. 

Mr. Ritey. That, of course, imposed some difficulty, in getting 
that cost distribution. Would you care to comment on that? 

Mr. Perry. I think that is obvious. They got the costing the first 
week in January. They were told to get the plant regardless, so to 
speak. That was sound. They were told to get the materials. 

They built up a tremendous stockpile of construction equipment. 
I think it runs $30 million, all told, for the construction equipment. 

For myself, I do not know. I suppose the procurement has been 
$40 million-some-or-more by now. 

To form a sound, accurate accounting or audit viewpoint, and to 
make a mathematical distribution of that—call it $75 muillion—to 
two bases which are underway, and three which will be built, is very, 
very difficult. Well, it is impossible. 

But from a contractor’s point of view you would take the work you 
have got, and you would just prorate it, so that you get some sort of 
a general figure, and then you would readjust as you pulled materials 
out of that stockpile for this base or for that base. 

When we got over there, to me it was a total lack of cost con- 
sciousness on that job. Maybe it had to be, but—— 

Mr. Ritey. But that would constitute one cause for delay. I do 
not mean that they should not have had these costs. 

Mr. Perry. Not for delay. It might make it difficult to get 
accurate costs. But you should try to get as much cost out of the 
picture as you could. 

Mr. Rivey. Well, it is easier, of course, to put your finger on 
mistakes after they have happened. 

Mr. Perry. Right. 

Mr. Ritey. Easier than it is at the time they are happening. 

Mr. Perry. Yes, sir. 
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COSTS DUE TO DELAY IN FUNDING 


Mr. Ritey. In your study of the situation did you find anv evidence 
that the delays in funding created additional costs? 

Mr. Perry. No, I do not think so. It might have been minor. 
You might have had vour procurement stop once or twice. You 
had some orders canceled. I do not think that occasioned a delay. 
It may have incressed costs somewhat. I have no data on that 
personally, sir 

Mr. Rirey. Would that not constitute, though, a weakening of 
morale? 

Mr. Perry. It might. 

Mr. Rirey. To be always on vour toes, wondering as to whether or 
not you were going to be paid? 

Mr. Perry. You know, if a contractor does not have trouble, it is 
like the fleas on a dog. It makes him realize he is a dog. A con- 
tractor gets a good many things that are all in a day’s work. If | 
were arguing the other side of the table, you might put up a picture 
on. that. but I think this job has been exaggerated. It is not a very 
difficult job. There are no great dams nor tunnels or things to be 
built it is a straight paving job and is a routire straight building 
job. It runs to large quantities, but there were far bigger things done 
in World War I], aod far more difficult things done in World War IT. 


USE OF LOCAL MATERIALS 


Mr. Ritey. Would there be any criticism on your part as to the 
fact that the Engineers and the contractors used the local materials 
available instead of trying to ship them in? 

Mr. Perry. | know that story. I have read it all. It may be 
that that decision had to be made, but | cannot understand why 
they let months go by, and did not get the right kind of rock crushers, 
when they had the rock to use and when they had carte blanche. 
It may be the pressure—Colonel Derby called it the super crash 
program, Bastille Day—to get some pavement down. 

When I first wert over there 1 did not quarrel so much with that. 
It was not, as Senator Hunt said, anv 2 months’ job. They got 
going in January. They had from January to April 23 to assemble 
the men, to build their organization and to get to work. Thev had 
the equipment over there in March. 

When they got the green light on the 23d of April they had the 
runways in 83 days. That was a very good job. Maybe some quality 
had to be sacrificed, but after that I cannot see it. 


EXTENT OF DEFECTS AT NOUASSEUR AND SIDI SLIMANE 


Mr. Rintey. Well, that is the main point at question, is it not, as 
to these two runways? 

Mr. Perry. At Sidi Slimane I think they are going to have some 
trouble. 

Mr. Riney. There has not been too much criticism over the pro- 
gram since July 14, 1951, has there? 

Mr. Perry. At Nouassour the only trouble I am conscious of is the 
apron, If a fellow walks over that job or drives over it, you cannot 
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know, really, until vou get the sort of tests that have been made 
necessary at Sidi Slimane. 

Mr. Rritry. It is not too evident? 

Mr. Perry. Where you can see an alligator surface, where some of 
the clay has been washed off the aggregate, the aggregate was a little 
bit dirty. I would rather leave it to the Corps of Engineers, who 
certainly know more about asphaltic pavements than any other group 
I know of in America. 

It is a lot like General Pick said: ‘‘Leave it to the corps and we 
will make it right.” 

I think that is the history of the corps, and I think they will do it. 
We have all stubbed our toes at some time in our lives. They got 
their feet wet a little last summer, and they are certainly swimming 
for shore right now; and I think it is all right. 

Mr. Ritey. We would not be human if we did not err sometime, 
would we? 

Mr. Perry. The Corps of Engineers is, we think, well qualified. 
I may be shot when I get out of here, but we are all good friends. 

Mr. Riney. I may be shot with vou. 

In your opinion and out of vour experience, it is not possible just 
to go in and take a visual examination of those runways and say 
whether or not they are of good construction? 

Mr. Perry. No, sir. Any man who does that is crazy, in my 
judgment. 

Mr. Rinny. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rinny. Mr. Davis, do you have ary questions? 


QUESTION AS TO END OF DEADLINE DATE 


Mr. Davis. Mr. Perry, there were a few things in your statement 
which just do not square with my recollection of some of these things 
that we have been talking about for several weeks. 

One of them is the statement that the July 1 date was never used as 
a deadline date. Now, we had not once but several times the mention 
of that July 1 date as being the deadline date that they were shooting 
at. 

Mr. Perry. I think the explanation given in that statement that I 
read makes more sense than anything else I have heard. As IT under- 
stand it, General Pick called Harry Morrison in at the end of Decem- 
ber, or January, and said: ‘We got to get something going in 6 
months, and we are off.”’ 

We assumed you could get right into Morocco and there would be 
no trouble. The contract, as I understand it, was written that the 
first phase had to be done 6 months from the date of access. The 
date of access did not come along for the construction equipment, 
I believe, until the late part or the middle of March. Technically 
it should have been in December. 

But actually they got going the 3d of January. Six months was 
the Ist of July. We can find nothing—and we have searched the 
records up hill and down dale in the Air Force—that would controvert 
that statement. That is final, so far as we can find it. 

Mr. Upron. Mr. Davis, if I may supplement what Mr. Perry has 
said on that, my recollection is that the July 1 deadline was derived 
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in about two steps from the Wray report, which preceded the actual 
construction directive of the Corps of Engineers, and which I believe 
did speak of a 6 months’ construction period after entry in Morocco, 
on the theory outstanding at the time of the Wray report that we 
would be able actually to start in Morocco around the first of the year. 
That would have carried it up to July 1. 

Then, of course, after the Wray report, as you know, we were not 
able to get entry until April. That is my impression of how the 
July 1 date originated. 

Mr. Perry. Mr. Upton has had a good deal to do with the drawing 
of this statement, Mr. Davis. It is a joint statement. I read it as 
“IT”? because of the way the thing is written, but I do not claim to be 
the sole source. It is a statement of the Air Force position, that those 
of us who are familiar with this thing, think is sound. 

Mr. Davis. It seems to me that there was probably the same kind 
of misunderstanding here as with respect to the ending date of the 
crash program. I do not think there can be much question that at 
least the engineers had a very widespread impression throughout their 
organization that the Air Force expected them to get something done 
by the Ist of July. 

This statement you have presented, Mr. Perry, says that the crash 
program was finished when the planes landed July 14, but you did not 
tell the engineers that. 

Mr. Perry. There was a letter from Colonel Derby dated Decem- 
ber 13, 1951, saving that the crash program would be over on Bastille 
Day, and his later testimony was that that was ja “super” crash 
program; that the whole ‘thing was a supercrash program. The 
result is that vou get lost in a forest of words. It was common knowl- 
edge on that job that once you flew those bombers on Bastille Day 
you could go along on a normal basis. The reason for the letter in 
January was to clear the technical record. 

Mr. Davis. You mentioned in your statement: ‘Unknown factors 

f a political nature.”” Were you referring there to the difficulties 
involved in getting the bases, and so on, from the French Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. Perry. Yes. 

Mr. Upron. That is what that is intended to refer to, the negotia- 
tions with the French. 
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EFFECT OF CHANGES IN PLANS 


Mr. Davis. There is a statement in here that I would like to ask 
you to refer to, appearing on page 6, where, after mentioning the 
changes in plans, this statement is made: 

But we have found nothing to indicate that our actions in this regard had any 
connection whatsoever with either the cost or the quality of the construction. 

Mr. Perry. I think we go on and say that it did affect the cost of 
the plans. I think that is a sound statement. I read that with great 
sare. It is a fact. 

Mr. Davis. It will always be a question, I suppose. as to whose 
nest some of these things are coming to roost in. Certainly it would 
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seem to me that the mobilization and demobilization of some of these 
construction forees—— 

Mr. Purry. I think that you may be a little bit confused there. 
We talk of the master plans there. We are not talking of the moving 
of the base sites back and forth. If you will read that paragraph, it 
is limited to changes in the master plan. 

Mr. Upron. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. But the changes in the master plans themselves did 
so interfere with the activities of the engineers and the contrac- 
OO 6 perme 

Mr. Perry. I think we make the point that the cost of the plans 
by PUSOM may have been kicked up a bit. The whole expenditure 
might not have been over 2 percent of the cost of the job. 

Mr. Davis. I do not believe that the record will dispute that the 
changes in master plans insofar as they affected the activities of the 
constructors, as well as the engineers, did have an effect on the cost. 

Mr. Perry. Are you talking about the master plans, or the switch- 
ing of one base to another? That is a different thing. I followed 
that master plan since I have been in the show, and I resent changes 
perhaps more than anyone in the Air Force. 

Mr. Davis. Changes in master plans is what this refers to. 

Mr. Perry. I do not think that you can controvert that statement, 
sir. 

Mr. Davis. I think that most of the other questions that I would 
have with respect to this statement will be answered by a comparison 
of the statement with the record of the hearings that we have made. 
I do not believe that I will ask Mr. Perry anything further. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Donnelly has one or two questions. 


EXTENT OF DEFECTS IN NOUASSEUR AND SIDI SLIMANE PROJECTS 


Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. Perry, I would like to show you a map that 
was printed in the hearings at pages 171 and 172, a map of the run- 
ways, taxiways, and aprons at Nouasseur’and Sidi Slimane, and you 
will notice on the map that the area of defective pavement is indicated 
for both of those bases. 

Now, with respect to Nouasseur, which is the portion of the map 
at the top of the page, you will see that the area of defective pavement 
is limited to five spots on the operations apron. 

Mr. Porry. Yes. 

Mr. Donnetiy. The testimony in the record is that defects were 
not discovered or detected or experienced at any other location at 
Nouasseur except those five relatively minor points. Do you concur 
in that? 

Mr. Perry. I have no data to contradict that statement. These 
were the break-through points under the 200-ton roller? 

Mr. DonneE.ty. Yes. 

Mr. Perry. There is some question of low spots and sharp grades 
on the taxiway, but to my knowledge—and I have only been there 
twice, and from what I know is from reading the testimony— 

Mr. Donnetuy. At the bottom portion of the map the runways, 
the taxiways and the aprons at Sidi Slimane are shown, and you will 
see in the taxiway paralleling the main runway five spots which the 
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record shows have an alligatory surfacing of the asphaltic surface for 
a distance of approximately 2,000 feet. The record further shows 
that that limited area of 2,000 feet is the only place in Sidi Slimane 
where failures of any kind or character have been detected. Do you 
concur in that? 

Mr. Perry. I would not concur in that from what I saw. 

Mr. Donnetiy. To what extent would you say there had been 
failures or defects at Sidi Slimane in addition to the area on the 
taxiways? 

Mr. Perry. The day that | was there we walked over that are: 
with two new recent Engineer officers. I have torgotten their names, 
but they were both lieutenant colonels, they were recalls and very 
fine men, and I think the statement was made that there were over 
1.000 feet that was detective instead of the 2,200. Certainly I saw 
more than 2,200 feet at the west end. Just how much I could not say. 

Mr. Donnetiy. The west end of what? The runway or the 
taxiway? 

Mr. Perry. A taxiway, and I saw difficulties on the refueling 
aprons and at the end. In other words, if these five circles here 
indicate the only points of defect that were at Sidi Slimane, I think 
that gives an erroneous impression. I cannot put on the map the 
areas that I saw. 

Mr. Donneuuy. This is quite an important matter. I would think 
that the Air Force at this point, having availed itself of the invitation 
of the committee to be heard on this problem so that the record would 
be complete, would want to furnish data on that showing what the 
Air Force believed to be the area of failure and defects. 

Mr. Perry. If you want it we will try to get it for you. I would 
like to introduce this thought: From the day that Mr. Huggins and 
I were there in January, and again in April—and he is going back 
week after next—we tried earnestly to leave this with the Corps of 
Engineers, our construction agency. We have a good deal of faith 
in them and they are the ones who furnish these records. We have no 
means, without making a special job of it, of measuring the defective 
work. The way we get it, we ask the corps for it. We get it from 
what their records show. 

Mr. Donnetiy. The corps furnished this map. The great diffi- 
culty, Mr. Perry, is that there has been created a widespread impres- 
sion that the Corps of Engineers construction on these two bases 
was defective to a considerable degree. 

Mr. Perry. I think “considerable degree”’ is too strong a language. 
I tried to wind up my statement by saving the deficiencies are rela- 
tively small, in my judgment, considering the amount of money 
spent. I think that there would be more defective area than is shown 
here for Sidi Slimane. I think the map for Nouasseur gives a pretty 
good picture as it is now. No man could say what it will be a few 
vears from now. There could be difficulty with the subbases because 
of the nature of the asphaitic concrete, and there could be high 
maintenance cost a vear or two from now. I am speaking only of the 
current situation. 
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QUESTION AS TO WAIVER OF CONSTRUCTION SPECIFICATIONS 


Mr. Donnetuy. Now, I gather the impression from your statement, 
Mr. Perry, that there had been a waiver of construction specifications 
by the Corps of Engineers and the contractor in doing the construc- 
tion. 

Now, the record here, I do not think will bear out that there was 
anv waiver, or ignoring of specifications. 

Mr. Perry. I read all that testimony and I do not buy a great deal 
of it. I think that there is work not up to ordinary specifications for 
this kind of pavement. As I said several times, and in the Lyndon 
Johnson committee, Jam not a pavement man and I do not pose as an 
expert, but certainly I am influenced from what I have read and saw 
over there that there was some deviation from accepted standards of 
good workmanship. Perhaps it was necessary in the judgment of the 
Corps of Engineers. ‘They were our agency, but there is a great deal 
of belief that the workmanship that was done is going to result in 
some high maintenance costs. 

Mr. Donnetiy. That, of course, is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. Parry. That is what I am saying. 

Mr. Donnewuy. I just want to clear up this one thing—I would 
like to get for the record here, if we may, the basis for the statement 
that you made that there was a waiver of specifications. Now, in 
order to reach that, I suppose we would have to find out first—and I 
think the record will show—if there were specifications. 

Mr. Perry. I think so. I think if vou will read from the Griffith 
report and the PUSOM correspendence, running through October, 
November, and December, you will find a great difference of opinion 
between PUSOM, who were the creatures of the Engineer Corps, 
hired by the Corps of Engineers, picked out by them—I think that 
you will find they quarreled greatly with the character of workman- 
ship. They just did not think it was the right kind of work. I 
think that Sidi Slimane is beginning to show up some of that in the 
taxiways. 


TARGET DATE FOR ENDING URGENT CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Donnexiuy. You devoted in your prepared Statement a con- 
siderable bit of attention to the matter of the target date for the com- 
pletion of the urgent program in construction. In your prepared 
statement vou indicate that the Air Force does not know where the 
date of July 1 came from. You indicated later, from your colloquy 
with Mr. Davis, that the Air Foree had searched its records and had 
not found any document. 

We have here in the record at pages 309 and 310 a memorandum 
signed under date of January 10, 1951, by Maj. Gen. Patrick W. 
Timberlake, Director of Installations, Office, Deputy Chief of Staff 
Matériel, and in this document the completion date is described as 
the ready date, and the footnote says, “‘Ready date means ‘date w hen 
base is ready to set up its assigned mission’.”’ 

With respect to Morocco, we have for the bases different names than 
the ultimate names with the sole exception of Nouassuer, but with 
respect to five of the six bases in this list of General Timberlake's, the 
ready date is specified as July 1, 1951. 
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Mr. Perry. I would not be conscious of that letter. There was a 
letter that we heard about being written by General Timberlake in the 
spring, but we could not find it. I do not recognize this letter of 
January 10 at all. 3 

Mr. Donnetiy. Throughout this committee’s hearings on Morocco 
representatives of the Air Force have attended as observers, and in 
addition the committee furnished to Secretary Finletter a page proof 
of this testimony, which includes this very letter. 

Mr. Perry. I think that | have read most of the page proof, and 
[ just plainly muffed this one; that ts all. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Another matter that has caused the committee 
some deep concern is the question of the release of funds. 

Mr. Perry. I am going to ask you to excuse me from that because 
[ have no personal knowledge of it. I could get the fellow from the 
{ir Force to come up here, who has handled that. 


EFFECT OF DELAYS IN FUNDING PROJECT 


Mr. Donnetiy. As a construction expert—and you are that—l 
would like to show you this map, or this chart, which is printed in the 
hearings at page 572. This shows the appropriations by the C oe ger 
of money for the Moroccan project, and apportionments made « 
funds, 

We have shown here a line of obligations, obligations meaning the 
obligations by the contractors for the necessary materials, equipment, 
and personnel. If you will look here, you will find that the obligation 
line to the end of July 1951 has actually exceeded the money appro- 
priated by Congress and the money apportioned, and that situation 
continued on, as you can see here, clearly on the chart, for a period of 
months up until the end of October 19: 51. That is when the Congress 
appropriated an additional $178 million. 

ou also see in the month of November the obligation line exceeding, 
as it had continually, the apportionment line, though there was no 
money, and the testimony in the record has been that they were 
operating on very close finances over a period of many months. 

Mr. Perry. I am familiar with that. 

Mr. Donnetty. Now, you find in November 1951, that there was 
apportioned only $100,000,000 out of the $178,000,000 that Congress 
appropriated, and that the obligation lines met that additional 
$100,000,000 immediately, so again the contractors and the Engineers 
were over there in Morocco without money, actually operating with 
less money than they needed. 

Now, in view of this situation, we have testimony that the job was 
drastically ¢ urtailed and almost shut down four times. 

Mr. Perry. That is right. 

Mr. Donnetiy. And this is relevant to your statement with 
respect to delays and cost of construction. As an expert in this field, 
would you not agree that when the Corps of Engineers and the con- 
structors had the job to do, a very urgent job, they were seriously 
retarded and the thing was made more expensive by this lack of 
funding? 

Mr. Perry. That might be, sir. I have never seen that particular 
chart. It is no doubt disturbing to a job not to know whether you 
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are going to get paid or not, but I do not understand that the work 
was ever stopped. Some procurement was stopped at one time. 

Mr. Donnetty. The procurement pipeline. 

Mr. Perry. Well, the procurement was stopped, and in view of 
the fact that they had such an enormous stockpile, buying for five 
bases through January, February, and March, and the decision then 
to really build only two bases instead of five, the fact that your pro- 
curement stopped I do not think hurt the job. That is what I am 
trying to say. It might have hurt if all five bases were rolling and 2 
months later you had an empty space in your pipeline, but I think 
that you had enough reserve to carry over any such gap of that type. 


EFFECT OF CHANGES IN PLANS 


Mr. DonneELxy. On page 4 of your prepared statement you say this: 

Air Force control over the corps was confined to amending construction di- 
rectives or withholding funds if the situation should warrant such drastic action. 

By amending construction directives there, do you mean changes 
in master plans? 

Mr. Perry. I think so; yes. 

Mr. Donne tty. I have here the master plans for these bases, and 
we have the first master plan for Sidi Slimane of May 28,1951. That 
was subsequently changed by preliminary section stage by the Air 
Force, with no date on it, and then we have the next one which is 
preliminary second stage B, July 3, 1951, and then we have the 
second stage master plan, July 6, 1951, and then we have the third 
stage master plan, November 28, 1951, and then we have the third 
stage master plan, January 27, 1952, and then we have the preliminary 
third master plan approved by the Air Force on March 3, 1952, and 
the fourth stage master plan approved by the Air Force on March 
18, 1952. 

Now, in the light of this constant vacillation and change imposed 
by the Air Force on the Corps of Engineers, would it be vour judg- 
ment and opinion that this had a drastic effect upon the construction 
operation? 

Mr. Perry. No, because we try to make the point that none of 
these—you might call them editions of the master plan—aflected any 
work that had been done. <A lot of this was planning way into the 
future, and it was studied and restudied and did not affect the work 
in the field, as I understand it. When I was at Sidi Slimane two 
different times talking to the officers they had no complaint, that I 
can recall, that the change in the master plan interfered with the 
orderly progress of the work at that time. I can see what you are 
driving at here; it looks as though we were vacillating, but a lot of 
those were studies. 

Mr. Donnetiy. The testimony has been there was no lead time 
for planning and that the Air Force in its original directive prescribed 
that planning and construction proceed concurrently. 

Mr. Perry. To get going with the runways and the POL, and the 
hangars and the houses and recreation. 

Mr. Upron. We wanted the minimum operational facilities there. 

Mr. Donnetiy. In the case of Nouasseur the same situation 
obtained with constant changes in the master plan. 
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Mr. Perry. It is not only a base but a tremendous depot designed 
to serve ultimately four or five bases. That is a big show—Nouasseur. 
There were many studies of how to do it. 

Mr. Upron. May | interrupt your trend of thought to return to the 
July 1 deadline question? 


TARGET DATE FOR COMPLETION OF PROJECTS 


I have looked at this January 10 letter. You will notice page 11 
of our statement which says: 

On this assumption, a tentative completion date for the first phase of the 
program was set at July 1. 

I think that my previous statement of how the July 1 deadline was 
originally arrived at was correct; that it was derived originally from 
the Wray report. I think that it was picked up in this letter after 
discussions between the engineers and the Air Force. You will notice, 
however, in our statement that we go on to say that after it became 
evident, which was after January 10, that we were not going to be 
able to get into Morocco at the time we had originally planned, we 
did not modify our construction directives because we did not think 
there was any reason todoso. The construction directive there referred 
to was the letter of November 29. 

Mr. Donneiy. 1950. 

Mr. Upron. So I think we were mistaken in saying there is no letter 
referring to the July 1 deadline. However, I think the same reason 
applies, as I originally stated, as to why the July 1 deadline was no 
longer applicable—because the whole situation in Morocco changed 
with respect to our getting in there. 

Mr. Donnetiy. With respect to the termination of the crash 
program, Mr. Perry, testimony has been in the record that the Corps 
of Engineers and the contractors were asked to do the impossible day 
after day and week after week and month after month after July 14 
right up until the end of 1951. 

They were asked to do yesterday what they, the Air Force, wanted 
today, and you said that you have read through the report. Do you 
have any comment to make on that? 

Mr. Perry. I read through the record, and I do not get any impres- 
sion in such words as you have used. 

Mr. Donnetity. Mr. Bonny specifically testified to that. 

Mr. Perry. I have read the testimony that they wanted certain 
housing by some August 11 date, but I did not hear it up until the 
end of the year. There may have been one or two housing jobs that 
they needed in a hurry, but not week after week, month after month, 
up to the end of the year. There is nothing in tlhe testimony that 
warrants that conclusion, in my judgment, at all. If Bonny said 
that, | would think that he would like to reconsider it. 

Mr. Donnetty. I am not quoting directly from the record. That 
is my recollection of the testimony with respect to the crash date. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been the committee’s desire to complete the 
record on Morocco, and to do so only after affording an opportunity 


co be heard to all of the organizations involved. 
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CORRESPONDENCE WITH PUSOM RELATIVE TO TESTIMONY ON 
MOROCCAN PROJECTS 


Now, the Air Force has been heard this morning. The architect- 


engineer has not been heard from. However, at the direction of the 


committee, I addressed a letter on June 4, 1952, to the architect- 
engineer, that is, PUSOM, and transmitted copies of the page proof 
of the hearings and invited PUSOM to be here, if they desired to be 
heard. PUSOM replied on June 10, 1952, and indicated that at that 
time they had no additional information which they might contribute 
to the present record. I wrote back at the direction of the committee 
on June 12, 1952, to PUSOM and advised them of the five points upon 
which the Air Force desired to be heard and reiterated the committee’s 
invitation to be heard, if they desired to be heard. They replied on 
June 19, 1952, and asked that they be permitted to read the page proof 
of the Air Force’s testimony of today before they made up their minds 
whether they wanted to be heard, so at the committee’s direction I 
wrote to PUSOM on June 29, 1952, and formally notified them the 
record would be closed today and that they might attend and hear the 
Air Force’s presentation, and in addition might be heard after the Air 
Force was heard. I have here a letter of June 3, 1952, in which 
PUSOM states that it has withdrawn its reservation to be heard. 

I would like at this point to have this exchange of correspondence 
included in the record. 

Mr. Ritrey. Without objection, it will be inserted in the record at 
this point. 

(The correspondence referred to is as follows:) 

JUNE 4, 1952. 
te Moroccan air base construction. 
Mr. R. M. WaGneERr, 
Alternate Contract Director, PUSOM, New York, N. Y. 

My Dear Mr. Wacner: This letter is in confirmaticn of my telephone con- 
versation of teday with Mr. Bailey of your office. The Subcommittee on Military 
Public Works of the House Apprepriations Committee, ef which I am counsel, 
held hearings on the Moroccan air base matter on April 9, May 12 through 16, and 
May 19, 1952. Representatives of the Corps of Engineers and of Atlas Con- 
structors were then heard in detail. However, the Air Foree and your organiza- 
tion, PUSOM, were not heard in these hearings. 

The subcommittee has directed that cepies of the page preofs be served en the 
Air Force and on PUSOM, together with an invitation to be heard, if either the 
Air Force or PUSOM desires te be heard. Accordingly, I transmit herewith 
three c pies of the page pre¢ f. These cover all except Mav lg6and 19. TI e page 
proof for these 2 days will probably be available tomorrow, and I will forward 
them to you then. 

In the event that PUSOM desires to be heard, in respense te comments and 
observations made in the hearings with respect to PUSOM?’s performance or 
otherwise, the subcommittee would like to be so advised not later than June 11, 
and in such event would like to receive a list of the particulars on which PUSOM 
desires a hearing together with a statement of the pages in the page proof to which 
reference will be made. 

All of the testimony has been taken in executive session, and none of it has been 
released publicly. At such future time as the record is completed, it is the inten- 
tion of the subcommittee to publish the entire hearing. 

Very truly yours, 
Joun J. DONNELLY, JR., Counsel. 
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New York 22, N. Y., June 10, 1952. 
te Moroccan air base construction. 
Mr. Joun J. DONNELLY, Jr., 
Counsel, Subcommittee on Military Public Works, 
House Appropriations Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


> 


My Dear Mr. DONNELLY: Replying to your letter addressed to Mr. R. M. 
Wagner, our alternate contract director, under date of June 4, 1952, we have 
circulated the page proofs you sent us among our key personnel to the extent 
practicable in the time allotted. Although we would be glad to furnish your 
subcommittee with any pertinent facts within our knowledge, we do not believe 
that any additional information we might contribute to the present record would 
be material to the inquiry as a whole. 

Your courtesy in furnishing us with the testimony and in giving us an oppor- 
tunity to be heard is greatly appreciated. The Moroccan project is of vital con- 
cern to us, and we would appreciate being advised as to any additional testimony 
which may be given to your subcommittee relative thereto. 

Sincerely, 
PoRTER-URQUHART AND SKIDMORE, Ow1ncs & MERRILL, 
ASSOCIATED, 
By N. A. Ow1nes, Chairman of the (Governing Board. 


JUNE 12, 1952. 
Re Moroccan air base construction. 
Mr. N. A. OwINnGs, 
Chairman of the Governing Board, PUSOM, New York 22, N. Y. 

My Dear Mr. OwrncGs: Thank you for your letter of June 10 in response to 
mine of June 4. 

I note that you are not asking to be heard. In this regard, vou should be 
advised that the Air Force in a letter of June 11 requested a hearing on the fol- 
lowing points: 

1. The urgent nature of the program. 

2. Relationships among the Air Foree, Corps of Engineers, Atlas, and the 
architect-engineers. 

3. Site selections. 

4. Master planning. 

5, Standards of construction. 

Because of other pressing matters including the Air Force’s urgent request for 
an additional construction appropriation, it now appears that the Air Force will 
not be heard on Morocco for at least 2 weeks. 

You indicate in your letter that PUSOM had studied the page proofs to the 
extent practicable in the limited time allowed. It is not the subcommittee’s 
intention to foreclose you in any sense from deciding whether you desire to be 
heard. Do you wish to consider the matter further and advise? 

Sincerely, 
JOHN J. DONNELLY, Jr., Counsel. 





New Yor« 22, N. Y., June 19, 1952. 
Re Moroccan air base construction. 
Mr. JoHn J. DONNELLY, Jr., 
Counsel, Subcommittee on Military Public Works, 
House Appropriations Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Donnetiy: Thank you for your letter of June 12 advising us 
of the items on which the Air Force has requested a hearing. We aiso appreciate 
your statement of the subcommittee’s willingness to give us further time to 
digest the material covered on the page »roofs. 

On this basis, we would like to leave the matter of our being heard open until 
we have seen the page proofs of the Air Force’s statements covering the five items 
listed in your letter and any others they may bring up. 

We trust that this arrangement will be satisfactory to you and the subcom- 
mittee. 

Sincerely, 
PorRTER-URQUHART and SkipMORE, Owincs & MERRILL, 
ASSOCIATED, 
By N. A. Ow1nGs, Chairman of the Governing Board. 
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JUNE 29, 1952. 
Re: Morocean air base construction. 
Mr. N. A. Ow1NGs, 
Chairman of the Governing Board, PUSOM, 
New York 22, N. Y. 

My Dear Mr. Ow1ncs: The Subcommittee on Military Public Works will 
close the record on the Morocco problem during this week. In our exchange 
of letters, you indicated in your letter of June 19 that you wanted to reserve a 
decision on whether or not PUSOM desires to be heard until after the subcom- 
mittee has heard the Air Foree and furnished you a copy of the page proof 
thereon, 

Since it is expected that Congress will adjourn not later than July 5, the sub- 
committee has tentatively set a further bearing for Wednesday, July 2, to close the 
record. The Air Force will be heard at that time. If vou or any of vour repre- 
sentatives desire to attend and be heard after the Air Force’s presentation, the 
subcommittee will be pleased to have you do so. 

It will be appreciated if you will advise promptly of your intentions in the 
matter. 

Sincerely, 
JoHN J. DONNELLY, Jr., Counsel. 


New York 22, N. Y., June 30, 1952. 
JoHn J. Donne ty, Jr., Esq., 
House of Representatives, Committee on Appropriations, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Donnetiy: Thank you very much for your letter of June 29 
advising us as to the status of the hearings before your committee with regard 
to the Moroccen air base construction. 

Inasmuch as yeu indicate that Congress will adjourn not later than July 5, 
and that you intend to close your records cn July 2 with the Air Ferce being 
heard on that day, we respectfully withdraw our reservation to be heard, as 
requested in our letter of June 19, 1952, and consequently do not plan to appear 

We greatly appreciate your courtesy and consideration in keeping us informed 
as to the progress of the hearings. 

Very truly yours, 
Portrer-UrRQUHART AND SKIDMORE, OwINGS 
MERRILL, ASSOCIATED, 
N. A. Owrnes, Chairman of the Governing Roard. 

Mr. Ritey. You may be excused, Mr. Perry, if you wish to leave. 

Mr. Perry. Thank you very much for the privilege of appearing 
before you, sir. 


PROPOSED USE OF GUERCIF AS A BASE 


Mr. Ritey. Mr. Upton, in the last issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post there is a story on the Moroccan situation. I was very much 
interested to read there of a base at Guercif, that this article stated, 
from a strategic standpoint, and from an engineering standpoint, was 
more ideal than any base that was selected. I am wondering why 
that base was not used. 

Mr. Uprron. Mr. Chairman, I regret to say that the first I had 
heard of Guercif was when I read this story in the Saturday Evening 
Post and I am simply not able to answer the question. I can get the 
answer for you. 

Mr. Rivey. I should be very glad to have the answer for the record, 
inasmuch as it was raised by that article. 

Mr. Upton. All right, sir. I shall try to get it for you. 

Colonel Drersy. Mr. Chairman, | think I can supply that very 
readily, because it concerned a noncontroversial point. It was 
turned down because the logistics people considered that it would be 
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very difficult to supply. It is about 400 miles from the port, if I 
remember correctly. At any rate, it is a very considerable distance 
east of the port and the logistics people in the Pentagon turned it 
down for that reason after everybody else had agreed upon it. 

Mr. Ritey. There is no railroad over there? 

Colonel Dersy. There is a railroad over there, sir, but that is the 
reason they gave for turning it down. A 400-mile rail haul is very 
expensive, when vou have to haul everything that gets in there. 

Colonel Krorser. The pipeline distance entered into it, also. 

Colonel Dersy. To have brought a pipeline up there would have 
been very expensive, although I believe they were talking about mak- 
ing that a fighter base and leaving out the pipeline. Anyway, those 
logistic considerations were the reasons why it was turned down. 

Mr. Ritey. In that same article, in regard to the much discussed 
base at Mechra bel Ksiri, they stated that a Pasha’s palace had to be 
demolished and a railroad relocated, and a hill cut down, if an air 
base were put in there. I wondered whether that was true. 

Mr. Upron. Mr. Chairman, the onlv information I have on that 
is that a hill had to be cut down if the air base were adapted to certain 
purposes. 

Mr. Ritey. This article stated that this Pasha’s palace had to be 
torn down, a railroad rerouted; and that some of the railroad was 
rerouted. Colonel Derby, | wonder if you can throw any light on 
that? 

Colonel Dersy. Those are things that would have had to be done 
if they wanted to make a bomber base out of it. That was not 
actually done. 

Mr. Ritey. The railroad was not actually moved? 

Colonel Dery. No, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. What about the Pasha’s palace? 

Colonel Dersy. No, sir. The Pasha’s palace was not even 
touched. Those were things, if vou had wanted to build a bomber 
base rather than a fighter base, would have had to be done. 

Mr. Riney. The impression I got from reading this ariicle was that 
this palace had to be torn down and the railroad rerouted and some 
grading done on the hill. I wanted simply to clear that up for the 
record. 

EXPENDITURES AT MECHRA BEL KSIRI 


Mr. Donnenty. Mr. Upton, Mr. Perry in his prepared statement 
said, with relation to Mechra bel Ksiri, that the estimate of the direct 
cost of this abandoned construction would be $126,000. My recollec- 
tion is that General Myers testified previou slv for the record that the 
cost was $143,000. Which is the more accurate figure? 

Colonel Krorper. $126,000, in that neighborhood, I believe, plus 
or minus a thousand dollars, was the figure mentioned in the cost 
report as nonrecoverable cost. 

Mr. Ritey. Did that include the moving cost? That is another 
item that was mentioned in this article in the Saturday Evening Post 
which said that not since the time of Hannibal had such a caravan 
ever crossed Africa. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Krorser. General Myers, in reference to these two figures, 
quoted one figure first and later corrected it in the record. I do not 
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have the Engineers’ cost report here, but he quoted a corrected figure 
later on in the record. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Would you supply for the record a tabulation of 
the items that the Air Force used in arriving at this figure? 

Mr. Upron. We would be glad to. I presume we will have to get 
the detailed breakdown from the Engineers. 

Colonel Krorsper. They were taken from the Engineers’ report. 

Mr. Donnetiy. We can then tell from that which items, as the 
chairman mentioned, were in that caravan that moved over 200 miles 
from Ben Guerir to Mechra bel Ksiri and back to Ben Guerir. 

Mr. Upron. We will be glad to supply the information. 

Mr. Donnetty. In the testimony there also appears the statement 
that this figure of $143,000 or $126,000 represented only about half 
the full cost of the adventure at Mechra bel Ksiri; that the indirect 
cost will amount to 100 percent of the direct cost. Does the Air Force 
have any comment to make on that? 

Mr. Upron. We would be glad to supply a statement of the possible 
indirect costs. I do not know whether we can get that exactly. 

Colonel Krorper. Actually it is an engineering cost report figure 
and | think it would be more appropriate if that cost were furnished 
directly by the Engineers. We would have to furnish it by taking an 
extract from the Engineer cost report. 

Mr. Upron. Mr. Chairman, we would be glad to obtain from the 
Engineers a cost report showing the breakdown of the direct cost and, 
to the extent possible, the breakdown of the indirect cost which we 
will supply to the committee, if the committee prefers that it not be 
supplied directly by the Engineers. 

Mr. Donnetiy. The transcript of this testimony will be submitted 
both to the Air Force and to the corps and if at that time this informa- 
tion could be supplied, it would be helpful. 

(The Air Force subsequently supplied the following statement of 
the loss at Mechra bel Ksiri:) 

DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL, 
Washington, July 10, 1952. 
Joun J. DONNELLY, Esq., 
Counsel, Subcommittee on Military Public Works, 
House Appropriations Committee, Washington, D. C. 

Drar Mr. DONNELLY: In the course of the bearings July 2 on Morocean air- 
bare construction, vou requested the Air Force to supply you with figures on 
both direct and indirect costs pertaining to construction activities at Mechra 
bel Ksiri. I am attaching as enclosure 1 to this letter cost sheets which, in our 
opinion, are the most detailed available cost data covering operations at Mechra. 
These data appear in a report of examination of cost records prepared by the 
Office of the Auditor General of the Air Force. The total cost reflected is 
$361,828.95. Those portions of the data identified as schedule B—5e and schedule 
B-6 would represent direct costs. It is probable in the opinion both of Air 
Force and Engineer representatives that some of the expenses reflected in the 


other portions of the data than those referred to above should rightfully be 
} 


absorbed as indirect costs chargeable to the construction of the five main bases 
in French Morocco and not merely as chargeable to operations at Mechra bel 
Ksiri. 

a * * * * * * 


Sincerely, 
ArvIN E. Upron, 
Deputy General Counsel. 


96640—52—pt. 4a——3 








CENSORSHIP EXERCISED BY AIR FORCE OVER CORPS OF ENGINEERS 
MESSAGES 


Mr. Rrutey. Mr. Upton, there is one other question I should like 
the Air Force to answer, if it will. Mr. Perry testified this morning 
that only general instructions were given to the Engineers through 
the Chief of Engineers and that the detailed planning and supervision 
of construction, and so forth, were left entirely to the Engineers. 
We would like to have the comment of the Air Force on the fact that 
Colonel Hardy refused to let Colonel Haseman send a telegram to 
his chief without Colonel Hardy’s comments attached to it. 

Mr. Upron. Mr. Chairman, I would be glad to comment on that 
right now. 

Mr. Ritey. We would be glad to have it, because if the Air Force 
is going to hold the Engineers responsible through the Chief of 
Engineers, the committee is very much interested in knowing why 
Colonel Haseman was not allowed to send his own messages without 
censorship. 

Mr. Upron. Mr. Chairman, I think the key to the question lies in 
the effect which the message might have had on negotiations that 
were going on with the French. As we tried to explain to the com- 
mittee in our prior testimony, the Engineers, of course, had the 
responsibility for construction, but we had the responsibility of carry- 
ing on the negotiations with the French. The fact is that the negotia- 
tion and the construction aspects overlapped to a more considerable 
extent than we had ever envisaged in November of 1950. I think 
the reason for Colonel Hardy’s and Colonel Haseman’s difficulties 
arose out of that overlapping; the fact was that Colonel Haseman and 
Colonel Hardy had somewhat different ideas as to the extent the 
messages which Colonel Haseman wanted to send might affect the 
negotiations which had not been completed with the French. 

Specifically, as I recall the testimony on that point, the issue arose 
over the fact that notification had not been received through local 
French channels that construction could proceed, although Colonel 
Haseman had received notification from the New York office of the 
Engineers that the agreement had been completed with the French 
and that construction could proceed. Colonel Haseman. can correct 
me if I am stating these facts incorrectly. But I think that is about 
all there is to it. As we said before, it is something that happened 
over a period of about 2 or 3 days and I do not think directly affected 
the picture of the Engineers’ construction responsibilities. It was a 
misunderstanding as to the relation between negotiation responsibility 
and the construction responsibility, which overlapped at that point. 

Mr. Ritey. But the concern that we feel there is that Mr. Perry 
made the positive statement in this prepared statement this morning 
that instructions were issued through the Chief of Engineers and ] 
do not see how you can hold the Engine ers responsible if they cannot 
contact their chief and get their instructions directly from his office. 
If a certain amount of authority were vested in the representatives of 
both the Engineers and the Air Force in Africa, that throws a different 
light on the matter. 

Mr. Upron. I cannot disagree with that, sir. This particular mis- 
understanding, as I recall, was over a period of only about 4 or 5 
days involving these two incidents which I believe happened between 
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April 19 and April 26. I certainly would agree that the Engineer 
representative has to get his instructions from his superior regarding 
construction if he is to be able to proceed with construction. The 
real question is: Would this request for instructions affect the nego- 
tiations which the Air Force was carrying on? 

Mr. Ritey. Another question arises in regard to beginning con- 
struction at Mechra bel Ksiri instead of Benguérir. If I recall the 
testimony correctly, there was no directive from the Chief of Engineers 
Office on that score and again Colonel Hardy would not let the local 
engineer contact his superior without censorship. 

Mr. Upton. I think Colonel Hardy admitted that there was a 
hold-up on Benguérir but I do not recall the Mechra bel Ksiri issue 
as involving Colonel Hardy and Colonel Haseman. 

Mr. Rirey. If I am not mistaken, they tried to contact their 
superior officers in order to get confirmation for the change. 

Mr. Upron. On page 400 of the record there is a reference to a letter 
from Colonel Hardy to Colonel Haseman authorizing beginning con- 
struction at Nouaseur, Sidi Slimane, and Mechra bel Ksiri; and the 
letter, which is quoted in the record, also states: 

No construction will be started at Benguérir until your headquarters is officially 
notified by this office. 

Mr. Rixey. I believe you will find from the testimony that the 
Engineers’ office never gave that instruction; that it was given by 
Colonel Hardy, or General Hardy. 

Mr. Upton. I am sorry, sir; I did not hear quite all of that. 

Mr. Riney. I believe if you read the testimony you will find that 
the instruction did not come from the Chief of Engineers’ office, but 
came from General Hardy who was then Colonel Hardy. 

Mr. Upton. To begin construction? 

Mr. Rixey. Yes. 

Mr. Upron. Yes, sir. That was as a result of the completion of 
negotiations. In other words, no construction could be begun until 
we had worked out our difficulties with the French. 

Mr. Ritey. The point that 1 am concerned about is that in this 
prepared statement vou say that all directives had to come from the 
Chief of Engineers’ office and the testimony shows that they did not. 

Mr. Upron. Perhaps I have not explained it adequately to you. 
As I see it, the question is: What is a construction directive and what 
is not? The construction directives have to go through the Chief of 
Engineers’ office; and, so far as I know, there is absolutely nothing 
in the record to indicate that they have not. But the question of 
when construction could actually begin depended upon the outcome 
of the French-Air Force negotiations, and that was the reason for 
Colonel Hardy’s letter which I have just referred to. 

Mr. Riney. If I remember it correctly, if you open up the whole 
case, Colonel Hardy had an entirely different plan from anything ever 
proposed before, involving another base. 

Mr. Upron. I am simply not competent to testify on that aspect 
of the matter. 

Mr. Riney. What I was concerned about is, What directives had 
to come from the Chief of Engineers’ office and what authority did 
the local representative of the Air Force have to order the Engineers 
around—if I may use that expression—or to issue orders to the 
Engineers? 
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Colonel Krorser. May I attempt to reply to that? 

Mr. Rizey. Yes. 

Colonel Krorser. The Air Force had been designated as executive 
agent of the Joint Chiefs of Staff for the negotiations with the Frerch 
and was responsible to give clearance for entering the sites and 
initiating construction; and in that respect, and in that respect only, 
was the Air Force representative entitled to issue any orders to the 
local Engineer representatives; whereas in the matter of pure con- 
struction the directives were to come from the Chief’s office. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Upron. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Rriry. Yes. 

Mr. Upron. With respect to Mechra bel Ksiri, I have just noticed 
a statement in General Hardy’s testimony at the bottom of page 410 
and the top of page 411. He had discussed Mechra bel Ksiri with 
Mr. Sallagar and Mr. Mitchell, two special assistants to the Secretary 
of Air Force, and they had suggested delaying or suspending construc- 
tion at Mechra bel Ksiri or Sidi Slimane, and he would not agree to 
that because that might affect the operations. 

Mr. Ritey. Did he not also include Mechra bel Ksiri? 

Mr. Upron. Sir? 

Mr. Ritey. Did not Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Sallagar include Mechra 
bel Ksiri? 

Mr. Uprron. Include it? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Upron. They had discussed the possibility of suspending con- 
struction at Mechra bel Ksiri, Sidi Slimane, or Ben Guérir. My 
understanding of General Hardy’s testimony is that he would not agree 
to suspend construction at Mechra bel Ksiri or Sidi Slimane. Rather, 
he would not agree to recommend to General Norstad that anything 
be held up there. 

| also believe, Mr. Chairman, that at the time General Hardy was 
here testifying General Timberlake also testified at that time what 
seemed to be to him the disadvantages and advantages of the so-called 
Hardy alternate plan. Not being by any means an expert in Air Force 
operational matters, I am simply not qualified to testify about that. 

Mr. Ritey. As I read this testimony, Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Sallagar 
wanted to suspend operations at Ben Guerir, Mechra bel Ksiri, or Sidi 
Slimane. The construction work had already started to a large extent 
on Sidi Slimane; so they went ahead with that. 

[ am just wondering why he felt it incumbent on him to go ahead 
with Mechra bel Ksiri also. There must have been a certain amount 
of authority invested in Colonel Hardy as the representative of the 
Air Force there. 

(Off the record.) 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AUTHORITY OF AIR FORCE REPRESENTATIVE IN AFRICA TO SELECT SITES 
FOR CONSTRUCTION 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Upton, could you tell me what the authority was 
of the Air Force representative in Africa with regard to the designation 
of the bases on which construction was to be started and the further 
negotiations with the French? 

Mr. Upron. Mr. Chairman, I think that the Air Force representa- 
tive’s principal authority—speaking now of General Hardy during 
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the days when he was Colonel Hardy, as successor to General Hamil- 
ton—was to carry on to a successful conclusion negotiations with the 
French which had already been undertaken. 

Mr. Rivey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Upron. He also had authority to release for construction to 
the Engineers bases which already had been approved. If he had any 
objection to any base that had already been selected, he had to refer 
that back to higher headquarters and he did do so in the case of Ben 
Guerir. 

Mr. Riuey. Are there any other questions? 


CONSTRUCTION OF GoLF CoUuRSE AND CIVILIAN CLUBHOUSE AT 
McCuLevuan Air Force Base 


Mr. Donnetiy. I think for the record, Mr. Chatrman, passing to 
another phase of our relationship with the Air Force, I should invite 
the committee’s attention to the chairman’s letter of June 26, 1952, 
to Secretary Finletter, in connection with the construction of a golf 
course and civilian employees’ clubhouse at McClellan Air Force 
Base, Sacramento, Calif. 

The chairman in this letter requested answers to specific questions. 

Separate and apart from that, the Air Force was requested in the 
budget hearings for a report on the McClellan Air Base proposition. 
Mr. Huggins told me on June 26th that the preliminary report would 
be available to the committee on Monday or Tuesday. To date- 
this is Wednesday—we have not heard a word from the Air Force on 
this matter. 

The committee has expressed its desire that this matter be reported 
to the committee before Congress adjourns, in order that appropriate 
attention might be given to the matter. Mr. Upton, will you be 
good enough to get for the committee a statement from the Air 
Force today as to when the committee may expect this information? 

Mr. Upron. Yes, sir; I would be glad to call you as soon as I get 
back to the office. 

Mr. Ritey. We thank you for your testimony, gentlemen. 


SUBMISSION OF HuistoricAL ANALYSIS OF MoroccAN SITUATION 


Mr. Upron. Mr. Chairman, am I permitted to offer for the record 
this historical analysis of the Moroccan situation? 

Mr. Donne ty. It bears the customary Air Force red stamp. 

Mr. Upton. It bears a “Confidential” stamp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Donnetty. In the colloquy off the record, Mr. Upton discussed 
the confidential nature of the document which he is tendering to the 
committee. It is the view of the committee that the document should 
be received for the committee’s confidential study and use but should 
not be published or printed in any way. 

(The document was received for the information of the committee.) 

Mr. Donnetty. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Donnetiy. Now, the Corps of Engineers has been here 
throughout this hearing today. The committee at this point wonders 
if the Corps of Engineers has any comments to make. 
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CORPS OF ENGINEERS OBSERVATION ON AIR FORCE TESTIMONY 


General Noup. Mr. Chairman, I should like to make a brief 
comment. 

We are prepared to answer any detailed questions which the 
committee may wish to ask. 

In respect to the statement presented by Mr. Perry, we find that 
the analysis of the testimony and certain of the statements therein 
are taken out of context, and our conclusions on many of the points 
covered there would be somewhat different from those arrived at in 
the paper. I should say parenthetically that we have just received 
that statement. 

However, I feel that ali those points were amply covered in the 
testimony which has been given heretofore. The only danger of such 
a paper is as it may confront a casual reader who is not interested in 
looking back into the testimony. I do not think that it would aid 
the committee particularly if we were to comment on certain areas of 
disagreement. It is all in the testimony, in my opinion, which has 
been received heretofore. 


TESTING OF RUNWAYS AT NOUASSEUR AND SIDI SLIMANE 


Mr. Ritey. General Nold, have you completed or have you had 
any investigation completed on the runways at Nouasseur and Sidi 
Slimane, to show whether or not the construction was up to the min- 
imum standards which were requested for those installations? 

General Noup. Yes, sir; we have. I think it may serve the com- 
mittee’s purpose to have a brief answer to that question from General 
Hardin. He has been following the elaborate testing program quite 
closely, and if it pleases the chairman I will ask him to make a state- 
ment on that. 

Mr. Ritrey. The committee would be pleased to hear what testi- 
mony vou have from the investigators as to whether or not the con- 
struction at Sidi Slimane and Nouasseur was up to the minimum 
standards prescribed for those locations. 

General Harbin. Mr. Chairman, beginning in February we initiated 
a comprehensive testing program of the various paved areas at both 
Sidi Slimane and Nouasseur. This testing program involves the 
making of what we call CBR tests, which means “California bearing 
ratio”’ tests, of the material in place. It is a time-consuming opera- 
tion; and those tests, at the various places we feel it is necessary to 
make them in order to get complete coverage, will not be ready for 
evaluation until the 15th of July, at which time we propose to send a 
team of experts back to Morocco and with the architect-engineer 
evaluate the results of these tests. 

For your information, I should like to point out that taking a CBR 
is really measuring the relationship of the shear resistance of the 
material in question as against a perfect material which we use as a 
sample of crushed stone. It is a test which was developed for design 
purposes, and really indicates in itself no particular properties other 
than what can be incorporated in a design formula. 

The whole matter of design of flexible pavements is an empirical 
design procedure and is based upon long and exhaustive practical 
tests which we conducted in a laboratory in Mississippi in arriving at 
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a procedure for design. We tested samples of runway at this Missis- 
sippi laboratory, ac ‘tually building them in place and destroying them 
by repetitive loadings of a vehicle which would approximate the wheel 
load of a plane. 

The designs are based upon an unlimited number of repetitions of 
loading. 

I go into this detail only to acquaint you with the fact that since 
there has been so much criticism of the design—most of the criticism 
has come from our own technicians’ reports—I wanted to point out 
that when we talk about a runway having a capacity of so much we 
mean that that runway will have that capacity for an unlimited num- 
ber of passings, with the repetition of loading being 5,000 or 6,000 
without any appreciable effect on the surface. This, of course, is a 
most extreme assumption. 

On the other hand, we also take these CBR values when the material 
is saturated and not in its natural state nor in its dry state. Therefore, 
that is another severe assumption as to the ultimate condition the 
material will be in during the life of the pavement. 

So, in taking these CBR values we are attempting to reintroduce 
them into the design formulas and determine the effectiveness of the 
work. 

So far the test results have indicated some variations between area 
and we have well been aware of some of those variations. However, 
it has been our concept from the beginning of this situation that it 
was very likely—and our technicians’ reports so indicated—that great 
improvement could be had by abeirgewoagy compaction obtained by the 
use of what we call a supercompactor, a big machine which weighs 
several hundred tons. It is common dee actice to use the supercom- 
pactors now on the highest-grade highway construction, such as the 
New Jersey Turnpike, to develop areas that may need further treat- 
ment. 

But vou get a tremendous compactive effort from them. 


DEFICIENCIES IN SOUTH WARMUP APRON AT NOUASSEUR 


In taking these CBR values, we developed in a certain area of 
Nouasseur, the south warmup apron, that there were certain defi- 
ciencies in bearing value of the subgrade and the base course. The 
subgrade is the natural material and the base course is the rock or 
added material to improve the supporting value as you approach the 
surface layers. 

So we began a series of tests which are now under way to determine 
what additional density in the material, even through the completed 
surface of the runway, could be obtained by the use of these super 
compactors. The results have been most encouraging. General 
Walsh reports to me in an interim report on this work at Nouaseur 
that he was able to obtain the compaction which had been sought in 
the beginning, and found not to be available, in all these CBR 
values, as developed by our testing procedure. 


CORRECTION OF DEFICIENCIES 


I should be glad to give you for the record a summary of eight 
locations, four of which are on the base course at Nouasseur and four 
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of which are on the subgrade at Nouasseur, showing the before and 
after values of the CBR tests, and also certain information in this 
tabulation about water-content ratios, both soaked and natural, 
which abbreviations are shown in a tabulation, but may not be clear 
to you as to what they mean. There is also a note at the bottom of 
this tabulation which indicates that substantial improvement has 
been gained by the additional rolling and that it is planned to do more 
of this rolling and have this data available for the evaluation group 
which will proceed on the 15th of July to Morocco additional informa- 
tion for determining what corrective action is necessary. 

On the face of it it would appear from General Walsh’s interim 
report that it would be a rather easy matter to correct most of these 
deficiencies which are in fact of limited extent, and that while what we 
call “some dental work”? may have to be done in certain areas it will 
be of a minor extent. There is nothing in the way of any operational 
limitations on any of these paved surfaces except in the uncompleted 
one at Nouasseur, which I am sure vou are familiar with, the apron 
which got wet and we could not use. 

Mr. Rirey. Do you make these CBR tests in your own laboratories, 
or do you contract with some private laboratory? 

General Harpin. Well, they are made with a machine, Mr. Chair- 
man, Which in the in-place test is attached to a truck. We do that 
with our own forces; and we also have provided equipment to the 
architect-engineer, and he is assisting us in the performance of those 
tests. We do it both ways. 

Mr. Ritey. It is customary for the Engineers to make these tests 
on all completed runways to see that the specifications have been 
carried out; is that not true? 

General Harbin. Yes, sir. We do that as a routine matter. If it 
is not immediately after construction it is shortly thereafter, as soon 
as we can get around to it with the limited equipment we have. 

Mr. Davis. As to the alligatored spot, has that been patched? 
What did vou do with that? 

General Harpin. I do not believe I can answer that, Mr. Davis. 
It had not been repaired the last time I talked to General Walsh. 
Whether it has been repaired at this time I could not say. 

It was apparently of narrow width and did not really affect the 
operational use of that taxiway. It was a lane, as described to me, 
of about 20 feet wide. It was just about the lane of a dumping opera- 
tion with the trucks which carried the material from the pit to the 
taxiway. 

VALUE OF SEAL COAT ON RUNWAYS 


Mr. Rirey. General, I believe there is a statement in the testimony 
that a seal coat was being put on these runways. Do vou not think 
that would be beneficial, in addition to the other work? 

General Harpy. A seal coat, Mr. Chairman, meaning a seal coat 
op top of the bituminous surfacing, can have some value, of course. 
We have expected to get, and the tests have indicated we will get, 
materially improved density in the bituminous surfacing by this 
rolling operation with the very heavy equipment. Its effect is very 
marked, not only on the bituminous surface, when the weather is hot, 
but also the penetration through the base course and down into the 
subgrade. We get beneficial compaction from top to bottom. 
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Mr. Ritwey. As a result of this compaction your load-carrying 
qualities of these runways would be improved, in your opinion, to 
the extent that so far as it is foreseeable any trouble would be elimi- 
nated? 

General Harpin. At this stage of the investigation, we are very 
encouraged in that direction. 

Mr. Ritey. We thank you very much. 


INTERIM REPORT ON REEVALUATION OF SOUTH WARM-UP APRON AT 
NOUASSEUR 


Without objection, we will insert this photostat chart showing the 
results of the tests in the record at this point. 
(The document is as follows:) 


INTERIM RkEporRT ON REEVALUATION OF SourH Warm-up APRON—NOUAS 


\n evaluation study made on the south warm-up apron at Nouasseur disclosed 
deficiencies in the bearing value of the subgrade and base course. At the time 
it was recommended that heavy pneumatic tired rolling of the area be carried 
out to determine the improvement which could be obtained in the deficient 
materials. 

In FED evaluation report titled—‘‘ Evaluation Studies, South Warm-up Apron, 
Nouaseur,’’ & program was outlined and instituted to reroll the apron with a 
200-ton pneumatic-tired roller on the existing 2-inch asphaltic concrete binder 


course and reevaluate the subgrade and base course periodically during com- 
paction until results indicate successful or unsuccessful conclusions. 

The results of the evaluation upon completion of eight passes on four coverages 
with the 200-ton roller are summarized in the following table: 
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It will be noted that substantial improvement has been gained by the addi- 
tional rolling and it is planned to be reevaluated again after an additional 
passes of three coverages. These results indicate the average percent increase ir 
bearing capacity of base course subgrade to be 45 percent and of the base course 
to be 90 percent 


The before and after tests were made within 5 feet of each other. 


SIX 


Mr. Ritey. We thank you, gentlemen. 
The committee will stand adjourned. 
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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1952. 


RESULTS OF ON THE GROUND TESTS AND INVESTIGATIONS 
WITNESSES 


LT. GEN. LEWIS A. PICK, CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 

MAJ. GEN. G. J. NOLD, DEPUTY CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 

BRIG. GEN. JOHN R. HARDIN, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 
FOR MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 

BRIG. GEN. O. E. WALSH, DIVISION ENGINEER, MEDITERRANEAN 
DIVISION, OFFICE OF CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 

JOSEPH W. BISHOP, JR., ESQ., DEPUTY COUNSELOR, DEPARTMENT 
OF ARMY 

CHARLES HASKINS, ESQ., OFFICE OF DEPARTMENT COUNSELOR, 
E. MANNING SELTZER, ESQ., CHIEF, LEGAL DIVISION, CORPS OF 
ENGINEERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 

COL. GEORGE T. DERBY, FORMER DISTRICT ENGINEER, ATLANTIC 
DISTRICT 

LT. COL. L. L. HASEMAN, FORMER DEPUTY DISTRICT ENGINEER, 
EAST ATLANTIC DISTRICT 

ROBERT R. PHILLIPE, OFFICE OF CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 

THOMAS B. PRINGLE, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 

BRIG. GEN. C. C. FENN, OFFICE OF LEGISLATION AND LIAISON, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 

COL. ALLEN H. FOREMAN, OFFICE OF INSPECTOR GENERAL, ARMY 

GLEN W. MAXON, MAXON CONSTRUCTION CoO., INC. 

J. E. BURKE, VICE PRESIDENT AND TREASURER, MAXON CONSTRUC- 
TION CO., INC. 

RALPH F. KEENAN, VICE PRESIDENT, PACIFIC BRIDGE CO., MAXON 
GROUP 

FRED I. ROWE, PRESIDENT, W. L. JOHNSON CONSTRUCTION CO., 
MAXON GROUP 

JOHN P. H. PERRY, DEPUTY FOR INSTALLATIONS, AIR FORCE 

JOHN B. BONNY, ATLAS CONSTRUCTORS 

JAMES D. McCLARY, ATLAS CONSTRUCTORS 

C. N. WHILDEN, ATLAS CONSTRUCTORS 

RALPH E. MILLS, ATLAS CONSTRUCTORS 

HON. PAUL V. McNUTT, COUNSEL FOR ATLAS CONSTRUCTORS 

HENRY A. DUDLEY, ESQ., OF COUNSEL FOR ATLAS CONSTRUCTORS 

BRUCE D. McCREARY, PORTER, URQUHART CO. AND PUSOM 


PRESENT 


JOHN J. DONNELLY, JR., ESQ., SUBCOMMITTEE COUNSEL 
JOHN F. DOYLE, ESQ., ASSISTANT COUNSEL 


Mr. Rirey. The committee will come to order. 
INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


We have reconvened to complete the hearings on the construction 
work in Morocco. Certain tests and investigations have been under 
way, and the committee is interested to know the results of these 
on-the-ground investigations and these tests. 

The committee will start work at 10 in the morning and run to 
12.30; reconvene at 2 o’clock, and I do not know when we will quit. 
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We want to wrap this investigation up this week, if it is at all possible, 
and we will ask Mr. Donnelly now to proceed with the inquiry. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. Chairman, the hearing this morning is at- 
tended by representatives of the Corps of Engineers, headed by 
Lieutenant General Pick, the Chief of Engineers, and other high- 
ranking officers of the Corps of Engineers who have had much to do 
with Moroccan construction. 

Also present this morning are members of Atlas Constructors, the 
prime contractor for the job, represented here by eminent counsel 

In addition, the committee has before it this morning the survey 
group appointed by the Secretary of the Army, which is headed by 
Mr. Glen W. Maxon, with three of his colleagues. 

The Air Force is represented by Mr. John P. H. Perry, who is 
Deputy of Installations in the Office of the Secretary of the Air Force. 

The architect-engineer, PUSOM, is represented here today by one 
of its members, Mr. Bruce D. McCreary of the Porter, Urquhart Co., 
a component of PUSOM. 

In addition, we have here representatives of the Department of the 
Army headed by Joseph W. Bishop, Jr., Esq., Deputy Counselor of the 
Department of the Army, who has succeeded the Honorable Fred 
Korth. 

Also, we have a representative from the Office of the Inspector 
General of the Department of the Army. 

As you have stated, Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this hearing is to 
receive the results of the tedious, months-long tests conducted con- 
cerning the construction performance in Morocco, and also to receive 
the report of the current status of the management, organization, 
cooperation, and coordination, which was made by the Maxon group 

With respect to the architect-engineer, Mr. Porter, who is one of the 
principal officers of PUSOM, he is today engaged in testifying in a 
Federal court before a jury in litigation which arose out of the 
Moroccan job. The judge did not deem it wise to excuse Mr. Porter, 
and he will be here tomorrow, we expect. 

The agenda today breaks down very readily into two components 
The first component is the report of the Maxon group which has to do 
with the current status of the operation. 

The Maxon report is conditioned upon the final tests and the 
evaluation of them which took place in Morocco some days or week 
after the Maxon group had concluded its survey on August 14, 1952, 
so that actually, as the Maxon report states, it does not attempt to go 
into the evaluation of the construction or the necessity, or the extent 
of any corrective: action. 

The Maxon report was filed with the Secretary of the Army on 
Monday of this week, September 15. In the report the Maxon group 
states that it is satisfied with the competence of the officers and the 
personnel who have been conducting the California bearing ratio and 
other tests to determine the extent of any deficiencies that may have 
existed there on the Moroccan job. 

The second component of the hearing will have to do with the results 
of the final tests. 

In the latter days of August, after the Maxon group cut-off date of 
August 14, there was a high-level conference held in Morocco attended 
by Lieutenant General Pick, the Chief of Engineers; General Hardin, 
the Assistant Chief of Engineers, for Military Construction; General 
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Walsh, the Division Engineer, who has supervision over all of the 
Moroccan job; representatives of the architect-engineer; representa- 
tives of Atlas; and representatives of the Air Force. 

I have been advised by General Pick that at that meeting all the 
results were available and evaluated, and that Mr. Porter, the head 
of PUSOM, made an estimate of corrective action in the amount of 
$1,160,000. 

My understanding is that estimate was made by the architect- 
engineer; concurred in by the Chief of Engineers; by the Air Force 
and by all others present and concerned. 

The question of the firmness of that estimate, or the method by 
which it was arrived at, will be the subject of consideration in the 
hearings here. 

Upon his return to this country General Pick made a report to the 
Secretary of the Army which was furnished promptly by the 
Secretary’s Office to the committee. I do not know whether it was 
the same Mr. Porter who was in Morocco or not. 

General Pick. Yes. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. Porter made a report to General Pick, which is 
in the same general terminology and defined the same type of correc- 
tive action that General Pick reported to the Secretary of the Army. 

It would appear more logical to defer the consideration of the second 
phase; that is, the evaluation of construction and the extent of 
corrective action, until Mr. Porter can be here so that we will have 
the benefit of his direct testimony and the view of the Chief of 
Engineers, of the Air Force, the contractor and all others concerned. 

We will commence then with the first phase, if that is agreeable, 
Mr. Chairman, that is, the current status of operations of the Maxon 
group headed by Mr. Glen W. Maxon. They filed a report which is 
some 55 pages long. In the report Mr. Maxon lists those gentlemen 
who participated with him. Of the number, which approximates 10 
or 12, we have here this morning Mr. John E. Burke, vice president 
and treasurer of the Maxon Construction Co., Inc.; Mr. Ralph E. 
Keenan, vice president of the Pacific Bridge Co.; and Mr. Fred I. 
Rowe, president of W. L. Johnson Construction Co.; in addition to 
Mr. Maxon himself. 

Now, Mr. Maxon asked me what the extent of his testimony would 
be here today. He said that the report stands on its own feet, and 
in a large sense speaks for itself. 

Representing the committee I stated to him that the members 
themselves would like to hear directly from Mr. Maxon and the 
survey group, some comments with respect to the survey and with 
respect to the report and to explore some of the statements that are 
containued in the report. If that is agreeable, that is what we will 
do, Mr. Maxon. 

Mr. Maxon, would you want to make a general statement, or would 
it help if I would ask some questions as we go along? 

Mr. Maxon. In our report we have made a general statement. 
I do not know that we should attempt to enlarge upon that, but we 
certainly are most willing to clarify any question in the report by 
statements here—anything that you do not understand. If there are 
particular general statements that you would like to have from us, 
we will be most happy to try to comply. 


REPORT OF THE MAXON GROUP 


Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. Chairman, may there be printed in the record 
the full report of the Maxon group which is transmitted by letter of 
September 9, 1952, by Mr. Maxon to the Secretary of the Army? 

Mr. Rivey. First, I think that there should be inserted in the 
record the letter to the Maxon group from Secretary Pace, and then 
the Maxon report. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

JUNE 13, 1952 
Mr. GLENN Maxon, 
Maron Construction Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Dear Mr. Maxon: I want to express my appreciation to you for your willing- 
ness to undertake a survey on behalf of the Department of the Army in connection 
with air base construction in French Moroeco. In accordance with vour decision 
I wish to outline the general scope of the survey and report which I have asked 
you to make. 

In my letters of March 21 and April 14 to Senator Lyndon B. Johnson I reviewed 
actions to be taken, or already taken, to secure additional! ib pee and to 
correct deficiencies as to the work being done in connection with the Moroccan 
air bases. In those two letters, I indicated that an outstanding authority would 
be chosen to examine the situation both in Morocco and in this country—inde- 
pendently of the Army, Air Foree, and Atlas—in order to be sure that proper 
remedial steps have been taken, and to recommend whether further steps are 
needed. This is the basie statement of your mission. 

Prior to the date of my letter, and subsequently, witnesses before the Senator 
Lyndon Johnson Subcommittee on Preparedness of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee alleged numerous instances of faulty construetion, general nr nog 
agement, and waste in connection with the construction of the Moroecean air 
bases. Though I shall not attempt to itemize all these allegations, I believe that 
in general they fall into the following categories: (1) failure to comply wit! 
specifications in hea 1g the taxiways, aprons, and runways both at Nouaseut 


and Sidi Slimane, (2) failure to maintain adequate property accounts, controls, 
and procedures, (3 tiny saan records of cost, (4) laxity of control over the 
working force and insuflicient control over timekeeping, (5 ansekiataaknin main 


tenance of standards with respect to the construction o 


housing, (6) improper procurement procedures and consequent payment of exces 
sive prices for local purchases and services, and (7) possible kick-backs, 
and collusions. Some of these points have already been fully investi; 
some have been discussed at length before Senator Lyndon Johnson’ 
mittee and before a subcommittee of the ear ise faced s Committee. All 
of them are being formally investigated | y the Army at this time. Under the 
circumstances we can searcely expect vant to take the time to analyze all the 
historical data already of record on these point 
For this reason I shall ask vou to concentrate upon a survey to determi: 

whether the job is now being handled properly, whether any deficienci 
exist, and what remedial action is necessary. As indicated in mv original letter 
to Senator Johnson, I consider it essential for you to furnish us with your 


buildis ys, especially 








independent views. 

Specifically, concerning the seven allegations listed above, [ wish you to revicw 
the organization in Morocco, including the organization of the Corps of Engineers, 
the architect-engineers, and Atlas Constructors, as well as the Air Force liaison 
group, and in addition to inspect the New York procurement office, and to advise 
me as follows: (1) to what extent are there any present evidences of deficiencies 
and waste in connection with the Morocean air base construction, (2) are steps 
presently being taken to remedy these defects, including specifically the tests 
currently being conducted with respect to the runways, taxiways, and aprons 


at Nouaseur and Sidi Slimane, (3) are the steps taken sound measures to assure 
that the project is completed in a workmanlike manner, (4) if any defects presentls 
exist, What remedial action do you recommend. In addition to the foregoing, | 
should like to stress the importance of a cooperative and cordial working rel: tion 
ship between the representatives of the Corps of Engineers, Atlas Constructors 


architect-engineer, and the Air Force. I would therefore ask vou to inelude in 
your survey a report upon the working relationships in the existing set-up, whieh 
has been greatly reorganized since March of this vear. 
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In the performance of your survey you shall have authority to call on all 
interested parties, including Army, Atlas Constructors, and architect-engineer 
personnel for any and all information which you may need. Mr. Huggins, 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force in charge of installations, assures me that 
you will obtain similar cooperaticn of all Air Force personnel. You will be fur- 
nished with all assistance, including personnel, which you may need in ecarrving 
out your mission. I can assure you further that your report, when made, will 
not be subject to amendment without your consent. 

I understand that despite your bread experience you do n>t wish to set your- 
self up as an expert on all technical phases of the work at the Moroccan air bases, 
as for example the standards and specifications for runway construction. At the 
same time if there is any question in your mind of the adequacy of the tests 
being made or the steps taken to remedy any irregularities, I shall weleome your 
suggestions as to perscns who may be qualified to assist us to insure the highest 
standards of construction and management. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frank Pace, Jr., 
Secretary of the Army. 


Dayron, Ouro, September 9, 1952. 


To: Secretary of the Army, Washington (25), D. C. 

From: G. W. Maxon. 

Subject: Report of survey requested by letter June 13, 1952, Air Base Construe- 
tion, French Morocco. 

Dear Mr. Secrerary: The requested survey has been completed. We have 
reviewed the facilities and organizaticns as directed. With respect to the specific 
questions in paragraphs 5 and 7 ef your letter of June 13, our report follows. For 
your convenience the statement of ccnclusions and recommendations drawn from 
our observations precede the bedy of the report. 

In submitting the same I wish to commend most sincerely the gentlemen com- 
prising the survey group, each of whom has given freely the time and energy 
necessary. 

I desire also to commend for their thorough cooperation the personnel of the 
Corps of Engineers, of Atlas Constructors, of the architect-engineer and of the 
Air Corps liaison officer. 

Sincerely, 
G. W.Maxon. 


REPORT OF SURVEY OF AIR BASE CONSTRUCTION IN FRENCH 
MOROCCO 


CoNCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


A. There exists in the central base at Casablanca and Nouasseur, and in each 
of the construction areas a competent and well-organized staff at top level of all 
management agencies. If deficiencies exist or occur at other levels this staff can 
be relied upon to correct them. 

Management is aware of all factors required for an orderly construction program 
and is diligently functioning to eliminate all adverse elements within its control. 
It has been handicapped at times bv an intermittent flow of construction directive 
and by lack of funds. We recommend prompt action to provide construction 
authority and funds to support an orderly and continuous operation. 

B. Pavements now being constructed appear to meet the requirements of the 
specifications and good construction procedure. Certain portions of the pave- 
ments previously constructed at Sidi Slimane and Nouasseur do not fully meet 
current specification requirements; tests and evaluation studies are under way in 
these areas, and revaluation operations, together with the tests, are expected to 
provide in the near future data necessary for an estimate of the quantity of correc- 
tive action and of its probable cost. Since specific estimates as to quantity and 
cost ean be determined only by engineering studies requiring considerable time 
and personnel, no attempt was made by our survey group to duplicate the effort 
of others in this respect. 

The tests now under way are adequate to determine steps necessary to insure 
correction of deficiencies in these facilities. In our opinion the personnel of each 
agency charged with this responsibility is competent to determine the required 
degree of correction and to program corrective action with regard to economy, 
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the requirements of Air Foree Command, and without delay to progress at other 
facilities now under construction. 

We recommend that continuation of the tests and corrective action be left in 
the hands of these agencies. 

C. A sincere effort exists in all groups to coordinate the separate operations of 
each to produce an erderly and eecnomical conversion of funds into facilities 
There is a cordial working relatio ‘nship at group levels interviewed. 

D. The field operations of Atlas Constructors are well organized and properly 
supervised. The personnel will average in competency with that of other organi- 
zations of this character and magnitude. 

EK. The New Yerk office of Atlas Constructors is supervised by a capable staff 
of individuals with experience in construction activities. Administrative pro- 
cedures and controls conform to acceptable standards. Office arrangement and 
flow are orderly. The office staff appeared full for current operaticns, but this is 
a matter best resolved by those having an intimate knowledge of the expected 
worklcad—the district engineer and Atlas Constructors’ business manager. 

F. The French Morceco central office and project offices of Atlas Constructors 
are staffed with supervisors who, on the average, compare faverably with these on 
other projects of this character. Administrative procedures and controls conform 
to acceptable standards Office arrangement and flow of work are orderly except 
purchasing and property accounting which were being regrouped or reorganized. 
Staff is full but management expects attrition to reduce the excess. 

The timekeeping procedures provide ample control for timekeeping operation 

Purchasing de mabtien procedures are in accordance with good practice which 
provide control of this function. 

Property accounting records are now being prepared, using the most recent 
inventory as the starting base. The proposed records and procedures should be 


adequate to account for property. Top management shoul continue to give this 
operation constant attention until it is brought to a pais status in all respects. 

Cost records are not current. Additional help should be provided in the cost 
engineering section, if necessary, to keep cost records current. Method of costing 
materials drawn from inventories does not make for accuracy. This operation 
should be reviewed with property accounting procedure with the view of clearing 


the property record and the inventory account when materials are issued 


inventories. 


from 


AUTHORITY, PURPOSE, AND SCOPE 

The survey of the air-base construction in French Morocco which forms the 
subject of this report was made pursuant to a request from Hon, Frank Pac 
Jr., Secretary of the Army, for the Department of the Army. 

The purpose of this survey, therefore, was to examine the situation in French 
Morocco and in the United States and to render an independent and unbiased 
report of the current status of operations. The scope of the survey encompassed 
the following primary aims: 

a) To determine to what extent any deficiencies and waste currently exist in 
connection with the French Moroccan air-base construction. 

b) To determine what steps are currently being taken to remedy any existin 
deficiencies. 

To determine, specifically, what steps are currently being taken In relation 
to the tests being conducted with respect to the runways, taxiways, and aprons at 
Nouasseur and Sidi Slimane bases. 

(d) To determine whether the remedial steps being taken are sound and will 
assure that the project is completed in a workmanlike manner. 

To recommend any remedial action deemed necessary. 

f) To determine the status of working relationship between t! 
cipals involved. 


e various prin- 


SURVEY PERSONNEL 


To successfully execute the intent of the survey it was essential that able i 
dividuals qualified by experience for the task at hand, be selected Che i 
dividuals finally selected to form the surve group are listed below 
Review of Atlas Constructors’ New York peat 

J. E. Burke, vice president and treasurer, Maxon Construction Co., Ini 
Glen W. Maxon, Jr., vice president, Maxon Construction Co., I 
tussel J. Morgan, chief accountant, Maxon Construction Co., Inc 
Herbert J. Schnack, chief administrative assistant, Maxon ( 

Co., Ine. 
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Review of operations, French Morocco: 
Ralph T. Kennan, vice president, Pacific Bridge Co. 
Fred I. Rowe, president, W. L. Johnson Construction Co. 
Glen W. Maxon, president, Maxon Construction Co., Ine. 
John E. Burke, vice president and treasurer, Maxon Construction Co., Inc. 
Herbert J. Schnack, chief administrative assistant, Maxon Construction 
Co., Inc. 
Joseph P. Laws, construction engineer, Maxon Construction Co., Ine. 

The members of the survey group have broad experience, both within and with- 
out the continental limits of the United States, in construction operations of the 
type surveyed. They are all currently and actively engaged in construction as a 
life work. 

The survey group, although working as a coordinated body, was divided into 
two teams; the operational team and the procedural team. The task of the 
operational team was the inspection of the technical phases of the project, con- 
struction plant and construction operations. The task of the procedural team 
was the review of the administrative and control functions. 


PERIOD OF SURVEY 


The survey was conducted from June 24, 1952, through August 14, 1952, and 
was divided into two parts; namely the inspection of the New York office of Atlas 
Constructors and the inspection of the operations in French Morocco. The 
review of the New York office of Atlas Constructors was conducted prior to going to 
French Morocco so that the “feel’’ of the stateside operations could be obtained 
and later reflected in the scheme of the over-all operations. The New York office 
was reviewed by the procedural team from June 24 through June 26, The in- 
spection of operations in French Morocco was conducted from July 31, 1952, 
through August 14, 1952. 

No attempt is made in this report of the survey to include the details of the 
data and facilities examined. Actual physical inspection of the construction sites, 
servicing facilities and administrative officers were conducted. Group con- 
ferences and individual discussions, not only of the principal management but of 
the operational personnel, were held with all of the organizations. This report 
covers the observations of the major elements pertinent to the over-all operations 
from which the conclusions of the survey have been drawn. The main body of 
the report follows. 

ORIENTATION CONFERENCES 


Upon arrival at Casablanca, French Morocco, orientation conferences were 
immediately arranged with all the principals. A record of these conferences 
follows. 

Conference No. 1 

At 3 p. m., July 31, 1952, Mr. Maxon conferred with Gen. O. E. Walsh, com- 
manding Mediterranean Division, Corps of Engineers. The general was accom- 
panied by his executive officer, Col. G. W. Carlson, and members of his staff, 
and his Civilian French representative, Gen. J. Le Vavasseur. At this conference 
arrangements were made to meet with General Walsh and his staff at 9 a. m., 
August 1 and to hold later a conference at’ Nouasseur with Colonel Campbell, 
district engineer, Atlas Constructors, the architect-engineer and the Air Force 
liaison. 

Conference No. 2 

At 9 a.m., August 1, 1952, all members of the survey group conferred in the 
division office of the Corps of Engineers with General Walsh, his executive officer, 
Colonel Carlson, his chef engineer, Mr. Calloway, and his administrative assist- 
ant, Mr. Hannon. In this conference Mr. Maxon explained the authority for the 
survey and its scope. 

General Walsh then briefed the survey group on the scope of the operations of 
Atlas Construetors. The survey group was advised that currently there are 
operations on three of the five bases and that except for engineering studies little 
work had been done on either Boulhaut or El] Djema Sahim Bases. 

The functioning of the French Commission was explained to the survey group 
with special reference to the fact that it has the right to construct all off-base 
utilities; that is, power lines, railroads, publie highways, water lines and POL 
systems which are required to be relocated or to be constructed as new facilities 
to service the bases. In effect the money for such construction is turned over 
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to the French Commission which then takes lump-sum bids. These bids are 
subject to the approval of the Corps of Engineers. General Walsh stated that 
the bids received to date have been quite satisfactory. The POL svstem was 
designed by Fay, Spofford, and Thorndike, under a subcontract with Porter- 
Urquhart, Skidmore, Owings, Merrill, project architeect-engineers responsible to 
the Corps of Engineers for engineering studies, design, and inspection, hereinafter 
referred to as PUSOM. 

The contractors on the POL system include Battingnolles, Morrison-Knudsen, 
General Walsh advised approval was obtained from the Chief of !ngineers, Corps 
of Engineers, to have Morrison-Knudsen as a part of the French Moroccan 


contractors syndicate. Battignolles, Morrison-Knudsen provides the experience 
desired. Atlas Constructors have no responsibility for this contract. 

General Walsh then stated he had recommended that the building construction 
program be placed on a lump-sum basis using local contracting firms Lump-sum 
subcontractors are now working at Nouaseur Base.  I[t is planned to receive bids 
on the additional building construction and if bids are satisfactory to make co 





ract awards. Atlas Constructors is responsible for the performa ( 
tract but the awards are made subject to approval by the Corps of Engineers. 
The conference adjourned and we proceeded to the Nouasseur administrative 
headquarters with General Walsh 
Confe rerice No. 5 
In the office of Col. J. P. Campbell, district engineer, we were introduced to the 

following, who assembled for the conference with General Walsh and the surve 
group. 
Atlas Constructors: 

Mr. Ralph Mills, partner 

Mr. Lyman Wilbur, resident partner 

Mr. N. D: Teters, construction manager 

Mr. Edward Shaver, foreign business manager 
Corps of Engineers: 

Col. J. P. Campbell, district engineer 

Lt. Col. R. P. Davidson, executive officer 
PUSOM: 

Mr. James Porter, partner 

Mr. Jan Porel, general manager 

Mr. Edward Merrill, assistant general manager 
Air Force Liaison: 

Col. J. A. Barnett, French Moroeco and East Atlantie division 

Colonel Campbell opened the meeting and then deferred to General Wals} 

who advised the purpose of the survey and of the fact that the survey group came 
to French Morocco as representatives of the Secretary of the Army, Mr. Frank 
Pace, Jr. General Walsh added that during the course of the survey Colon 
Campbell and members of would be called upon for assistance and it 
was his desire that all four a 


l 


might be requested Ger 


cooperate fully in furnishing information that 
alsh then turned the conduct of tt meeting 
back to Colonel Campbell, v gave his assurance that he a 
would be available at all times to assist the survey group 


Colonel Campbell then turned the meeting over to Mr. Maxon who introduce 





d his entire staff 


all members of the survey group and stated briefly the experience and background 








of each member. Mr. Maxon stated that the survey group would be divided into 
two teams of three men each. One team would survey the field operations, the 
other would survey administrative procedures and controls He then expressed 
desire to first make a general survey of all bases and that during this surve 
representatives of each of the agencies be present He stated that he wished t 
interfere as little as possible with the routine operations of either individuals or 
agencies in the conduct of the survey. He suggested that the first inspection trip 
be to the project being the least advanced toward completion, and lastly to the 
project being farthest advanced toward completion 

During the discussion the survey group was informed that work in progres 
at Nouasseur, Sidi Slimane, and Benguérir Bases Also that some field investi 
gations had been previously carried in by PUSOM at El Djema Sabim 
Boulhaut, but that ho actual const! iction had been done at either hase At 
Boulhaut Base there is a partially constructed access road, a few small living 
quarters, and a portable pilot crushing plant installation. It was stated that 
further authority had been issued at this time for construction operations o 
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either of these bases. Colonel Campbell and Mr. Teters explained briefly the 
various operations at each base. The flow of materials and supplies from dock- 
side to their destination was outlined. Following a brief discussion on these 
questions it was decided that the survey group would proceed to Benguérir Base 
early the next day. Mr. Maxon then stated that it was his desire that our plan 
of procedure and the assistance given by the agencies would result in securing the 
desired information in the shortest practicable time. At this time a meeting was 
arranged to be held in the afternoon between the survey group and Atlas Con- 
structors. The conference then adjourned. 

Conference No. 4 

At 2 p. m. the entire survey group met with Atlas Constructors, represented 
by Messrs. Mills, Wilbur, Teters, Shaver, Coyne, head of the procurement di- 
vision, and Prior, head of supply and property. The Atlas Constructors’ staff 
explained their organizational structure, also the necessity of separating their 
employees into three groups, namely Americans, Moroccans, and all others. 
They explained that varying customs and regulations affecting each of the several 
groups resulted in a complicated rate structure and pavrollsystem. These varying 
regulations come about through circumstances beyond the control of Atlas Con- 
structors. This same condition applies to any of the agencies employing the above 
various classes of labor. 

It was stated that Arab labor does not live in Atlas Constructors’ construction 
camps, but is transported to and from each job site by commercial transportation 
or equipment operated by Atlas Constructors. European and American labor 
live in the construction camps or elsewhere at the individuals’ discretion. Trans- 
portation about the job sites is provided by Atlas Constructors. 

Atlas Constructors was asked about the size and status of their organizations 
at the general headquarters at Nouaseur and at each project area. They replied 
that their procedure and control organizations at the general headquarters are 
somewhat in excess of their immediate requirements but that these were gradually 
being reduced by the completion of employment contracts and terminations due 
to the uncertainty of a continuing volume of productive work. 

Atlas Constructors was asked further concerning the work now under way and 
the value of uncompleted work definitely assigned to them, which had definite 
funds allocated for its execution. It was stated that the total work assigned to 
Atlas Constructors represented approximately $300,000,000 for the prosecution of 
which they had been allocated $201,000,000. Of this amount $189,000,000 had 
been expended or committed. Commitments included an estimated amount for 
cancellation and termination reserves. There is an uncommitted amount of 
$12,000,000. The estimated payrolls are $3,000,000 per month. They had assur- 
ance that additional funds would be available for near future requirements. 

Atlas Constructors was then asked whether or not the flow of plans and 
specifications came to them in proper sequence and in sufficient volume to 
utilize to capacity the present organization. The reply was: In a general way 
ves, but the character of the work requires frequent changes in the plans and 
specifications. Stop orders are at times necessary and result in delays due to 
the flow of responsibility. Atlas Constructors advised, however, that through 
the efforts of General Walsh and Colonel Campbell and the Air Force liaison 
officer, Colonel Barnett, this condition had greatly improved and that organiza- 
tional planning is now being studied which should eliminate this difficulty. The 
meeting then adjourned. 


Brier Hisrory or Survey Group INSPECTIONS 


August 1, 1952—Nouasseur-Casablanca.—The operational team, accompanied 
by Mr. Mills and Mr. Wilbur of Atlas Constructors, inspected the quarry opera- 
tion, crushing and screening plants, warehouses, and storage areas. 

The procedural team, accompanied by Mr. Whildren and Mr. Prior, of Atlas 
Constructors, checked the warehouses and storage areas at Nouaseur. The 
unloading dock, material in transit area, and food warehouses located at Casa- 
blanea were also inspected by the procedural team. 

August 2, 1952—Renguérir—The operational team, in the company of 
Messrs. Mills and Teters, of Atlas Constructors, Messrs. Porter and Merrill, of 
PUSOM, Lieutenant Colonel Davidson, Colonel Crouch, area commander, and 
Mr. Burris, project manager for Atlas Constructors, inspected the quarry opera- 
tions, crushing and screening plants, asphalt plants, concrete-block plant, runway, 
taxiways, aprons, camp and recreational facilities, cafeteria, warehouses, storage 
area, shops, motor pool, POL, and utility systems. 
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The procedural team, escorted by Messrs. Sutton and Graham, of Atlas Con- 
structors, checked the area time office warehouses and records, general time office 
and records, payroll office and records, general administrative office and records, 
relating to equipment, labor costs, accounting, and personnel. 

August 4, 1952—Sidi Slimane.—The operational team, in the company of 
Lieutenant Colonel Koch and Lieutenant Colonel Henderson, Corps of Engi- 
neers, Messrs. Porter and Merrill of PUSOM, Messrs. Mills, Wilbur, and Teters 
of Atlas Constructors, Lieutenant Colonel Banta, area commander, and Mr. 
Kelly, project manager for Atlas Constructors, inspected the runway, taxiways, 
aprons, gravel pit and gravel processing plants, asphalt plant, crushing and 
screening plant, sewage disposal plant, soil laboratory and records of tests, con- 
struction camp, recreational facilities, family quarters and the dining hall. 

The procedural team, accompanied by Mr. Merkt of Atlas Constructors, in- 
spected the area time office and its records, the general time office and its records, 
the payroll office and its records, warehouses and property records, the general 
administrative office and records of personnel, equipment, labor costs, and gen- 
eral accounting. 

August 5, 1952—Casablanca.—The operational team, in the company of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Henderson, Corps of Engineers, inspected the dock facilities, 
material-in-transit facilities and warehouses. 

The operational team conferred concerning the testing procedures and opera- 
tions of the testing laboratory inspected prior to this date. 

The procedural team checked the office and records of the Comptroller and the 
functions of the General Office Services Section. 

August 6, 1952— Nouasseur.—The cperaticral team inspected the storage areas 
warehouses, repair shops, taxiways, and aprens. 

The procedural team checked the persennel office and records, general account- 
ing office and records, and cost accounting office and records. 

A critique was held by the survey group relating to progress to date and the 
need for further information and data. 

August 7, 1952—Nouasseur.—A conference between the operational and 
procedural teams cf the survey group was held at Nouasseur. 

A conference was held with Messrs. Mills, Wilbur, and MeClary of Atlas 
Censtructors eencerning the working relationship and cocperaticn between the 
different principals. In additien, the fellowing subjects were discussed: cests, 
available construction meneys, flow of plans and specifications, surpluses, and the 
pavement revaluations program. 

The precedural team again inspected the general accounting office and its 
records and the purchasing office and its records. 

Auqust 8, 1952—Roulhaut- Nouasseur-Casablanca.—The operational team, es- 
corted by Lieutenant Colcnel Robertson, Corps of Engineers, inspected the site 
of the Boulhaut base. After returning from the Boulhaut site the cperational 
team interviewed Mr. L. E. Bozarth, district principal civilian engineer, cencern- 
ing the tests and anticipated corrective Measures on the aprons, taxi-ways, and 
runways at the Nouasseur and Sidi Slimane bases. 

The procedural team checked the Casablanca purchasing office and records, the 
Casablanca perishable food storage facilities and records, and the payroll office 
at Nouasseur. 

August 9, 1952—Casablanca.—The operational team interviewed Colonel 
Barnett, Air Force liaison officer. During the interview matters relating to his 
general act ivities and respe nsibilities were discussed. The tests, ins} ectior S. and 
proposed remedial measures concerning the Nouasseur and Sidi Slimane pavement 
surfaces were discussed. 

The procedural team interviewed the heads of the following departments of the 
Corps of Engineers, division office, at Casablanca: management, fiscal, supply, 
and property. 

August 10, 1952—Casablanca.—A conference of the survey group was held to 
determine the progress of the survey to date and to draft an agenda for a com- 
bined All Principals Conference to be held August 11, 1952. 

August 11, 1952—Nouasscur.— A general conference was held at the district 
engineer’s office with the following representatives present: Division engineer, 
the distriet engineer and staff, Atlas Constructors, PUSOM, and the Air Force 
liaison officer Pertinent discussion was entered into concerning general matters 

The operational team also inspected the base at Nouasseur while the procedural 
team interviewed the heads of the fiscal, management, supply, and property 
departments of the district office, Corps of Engineers. In addition, the property 
and accounting records were examined at the Nouasseur base. 
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August 12, 1952—Sidi Slimane—.One member of the operational team went to 
Nouasseur, planning to fly to Sidi Slimane for. the purpose of observing test 
operations with the 200-ton roller. The flight was canceled when advised that 
the 200-ton roller was being repaired. 

The procedural team interviewed the area auditor of the Army Audit Section 
and checked personnel records of Atlas Constructors. 

August 13 and 14, 1952—Casablanca.—The survey group occupied these 2 days 
compiling, editing, and briefing data and information preparatory to drafting the 
report of the survey. 

GENERAL SURVEY OF PROJECT 


CONSTRUCTION OPERATIONS 


Transportation and storage 

Transportation.— Equipment, materials, and commodities purchased in the 
United States are consigned to Claremont Terminal, N. J. At this location the 
unloading, storing, checking, recording, preparation, and reloading for overseas 
shipment are performed. The actual physical operations are performed by an 
independent stevedoring contractor under the direction of the Army Transporta- 
tion Corps. 

As Atlas Constructors have no operational responsibility for Claremont Ter- 
minal, no detailed appraisal was attempted concerning the efficiency of the 
terminal. The general lay-out of the terminal should permit efficient handling. 
The storage areas, warehouses, and docks were in excellent order, appeared work- 
wavs and the operatious were judged to be under competent direction. Repre- 
sentatives of Atlas Constructors advised that the terminal was servicing their 
needs satisfactorily. 

The equipment, materials, and commodities arriving by vessel at Casablanca 
Harbor are unloaded directly onto Atlas Constructors’ transportation units. 
rhis efficient operation was the result of favorable negotiations with the French 
port authorities. One rehandling operation generally required in ship-unloading 
operations is eliminated. 

The dockside operation is under the supervision of Atlas Constructors, Mr. 
Manning in charge. The operations definitely indicate Mr. Manning to be an able 
person with the requisite experience for this type operation. 

Storage.—The materials, equipment, and supplies are transported from dock- 
side to MITA (material-in-transit area) located in Casablanca. MITA is in effect 
a clearinghouse operation. Incoming shipments are identified, checked, and 
classified at this location. : 

To expedite and eliminate rehandling, bulk materials are generally transported 
directly from dockside to project site. The operation of MITA appears most 
effective. This operation has been functioning approximately 4 months. The 
open-storage areas and warehouses are adequate, accessible, and orderly. The 
entire area has proper secuyity. 

Perishable foodstuffs and commissary supplies are stored in warehouses located 
in Casablanca, from which they are transported direct to the project sites. The 
warehouses and storage areas are orderly and clean and perishables are under 
proper refrigeration. The stocks are identified by stock cards upon which are 
recorded receipts and disbursements. Stock records are in order, current, and 
adequate. It was evident that a physical count was taken on a 4-week cvcle. 

Central storage area.—A central storage facility is now being established at 
Nouasseur. Upon completion it will be the base facility for storage and ware- 
housing operations. Previously the warehouses had been at scattered locations 
in Casablanca. The warehouses at Nouaseur had been in operation for only 
2 months. Therefore, the warehousing operation was in the process of being 
organized. It is estimated that approximately 60 days will be required to bring 
this operation to the standard required by the management. At the end of this 
transition period the warehousing facilities should be ample for the operations. 

Project storage areas.—Project storage facilities at the various construction 
sites are adequate and orderly. The warehousing operations are arranged for 
proper handling. All bins are identified with stock cards except for the. project 
warehouse at Sidi Slimane. The warehousing operation at that location is in a 
transition stage, with materials in the process of rearrangement. 

Transportation and housing of personnel 


Trans portation.—Transocean: The majority of personnel recruited in the 
United States and Europe are transported to Casablanca by air. At the terminal 
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tion of their employment they are returned to their point of hire by air transporta- 
tion. Military Air Transport is utilized whenever available. 

Local: The transportation of the native workmen from the towns and villages 
to the work sites is handled by motor vehicles operated by Atlas Constructors or 
the special trains operated by a French Moroccan common carrier 

Transportation within the project areas is handled by motor vehicles under the 
operation of Atlas Constructors. 

Housing.—Only American and European employees are housed on the project 
The housing consists mainly of single- or multiple-unit 
The lay-out of the housing areas are orderly. 


sites. prefabricated 
buildings and tents. Sanitation 
and maintenance are proper. 

At the Ben Geuerir Base the capacity of the construction camp, including 
recreational and commissary facilities, are approximately double that required 
for the contractor’s present forces. The design of these buildings is equivalent to 
the 10-vear specification of the Air Force. Negotiations are currently under way 
to transfer facilities and accommodations for approximately 1,000 men to the 
\ir Foree. The contractor’s camps, warehouses, and shops for future bases are 
to be designed and so located that they may become a part of the permanent 
facilities of the Air Foree Command. 

Che cafeterias and dining halls are all of good construction and properly 
They are well maintained and efficiently operated. The food is of 


equipped. 
well prepared, and appeared to be satisfactory from a dietarv view- 


cood quality, 
point. 
Plant facilities 
Suitable uarries and/or gravel deposits have been 
Sultapok quar>rrkt and/or grave aep l na 


Aggregate production. 
The operations are properly equipped, satisfactorily 


opened at each project site. 
organized and supervised by experienced superintendents. 
Crushing and screening plants.—The crushing and screening plants produce 
materials for base courses and asphalt pavement. The plants are properly 
5 is to the flow of materials, efficiently operated and well maintained 


nged ¢ 1. 
he plant at Sidi Slimane was producing and stocking 
This material had been selected from the lower stratum 
[It is anticipated that this mate 


“special” aggregates 
of the deposit as this 


‘rial will be 






stratum was free of excessive clay. 
used for corrective measures on certain parts of the aprons, taxiways, and run- 
Ways. 

Asphalt plants (Asphalt plants appear to be well ] relatio to the 
work, properly arranged, and in good operating condi A md aspnal 
plant is now being assembled for operations at the Benguérir base 

Concrete block planis.—The conerete block plants are of the latest design and 
produce an excellent product. Due to changes in plans and specifications these 
plants have a capacity above the present project requirements 
Equipment and maintenance 

Vaintenance and storage Kach project site is adequately equipped with shops 
and storage areas for equipment maintenance, minor repair, and storagt 

Central maintenance base \ central repair facility is being established at tl 
Nouasseur Base for the purpose of major repair and overhaul of equipment of all 
bases The shops have been completed only a short time, approximately 3 weeks 
This facility will require approximately 60 days to complete. Previously repa 


shops, 11 in number, had been located throughout Casablanca 


POL system 

The POL system loeated in off-base areas is being constructed by 
of Freneh and Moroeean contractors under the direction of the Corps of Engi- 
neers. Under this operational arrangement Atlas Constructors supplies 50 
experienced welders, certain items of pipeline construction equipment, repair 
parts and pipe without cost to the syndicate. The system when completed will 
involve approximately 300 miles of pipeline. 


a svndieate 


Roulhaut Base 

No current construction operations were in progress at this base. 
as operations were expected to be started in the near future, the operational team 
was escorted by Lieutenant Colonel Robertson, Corps of Engineers, and Mr. Mills 
of Atlas Constructors to the proposed site of operations. Lieutenant Colonel 
Robertson indicated several soil test strips that had been constucted, using shale 
site and sandstone obtained from a quarry approximately 3 miles west 
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A pilot crusher plant had been set 


However, 


from the 
of the center line of the proposed runway. 
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up to reduce shale and sandstone. This plant was for research and is still in 
place. We thén proceeded to the runway and examined two test pits approxi- 
mately 2 feet deep. The top 12 inches was a very light topsoil and the bottom 12 
inches was a type of marl impregnated with “buckshot” stone. Lieutenant 
Colonel Robertson pointed out several guyas, which are large depressions having 
no drainage outlets except through seepage. At the time of the inspection the 
guyas were dry but we were informed that they fill with water during the rainy 
season (October to May) and remain full until late May. The average annual 
rainfall was stated to be 28 inches in this locality. We then proceeded to the 
sandstone quarry site and were advised that sufficient quantities of material 
were available and that the quality of the material is deemed acceptable for 
“select” borrow. Lieutenant Colonel Robertson indicated the power lines and 
roadway which would have to be relocated in the construction of the Boulhaut 
Base. 

The rock quarry site located approximately 6 miles from the west end of the 
runway was inspected. It was stated that it will be required to build a haul road 
for the entire 6 miles. 

The rights-of-way to sandstone and rock quarries and the quarry sites have not 
been secured. The relocation of utilities must be done by the French Commission. 
Paving operations 

Benguérir base.—At this site the operational team rode and walked over the 
aprons and runway and observed sections of the completed subbase, primer appli- 
cation and the binder course. Although the surface of the leveling course had a 
rather smooth finish, it was observed that no failures bad occurred on a test 
section of the runway including the binder course, which had been subjected to 
200 passes of the 200-ton roller. 

Sidi Slimane base.—Inspections were made of the runway, taxiways, and 
aprons. The operational team was advised that several passes with the 100-ton 
roller had been made over the south end of the runway. We had hoped to observe 
this roller in operation; however, it was being repaired at that time. 

Nouasseur base.—The operational team inspected the runway, taxiways and 
aprons and observed the placing of the base course, binder course and top asphalt 
course. The base material for the surface of the runway is placed on a sub grade 
composed of special borrow, a material locally called tufa. The thickness of the 
base and surface courses is 16 inches. 

Operation of the 200-ton roller was observed on the north and south taxiways. 
It was stated that 7 passes of the 200-ton roller had been made over this entire 
taxiway svstem. The only noticeable irregularities of the surface were over 
areas where excavations had been made for duct lines. 

An inspection was then made of the operational apron, one-third of which had 
been rolled with the 200-ton roller. Evidences of depression were frequent but 
no complete break through had been reported on this section of the apron. 


TESTS AND REMEDIAL MEASURES 


The tests and proposed remedial measures concerning the runway, taxiways, 
and aprons at Sidi Slimane and Nouasseur bases were extensively inspected and 
discussed by the survey group. 

At Sidi Slimane base an inspection was made of the area of the taxiway which 
PUSOM had concluded to be deficient from cores and test pits. This area had 
been rolled with the 100-ton roller. The surface was slightly rough but no de- 
ficiencies existed that interfered with current flight Operations. 

It had been planned to observe test operations with the 200 roller on the Sidi 
Slimane base. However, a breakdown of the roller prevented this observation. 
An additional 200-ton roller had arrived but had not been placed in use prior to 
completion of the survey. 

The records of tests made at the PUSOM soil laboratorv were examined, as well 
as four or five cores which had been taken from the bituminous surface of the 
pavement. These cores indicated a lack of density, excessive irregularity on the 
bottom, and variations in thickness, as had been stated in the PUSOM report. 
The survey group participated in many discussions concerning the tests being 
made on the aprons, taxiways, and runways. The principals in these discussions 
were competent men of broad experience in the type of pavements being con- 
structed. 

An inspection of the operational apron at the Nouasseur base, one-third of 
which had been rolled with the 200-ton roller, was conducted. Evidence of 
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depressions were frequent; however, no complete break through had been reported. 
The take-off of a jet airplane was also observed. From this take-off there were 
evidences of slight streaks on the pavement surface from the jet blast and from 
the short turning of the aircraft. Such evidences can be observed regularly on all 
runways as a result of operation of jet aircraft. 
Conference with district principal civilian engineer 

On August 8 the operational team interviewed the district principal civilian 
engineer, Mr. L. EK. Bozarth. The interview covered principally the tests being 
made and the corrective measures to be taken on the aprons, taxiways, and run 
ways at Sidi Slimane and Nouasseur bases. Mr. Bozarth stated that he thought 
the core tests and test pits and the analvsis of them were adequate to determine 
any deficiencies that might exist. He did not think that rolling with the 200-to 
roll r Was necessary to determine deficiencies, but he added that he felt better 
satisfied after use of the 200-ton roller as a step in revaluation. He stated that 
he had full confidence in the ability of the technieal forces now in the central offices 
at Nouasseur to pass on the tests and to make satisfactory and economical 
recommendations. 





Conferences with Air Force liaison officer 

On Saturday, August 9, the operational team interviewed Colonel Barnett, Air 
Force liaison officer for French Morocco and East Atlantic division. It was re- 
quested that he briefly state his activities and responsibilities. We were advised 
that he came to French Moroeco on Mav 1, 1952. At that time Colonel Barnett 
proceeded to clear all questions directly through the district engineer, except that 
for urgent matters he at times went direetly to PUSOM, in such instances he wrote 
& memorandum on the subject matter discussed with copies to PUSOM and the 
district engineer. We asked Colonel Barnett if he had a field inspection force 
He advised that he has a representative at each of the three bases now under con- 
struction. He stated that in his inspection procedure whenever a deficiency 
brought to his attention it is immediately settled by calling the matter to the 
attention of the inspector who had overlooked it. The tests that had been made 
at the Sidi Slimane and Nouaseur bases were then discussed. He said he 1 
satisfied with the tests and further stated that he is not in favor of tearing up : 
lot of pavement nor does he favor the spending of large sums of money to correct 
the reported deficiencies. 

Specifically, Colonel Barnett stated that in his opinion the south operational 
apron at the Nouaseur base could be used in its present condition by making 
some minor repairs in the worst spots and taking care of the drainage. The 
operational team was impressed with the frankness with which Colonel Barnett 
discussed his functions. 

A general conference with the four principal agencies, Corps of Engineers, Air 
Foree liaison officer, Atlas Constructors, and PUSOM, was held From this 
conference it was ascertained that general agreement exists on the adequacy 
of the tests and the steps necessary to correct the deficiencies in the taxiwavs, 
aprons, and runways. Engineering studies by the principals are underway to 
determine the physical quantity of work involved in the proposed corrective 
measures 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES AND CONTROLS 


Surveu of New York o flice 

The survey of the New York office of Atlas Constructors was conducted from 
June 24 through June 26. A conference was immediately arranged with Lt. 
Col. R. O. Jernigin, district engineer, and Mr. L. R. Manning, business manager 
for Atlas Constructors. The purpose of the conference was to secure information 
on the interrelationship of the Corps of Engineers and Atlas Constructors and 
on general matters. 

The working force in this office, numbering 115, appears full for the current 
workload. However, it was stated that the force had been substantially reduced 
recently due to curtailment in procurement and recruiting. A larger workload 
is anticipated in the near future when procurement and recruiting activities are 
resumed. Operating procedure manuals, recently revised, had not as yet been 
approved by the district engineer. It was understood that these procedures are 
established to conform to contract requirements, Technical Manual 14-1000, 
Armed Services Procurement Manual and the Manual for Administration of 
Cost-Plus-a-Fixed-Fee Construction Contract. The proposed procedures will 
provide satisfactory results. However, the same results could be secured with 
simplified procedures requiring less paper work. 
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The key positions in the New York office of Atlas Constructors are held by the 
following individuals: 


L. R. Manning, business manager. J. C. Chandler, personnel and time. 

A. J. Kissinger, export manager. A. C. Mussy, transportation. 

John Langberg, purchasing agent. Philip Pearl, accounting. 

W. W. Runge, comptroller. T. P. Anderson, systems and procedures. 
T. A. Allen, project engineer. A. Sementa, travel. 


A. B. Cooke, recruitment. 


Discussion with the afore-mentioned individuals indicated that they are experi- 
enced construction men and it was our considered opinion that they are capable. 

The time and payroll functions are based on accepted standards. The staff is 
ample and the supervision appears qualified. 

The Purchasing Department is operating under revised procedures conforming to 
Armed Services Procurement Regulations. Current operations in the Purchasing 
Department consist largely of issuing change orders to existing commitments 
because of a recent construction operation curtailment in French Morocco. All 
requisitions require Corps of Engineers approval prior to action by the Purchasing 
Department. All purchase orders must be approved in a similar manner prior 
to release to the vendor. The operating procedures and controls, although effec- 
tive, are somewhat cumbersome. This Department is amply staffed with suitable 
personnel and supervised by an experienced head. The district engineer con- 
siders the purchasing agent competent and expressed satisfaction with the now 
existing conditions in this Department. 

The Accounting Department is operating in conformance with revised pro- 
cedures. The office arrangement and routine was orderly and the staff ample. 
No cost accounting operations are performed in the New York office. The comp- 
troller and chief accountant are both proficient and experienced. 

Recruiting and Export Departments had little activity and appeared to be on 
a standby basis. Supervisors in these departments appeared experienced. 

Survey of French Morocco 

The controls and procedures for all departments were thoroughly checked by 
the procedural team. The controls and procedures for central office and project 
offices are standardized and conform generally to the established operating pro- 
cedures. Recent revisions in the purchasing and property accounting procedures 
are not reflected in the procedure manuals. However, current practices have 
tentative approval of the district engineer. 

Personnel.—This department compiles a comprehensive record of all American 
personnel and adequate records of European and local personnel. The office 
arrangement and flow of work appear orderly. The staff is ample. 

Time keeping.—The “brass svstem’’ is used. Each emplovee draws his brass 
at a designated area when checking in and deposits the brass when checking out, 
This forms the basis for determining each employee’s time. In addition to the 
check in and check out, field checks are performed twice in each shift by a separate 
department. The time checkers, therefore, physically field check each employee 
drawing “brass’’ at least once during each shift. The shift checks are from 80 
to 95 percent complete. Time is also verified and reconciled with the foreman’s 
dailv time cards. Thiysystem is widely employed and currently in general use 
on construction projects. The system has the approval of both the Corps of 
Engineers and the Army Audit Section. 

Payroll—The Payroll Department receives the reports showing individual and 
total shift hours from the Timekeeping Department. The time reports are 
processed in accordance with procedures which are adequate and suitable for the 
operation. The arrangement of the office and the flow of work conform to sound 
practice. This Department appears capably managed and amply staffed. 

General accounting.—The system is adequate and has been approved by the 
Army Audit Section. It does not, however, provide cost controls for the various 
projects of the contract or inventory accounts; the cost accounting system pro- 
vides these cost and inventory controls. The office is orderly and is amply 
staffed. The supervisor is experienced. 

Cost accounting.—Labor costs are determined from the foreman’s daily time 
cards, using average hourly rates determined for each payroll period. 

Equipment costs are calculated on hours of use at predetermined hourly use 
rates. 

Material and other costs are charged from accounting vouchers, with large 
amounts allocated to inventories and clearing accounts. The inventories and 
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clearing accounts are cleared by vouchers prepared from information furnished 
by the Cost Engineering Section following an in-place survey of materials. 

There is grave doubt about the accuracy and currency of project costs and 
inventory values from the use of this method. In-place surveys have lagged but 
are expected to be near current shortly. This method of costing inventory 
materials does not conform to generally accepted practice. 

The supervisor of this Department appears competent and has an ample 
staff. 

General O flice Services Section 

This section handles all office supplies, supervises a typing and translation pool 
the maintenance of office eq lipment, and the distribution of personal and business 
mail for all projects. It is suitably organized and managed by a competent 
Supervisor. 
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irchas ng De partment 


This Department operates 1 two sections, Casablanca local purel asing al 





multicontinent, which the present supervisor, having only been employed 7 
weeks, is in process of reorganizing and consolidating into a single unit. Opera- 
tions are in accordance with procedures, approved by the Corps of Engineers 
requiring prior written approval of the Corps of Engineers on all requisitions ai 

purchase orders. Procedures provide adequate controls but are unnecessaril 
restrictive as now practiced. Present practice is to secure sealed bids o1 


purchase s over S50. 








Procedures for local buying are materially different from those encountere: 
elsewhere. In Casablanca the purchaser’s representative calls on prospective 
sellers and solicits quotations Wi ich, when ready, i picked up a { Lie! 
offices. The condition of organized sellers and other local customs might be co 
ducive to collusion al d kiek-back but nothing was obs ‘rved to in licat 2 108 eCXIST 
ence. The purchasing agent is aware of this condition and expects to keep t 
part of his operation under control. 

Property accounting 

Records of this Division have never been audited due to incompletene 
Warehousing and storing operations are now being centralized. Tl ew base for 
property accounting is expected to be the latest inventory taken eto July 1952 
at all locations Much energy is now being spent to bring the records of ] 


units into working shape and to compile a catalog of unit prices. Various sources 


sav it will be 60 days before these operations are complete. Present stat 
records makes it impossible to determine value of materials in invento W rit te 
operating procedures are to be prepared for consolidated operatio z 





operation now has the constant attention of top manage 
(JENERAL ORSERVATIONS 
Pr sonnel ft aint q 


Atlas Constructors operate trade schools to instruct natives in the work of 
various crafts employed on the projects. Many natives who have finished the 
instruction courses are currently employed as carpenters, truck drivers, tracto1 
operators, and mechanics. These natives are considered fully qualified and are 


at present doing an excellent job. The development of local labor into craftsme 
results in considerable savings to the project 


Morale 

In the conduct of the survey a sincere effort was made to confine the studies 
to current operations and to the circumstances affecting them. There was con- 
tinuing evidence, however, that morale has been adversely affected. There is 
little doubt that causes for this condition existed to a considerable degree before 
the survey began. The unfavorable publicity and adverse criticism centered o1 
this project in the past is the major contributing factor. 

Those in direet control of the project are fully cognizant of both past and 
present conditions. They are making a determined effort to bring about a firm 
construction program which will keep all occupied to capacity and thus restor 
the high morale so essential to an efficient construction program 
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CONCLUDING CONFERENCE 


Conference with representatives of principal agencies 

On Monday, August 11, 1952, at 8:30 a. m., a meeting in Colonel Campbell’s 
office was attended by General Walsh, Colonel Campbell and staff, Messrs. Mills, 
Wilbur, and Teters, of Atlas Constructors, Messrs. Porter and Porel, of PUSOM 
and Messrs. Maxon, Burke, Rowe, and Keenan of the survey group. Colonel 
Campbell opened the meeting by saying that it had been called at the request of 
Mr. Maxon, ‘The opening statement by Mr. Maxon asked permission of General 
Walsh and Colonel Campbell to have answers as short as possible, ‘‘Yes’’ or 
“No,” if appropriate. 

Ouestion.—Is flow of funds adequate to support an orderly construction pro- 
gram of this magnitude? General Walsh answered “Obviously no.” 

Colonel Campbell explained that certain funds, even though appropriated by 
Coneress had not been made available for construction. 

Colonel Barnett thought that funds were sufficient but not after the “snowball 
program” came up. , To a question by Mr. Maxon, Colonel Barnett explained the 
“snowball! program’. by saying the 1953 appropriation was only 45 percent of the 
Air Force request, therefore it was necessary to review all Air Force constructton 
planning and to determine just what could be built in the over-all program with 
the reduced funds. Colonel Barnett further stated that in about 3 weeks there 
would be information 00 the program for French Morocco as well as allocation of 
funds from the 1953 appropriations. 

General Walsh added that he had attended a conference in Washington and had 
been assured of at least $28,000,000 for French Morocco from the 1953 funds. 

Question.—Are the flow Of plans and specifications adequate for support of an 


9 
orderly construction program: | : er 
Colonel Campbell said ‘Yes for short-term planning but ‘‘No”’ for long-term 


planning. : 

Mr. Porel, of PUSOM, said they received their information for planning on a 
short-term basis. then added that their planning was further complicated by the 
“three continent” purchasing Plan, which requires specifications to be prepared 
for differing materials on each continent. 

Ouestion—Do you consider the present construction plant and maintenance 
facilities adequate for this program? 

Mr. Wilbur, of Atlas Constructors, answered “Yes” with exception of large 
crushing equipment that would be needed at the Boulhaut Base. Mr. Teters, of 
Atlas Constructors, remarked that much of the equipment had worked up to 6,000 
hours and generally at this point replacement might be cheaper than repairs. 

Ouestion—Do you consider your present personnel adequate for this program 
with respect to both numbers and qualifications? 

Colonel Campbell stated that he needed personnel for technical review. 

Atlas Constructors stated thev fear a general exodus at the end of the 510-day 
period (that is, income-tax relief granted to persons living in a foreign country for 
510 days out of 18 months). PUSOM concurred. 

Atlas Constructors and PUSOM are in agreement on the need for an incentive 
program. Mr. Porel estimated a 25-percent loss of employees at the end of the 
510-dav period unless such a program is established. 

General Walsh observed that proposed airfield work in Europe will be a magnet 
for all classes of emplovees. 

Dissatisfaction is expressed by Atlas Constructors because of a change of 
termination policy. 

Cuestion—Do vou believe that present surpluses of material and equipment 
in excess of those needed for the current program will be consumed in a subsequent 
program in this district? 

From discussion it was understood that all surpluses are considered usable in 
French Morocco except perhaps lumber and 6-inch and 8-inch pipeline materials. 
Colonel Campbell said there is no plan under way to dispose of surpluses. 

Ouestion.—Do you expect to be able to secure the total value of inventories 
from the property records? Answered “Yes.” 

Question.—How long will it be before you are in position to reconcile property- 
inventory value with value shown on the accounting books? Answer: About 60 
davs. 

Tests and corrective measures now under way at Sidi Slimane and Nouasseur 
have been extensively inspected by the survey group. We would, therefore, like 
to ask several questions. 
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Question.—Are the tests being conducted, in your judgment, adequate to de- 
termine steps necessary to perfect these runways, taxiways, and aprons? There 
was affirmative agreement on this question. 

Question.—Have you arrived at a decision as to the corrective measures to be 
taken? There was general affirmative agreement on this question. 

Question.— Have you, from such decisions, arrived at an estimate of the quantity 
of physical work involved? All agencies agreed that an estimate would be avail- 
able in the near future. 

Question.— Do you have a progress-control committee consisting of top-echelon 
representatives of each agency? 

Colonel Campbell answered ‘‘Yes.’”’ It meets every Tuesday and has proven 
valuable. This control committee was established March 1, 1952. 

Mr. Maxon stated: ‘“‘This completes the questions. The survey group wishes 
to thank vou for your full cooperation.” 

Mr. Donne.ty. It may facilitate things, Mr. Maxon, if I would 
briefly state what vour group did. 

There are a number of matters in your report which I believe our 
committee will desire to explore further. 

May I ask vou first the nature of the request made of vou by the 
Secretary of the Army which resulted in this survey? 

Mr. Maxon. I think that is pretty well answered here in the report 
by the statement of the scope of the survey and its purpose, appearing 
on page 1. Perhaps copies of this report are not in the hands of the 
others here who might be interested. We have no additional copies, 
lam sorry. We are deficient in that respect. 

Mr. Donne tty. I did not feel free to release copies to anyone since 
vou have filed the report with the Secretary of the Army. 

Mr. Bishop has run off a number of copies and I believe that we 
have a supply here. Is it the wish of the Secretary of the Army, 
Mr. Bishop, that copies of the Maxon report be made available at this 
time to the Atlas Constructors and the Corps of Engineers and others? 

Mr. Bisuor. We certainly have no opposition to letting those 
copies out. 

Mr. DonnE tty. Yesterday, as I understand, you furnished copies 
to the general counsel of the Air Force. 

Mr. Bisnop. That is correct. 

Mr. Donnetiy. So that would leave Atlas without copies. | 
observe, Mr. Maxon, that copies of the report are now being obtained 
and will be furnished to Atlas. 

Mr. Maxon. Thank you, Mr. Donnelly. 

Mr. DonNELLy. On page 1 of the report you state the purpose of 
the survey was 
to examine the situation in French Moroeco and in the United States and to 
render an independent and unbiased report on the current status of operations. 

Then you state the scope of the report in subparagraphs (a) 
through (f). 

Then, on pages 2 and 3 you list the personnel who participated. I 
note this statement: 

The members of the survey group have broad experience, both within the 
without the continental limits of the United States, in construction operations 
of the type surveyed. They are all currently and actively engaged in construction 
as a life work. 

Mr. Maxon. That is correct. 

Mr. Donneuiy. In your opinion the members of your survey 
group, then, were highly competent professional men, well versed in 
the field of heavy construction? 

Mr. Maxon. I personally selected them with that in view. 
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PURPOSE OF THE SURVEY 


Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. Maxon, as I understand from your report, the 
survey was undertaken for the purpose of determining and ascertaining 
the status of the job, as to management, construction, policies, pro- 
cedures, as of the time that your group made the study. 

Mr. Maxon. Yes. 

Mr. Donnetty. In doing that was it the function of your group 
to go into past history and to evaluate the history of the job from its 
commencement in January 1951 until your group started its work? 

Mr. Maxon. Only insofar as it might have some effect upon current 
operations. 

Ir. Donnetity. With respect to current operations, I note in this 
statement of the scope that part of your group’s function was to 
determine any currently existing deficiencies or waste; to determine 
what steps are currently being taken to remedy any existing defi- 
ciencies; to determine, specifically, what steps are currently being 
taken in relation to the tests being conducted with respect to the 
runways, taxiways, and aprons at Nouasseur and Sidi Slimane bases; 
to determine whether the remedial steps being taken are sound and 
wil assure that the project is completed in a workmanlike manner; 
to recommend any remedial action deemed necessary; and to deter- 
mine the status of working relationship between the various principals 
involved. 

With respect to those statements of function, let me ask you this: 
Was it true that your group concluded your survey on August 14 prior 
to the time that the results of the final tests—-extensive tests of con- 
struction—had been completed and evaluated by those responsible? 

Mr. Maxon. For all practical purposes, yes. Sectional parts of the 
tests had been completed. 

Mr. Donnetiy. | understand trom your report that you specifi- 
cally did not undertake to evaluate the construction of pavements and 
other facilities because that evaluation would be subject to the receipt 
of final tests; is that correct? 

Mr. Maxon. Yes. That evaluation was quite an extensive opera- 
tion, sir, It required considerable personnel over a period of time to 
make proper engineering analyses and studies, and from those studies 
to arrive at an estimate of what was nec essary as a corrective action. 
We did examine thoroughly into the method of making the tests, and 
as to the steps which were proposed for correction. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Was your group satisfied with the competence of 
the personnel and the procedures being employed in the tests? 

Mr. Maxon. Absolutely, sir. 

Mr. Donnetiy. As shown by your report, your group made 
survey in New York of all the operations there and also at the site in 
Morocco; is that correct? 

Mr. Maxon. That is correct. 

Mr. Donnetiy. And visited all the sites of construction in 
Morocco? 

Mr. Maxon. Yes. 

Mr. Donnetty. Now, with respect to the construction on the 
sites in Morocco, I understand from your report that major work 
had been undertaken at three bases—Nouasseur, Sidi Slimane, and 
Benguérir. 
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Mr. Maxon. That is correct. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Whereas, only engineering work, or primarily 
engineering work, had been done at Boulhaut and El Djema Sahim; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Maxon. That is correct. 


COMPETENCE AND ORGANIZATION OF VARIOUS CONSTRUCTION AGENCIES 


Mr. Donnetiy. We will now turn to your first conclusion and 
recommendation; that is, conclusion A on page A. We find your 
conclusion with respect to the competence and organization of the 
various construction agencies involved on the job. Your conclusion 
stated here is: 

There exists in the central bases at Casablanea and Nouasseur and in each of 
the construction areas a competent and well-organized staff at top level of all 
management agencies, 

Mr. Maxon. That is right. 

Mr. DonNetuiy. Now, im arriving at that conclusion did you give 
any consideration to the top-level management of the various agencies 
prior to the time that your group undertook its survey? 


Mr. Maxon. No, sir. 


Apgequacy oF FLow or Funps To Support Erriciency oF 
OPERATION 


Mr. Donneuy. In the second paragraph of A there is this language : 
It— 
meaning management 
has been handicapped at times by an intermittent flow of construction directive 
and by lack of funds. We recommended prompt action to provide construction 
authority and funds to support an orderly and continuous operation. 

Would you care to particularize on this handicap of the flow of 
funds? Did it exist at the time that your group made its survey? 

Mr. Maxon. I think the report covers the position there. In an 
organization or an operation as large as that one, one of the require- 
ments oi efficilencv—and one of the top requirements—is a knowledg 
well in advance of the obligation required of the personnel ip all 
agencies so that competent Management can be planned and economi- 
cal construction carried out. It was our understanding from all 
parties concerned that at times they had run out of funds on the work. 
At the current time, during our operation, there was approximately 
$12,000,000 available to them for construction with a payroll of 
about $3,000,000 a month. You can see that they would be in a 
position of facing commitments for which there were no funds avail- 
able. We also understood that additional funds had been made 
available by the Congress but had not vel been definitely allocated to 
the contractor for his operations. 

Mr. DonneLty. On page 14 of vour report you refer to the funding 
status and state: 


It was stated that the total work assigned to the Atlas Contractors represented 
approximately $300,000,000, for the prosecution of which they had | 
ated §$201.000.000 Of this amount $189,000,000 had been expended or com- 
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Then vou state: 

There is an uncommitted amount of $12,000,000. The estimated payroll is 
$3,000,000 per month. 

Did your group find that there were any orders for material, con- 
struction equipment, and the like, outstanding for which funds, in 
addition to the pavrolls, would be needed to meet the orders? 

Mr. Maxon. Within the $189,000,000 there was an estimate to 
cover those commitments. 

Mr. Donnetiy. You speak of the estimated payrolls at $3,000,000 
per mopth. That would be one phase of the operation. Did your 
group take into consideration the procurement pipelines? In other 
words, did they have orders in for materials and equipment for which 
they would have needed money, or did need money, in addition to 
the $3,000,000 a month? 

Mr. Maxon. Do you mean did these figures take into account 

Mr. Donnetiy. The $3,000,000 a month for payroll obviously did 
not, but was there a further figure for procurement? 

Mr. Maxon. It did not take into account any future obligations 
for either local or overseas procurement. 

Mr. Donne.iy. Now we find on this point at the concluding con- 
ference, as shown on page 51, that the Maxon group asked this 
question: 

Is the flow of funds adequate to support an orderly construction program of 
this magnitude? 

General Walsh answered: ‘“‘Obviously no.” 

Colonel Campbell (the district engineer) explained that certain funds, even 
though appropriated by Congress, had not been made available for construction. 

Colonel Barnett (of the Air Force) thought funds were sufficient but not after 
the ‘‘snowball program’ came up. 

To a question by Mr. Maxon, Colonel Barnett explained the ‘‘snowball pro- 
gram’’ by saying the 1953 appropriation was only 45 percent of the Air Force 
request, therefore, it was necessary to review all Air Force construction planning 
and to determine just what could be built in the over-all program with reduced 
funds. Colonel Barnett further stated that in about 3 weeks there would be 
information on the program for French Morocco as well as allocation of funds from 
the 1953 appropriation. 

General Walsh added that he had attended the conference at Washington and 
had been assured of at least $38,000,000 for French Morocco from the 1953 funds. 

Now, I would like to ask, if I may, as of the time that vour group 
made its survey, did vour group find, or feel that the job was then 
suffering from a lack of flow of funds. 

Mr. Maxon. As to the actual construction in the field, no; but as to 
future planning, the authority to plan and move so as to be ready for 
future construction; ves. 

Mr. Donnetity. Mr. Maxon, in a job of this nature some 3,000 
miles from continental United States in a foreign country, would it be 
desirable and even necessary that the funding be provided on a basis 
longer in scope and anticipating more of the requirements than a 
comparable job within the continental United States? 

Mr. Maxon. Oh, ves; by all means. 

Mr. Donneiy. Did vour group feel that sufficient attention had 
been given to this problem of providing long-range funding to con- 
tinue the operation beyond the current week, or the current month? 

Mr. Maxon. We sensed that that knowledge was current with all 
of the staff with whom we discussed the problem. Your question 
asked whether or not sufficient attention had beer given to it. I do 
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not believe that we went into the matter to also analyze whether or 
not attention was sufficient. There was full knowledge in the hands 
of competent people on that question, and we would naturally assume 
if competent people had that degree of knowledge they would give 
proper attention to it. 

Mr. Donnetuy. Did your survey take into account the planning 
done here in Washington by the Air Force in the matter of fundirg 
this job? 

Mr. Maxon. No, sir. 

Mr. DonNeLLY. You speak of money available for current construc- 
tion operations. Do you mean that that would be money available 
for the three sites, Nouasseur, Sidi Slimane, and Benguérir, or do 
you mean that that would include those three sites plus the other 
two for which construction has been directed and is contemplated? 

Mr. Maxon. We did not analyze it to that extent, to be able to 
answer that. We assumed that the directive for the use of the funds 
was beyond the scope of our power. 


HANDICAP BECAUSE OF INTERMITTENT FLOW OF CONSTRUCTION 
DIRECTIVES 


Mr. DonneE-ty. Further in that conclusion (A) there is a reference 
to a handicap by intermittent flow of construction directives; and | 
find on page 52 a question which your group propounded at the 
closing conference, as follows: 

Are the flow of plans and specifications adequate for support of an orderly 
construction program? 

Colonel Campbell (the district engineer) said ‘‘Yes’’ for short-term planning 
but ‘““No”’ for long-term planning. 

Mr. Porel, of PUSOM, said they received their information for planning on a 
short-term basis, then added that their planning was further complicated by the 
‘“three-continent”? purchasing plan, which requires specifications to be prepared 
for differing materials on each continent 

This, at the time that your group was there, was some 18 months 
old as I believe the records show. Did your group determine what the 
district engineer meant by short-term planning as distinguished from 
long-term planning? 

Mr. Maxon. That is a rather hard thing to define. Short-term 
planning would perhaps cover that work which had been specifically 
directed, actual construction in the field. Long-term planning might 
cover or be considered to cover the over-all master planning for the 
entire area, 


STATUS OF MASTER PLANS AND ADEQUACY OF PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS 
FOR PROJECTS 


Mr. Donnetity. Mr. Maxon, did your group find that the master 
plans for each of these five bases are complete at this time or are 
incomplete? 

Mr. Maxon. We found that there were master plans available. 
They had been frequently changed and whether or not they were the 
final ones available or subject to further change we did not know? 
[ understand some of the master plans were at that time subject to 
question as to whether or not they covered the intention of the entire 
over-all planning. 
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Mr. Donnetiy. May I break the question down into the five bases. 
Did you make a determination as to Nouasseur? 

Mr. Maxon. In particular, no—just a minute. I would like to 
refer that question either to Mr. Rowe or Mr. Keenan. 

He says the answer is correct——no 

Mr. Donnetity. When your survey group visited these sites and 
had your conferences with the Air Force representatives, did the 
survey group seek to examine the Air Force master plan for these 
various bases? 

Mr. Maxon. Yes; we were shown some of them. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Was the discussion with respect to the complete- 
ness of the plans? 

Mr. Maxon. You say completeness? 

Mr. Donnetiy. Yes; whether the master plan, for example, for 
Nouasseur which has been under construction since April 1951 had 
been completed—had been formulated and made complete? 

Mr. Maxon. I think we will have to explain that in this way, that 
although a master plan was available, it was understood not to be the 
final master plan. 

Mr. Donnetity. Mr. Maxon, did your group discuss with the Air 
Force or with the Corps of Engineers or both the question of whether, 
after some 81 months, the master plan appeared to be subject to re- 
vision and was not finalized? 

Mr. Maxon. In our discussions with personnel of the Corps of 
Engineers, and the Air Force liaison group, there was a definite under- 
standing that the master plans as then prepared were subject to change 
or might be subject to change. 

Mr. Donnextiy. Did your group take into consideration the ques- 
tion of whether contemplated changes in the master plans for the 
three bases under construction would interfere with the formulating 
of plans and specifications or with actual construction operations? 

Mr. Maxon. We would assume and did assume that the lack of 
definite over-all planning would be a deterrent to long-term planning 
for construction. But with reference to the current ‘construction, 
naturally that does not start until a plan is available. That makes 
up the piecemeal planning of the over-all plan. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Did vour group find on the three bases under 
construction that the contractor and the Corps of Engineers had 
been furnished adequate plans and specifications for the work currently 
under construction? 

Mr. Maxon. The word “adequate” there, I think, was bevond the 
scope of our examination. The plans and specifications naturally 
had been furnished. 

Mr. Donnetiy. As an experienced construction contractor, Mr. 
Maxon, if vou had the job and you were on the site and had respon- 
sibility to build it, would vou feel handicapped by the failure to 
formulate and finalize a master plan for any one of these three bases 
under construction? 

Mr. Maxon. I would feel somewhat frustrated; ves, sir. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Did you find a feeling of frustration in Morocco 
on the part of the contractor or others at the time your group was 
there? 

Mr. Maxon. I think it had gone bevond the stage of frustration. 
I think it had advanced to a stage of determination to find out what 
there was ahead of them. 
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Mr. Donnetity. Now, with the contractor and the corps having 
the job of building what the Air Force wanted and Vour eroup’s 
funetion being to determine the current stage of management, organi- 
zation and operations, did your group give close attention to the 
nature, sufficiency, and adequa \ of the plans and specifications which 
were being given to the 
Mr. Maxon. | think we answered that, did we not? Or did J 
misunderstand the question? 
Mr. Donnetity. You had answered that, but I am trvine to go a 


+ ] + + 
eontractor to do the work at 


\ 
little deeper nto the question because that would s em to be, from 
the record as we have it here, a problem in the past that is, the 
availability of plans and specifications 

Mr. Maxon. Plans and spec ifications were available for the work 
under wav. There were frequent changes perhaps brought about by 


changing conditions that thev met in the field. That was an opera- 
tional matter 

Mr. DONNI LLY Changes in the field to meet conditions tound as 
the work progressed are not uncommon, are they? 

Mir. Maxon. No; that is not at all uncommon 

Mr. DONNI LLY. With respect to the plans ana specifications for 
the work currently under construction, when vou were there, did the 
plans and specifications consist simply of guideline specifications and 
an engineering manual or an Air Force manual? Or had they been 


developed to be adapted to the specific problems on these specifi 


> Did vou examine them and « 


bases’ vou determine whether thes 
, 
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were more elaborate, more adaptable tO the joo, than yusi oie rhe¢ 
specifications, for exampl 

Mr MIAXON | think thre specifications as we eXamined them leaned 
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{| them sound under current conditions 


more to the necessity of having 
built around materials available in manv instance: Let me elaborat 
on that statement Kor instance, in the matter of construction 
mention a three-continent purchasing problem. Bids were t: 
three continents simultaneously: in Europe, the United States, and 
Africa \; urally Ik CCOTLOMNLY dictated a purchase 1th Kurope | 
standards of manufacture in Europe would dictate the specifications 
where the standard of manutaecture in Africa or the | nited Stat 
micht by ith ren That Is what | Meah hy buuding specication 
equirements sround availability of materials as dic d bv the 
ehasit ¢ requirements That is as to building constructiol 

On construction of runways, all materials do not break » and 
segregate in exactiv the same manner Natural materials found are 
not exe ly the same So it Is necessary to build i specifica ion {tol 
LiTNOS Lyyy\ flow of The ira! materials around the materials availab!] 
211 {| nut location so | think the eeneral answer to vour Question is 
that the specifications were built specifically for that job 

Mr. JONNI LLY Was tl e tai ild hha of those Sper hcations an engi- 
heerihne problem Lo be resolved bD\ competent CHneneers su h as bail 
LT'¢ hl { L-@ noe imeet and the corps, or was 1 i relatively simp! 1} ? 

Mr. Maxon. It was a continuous process requiring considerable 
competency as to experience and knowledge of materials 


Mr. Donnetiy. With respect, for example, to the two bases not 
under construction vet, Boulhaut and El Diema Sahim, would 
; a1 
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of 6 weeks or 2 months, prior to the time that plans and specifications 
for runway construction at those bases was formulated? 

Mr. Maxon. It is desirable to have thorough tests of all the soil 
and materials available. As to your question about a period of 6 
weeks or 2 months being desirable, that would depend upon the 
conditions and urgency at that particular time. 

Mr. Donnetty. Without pegging it to any particular period of 
weeks or months, is the problem of doing the soil tests before the 
formulation of specifications one that does entail a period of time of 
advance study? 

Mr. Maxon. Oh, absolutely. 

Mr. Donnetiy. And where the construction at the two crash 
bases, Nouasseur and Sidi Slimane, was done on the basis of planning 
and construction proceeding concurrently, which is the terminology 
of the Air Force directive of November 29, 1950, did the unavail- 
ability of time to do the advance soil and subsurface testing enter 
into the construction difficulties that attended those two bases? 

Mr. Maxon. I do not see how it could avoid it. Specifically as 
to these particular bases we made no examination into that. It 
seems to us, as construction men, fundamental. 


EFFECT OF INTERMITTENT FLOW OF CONSTRUCTION DIRECTIVES 


Mr. Donne.tiy. On this same theme, in your first conclusion and 
recommendation, you state, going back to it, that— 


It has been hs andicappe d at times by an intermittent flow of construction 
directives * § 


Would you amplify that statement? 

Mr. Maxon. Well, a directive to proceed is necessary before a 
contractor can start. The owner must say, “There it is, it is ready 
to go.” That is a directive to proceed. That directive might be for 
an over-all project or it might be for a part of a project and to provide 
competent planning there must be a constant flow of directives for 
construction. 

Mr. Donnetity. What does your group mean when you state here 
that management has been handicapped at times by an intermittent 
flow of construction directives. 

Mr. Maxon. The directive for construction has not kept pace with 
the time period necessary for competent planning of the construction. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Rowe has a thought here which might be 
helpful in clarifying that matter of being handicapped by lack of 
directive. May he make that statement, please? 

Mr. Ritey. We should be glad to hear from Mr. Rowe at this 
time. 

Mr. Rowe. Mr. Chairman, the handicap, from the constructor’s 
standpoint is this. He has a large amount of equipment and a large 
personnel set up to do a certain volume of work and unless he gets 
the notice to proceed, which is the common term used, or the directive 
to proceed with the work, he naturally does not know what size 
organization or what materials he shall procure in order to proceed 
with the work. Delays in receiving the directives necessarily add 
considerable to the cost of doing the work, by reason of the fact that 
he is not going to send all of those American men home, because 
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naturally he has to hold onto his administrative organization knowing 
that finally a notice to proceed is going to come. It is a matter of 
meeting the plans and specifications which are issued on a short- 
term basis. 

Mr. Riney. Where you are operating that far from home it is 
necessary, is it not, to have these directives with more lead time than 
you would in operating within continental United States, where we 
are familiar with the lead time required and have access to the mate- 
rials that you need and materials which are known. In other words, 
vou would have to have a considerably longer lead time in these 
directives where you are op rating three or four thousand miles away 
from home than you would here, in order to make vour plans and test 
i 


. " ] 1 me tHe . } . . t . | . 
vour materlas and bulid your speciications around your Materials 


is that a correct concl 

Mr. Maxon. That is correct. That period might Vary dependi Fog 
on the character of the materials or the transportation problems, 
storage problems, and thines of that nature. But it does require a 
great deal more time and advance knowledge 

Mr. Riney. Where these directives do not come out in time and 
come out, as you say, intermittently, there is bound to be a lag in 
the work with a consequent increase in cost; is that right? 

Mr. Maxon. Or there must be a standing inventory wave of 
materials purchased by agreement and work designed about those 
available materials. Even then there is some dela 

Mr. Riney. Where VOd have a large force of workers rec 
vou cannot adequately plan your work in advance, there is 
be an inadequate result from your work force? 

Mr. Maxon. I think vou are correct. 

Mr. Ritey. That even happens here at home. 

Mr. Maxon. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. Ritey. If you do not have your plans properly laid out and 
materials on the job. 

Mr. Maxon. With the scarcity of materials in the last few years in 
this country it has been experienced on all the work; scarcity of 
materials and failure to deliver materials add to the cost. 

Mr. Ritey. On a job of this kind away from home, vou are not 
able as easily to turn your employees loose, if you run into an insuffi- 
cient flow of materials; are you? 

Mr. Maxon. There are two reasons for that. In the first place, 
vou have to enter into a contract for a reasonable period to induce 
him to leave the States; and secondly there is the cost, which is a 
great deal, of getting him there and getting him home. Then he has 
to acquaint himself and accustom himself to conditions of the area 
and of the work. So that to let him go, to send him back home, would 
cost more money than it would to keep him there and it saves the 
replacement, the cost of acquiring and training the replacement. 

Mr. Rivey. I am a little surprised personally to find that there is 
at this time still a lag in the time element of issuing these directives. 
I understand that vour committee finds that is still an element at the 
present time; is that right? 

Mr. M AXON. Not so much as to current work as it is to the plan- 
ning of the two future bases which are not under construction 

Mr. Ritey. I see. 
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NEED FOR CONSTRUCTION AUTHORITY TO SUPPORT ORDERLY AND 
CONTINUOUS OPERATION 


Mr. Donnetty. Mr. Maxon, in vour conclusion and recommenda- 
tion A, vou state: 

We recommend prompt action to provide construction authority and funds to 
support an orderly and continuous operation. 

That would seem to indicate that construction authority Is not 
present at the present time? 

Mr. Maxon. We might possiblv have used the word “authority” 
without due consideration from Mr. Webster. I would not want to 
attempt to sav that that is the proper word to use. Naturally a 
construction contractor or those responsible for his operations must 
have some tvpe of authority to plan constructively if there are not 
to be hampering delays and my use of the word “authority” there 
refers to that necessity. 

Mr. Donneity. What action does your group feel should be taken 
to implement your recommendation? 

\Mir. Maxon. Definite determination of the volume of work that is 
going to be done. Advise the agencies there of the amount of that 
work and when a proper estimate of the funds necessary to support 
the time period required for the work is made, then supply the funds 
within the estimate of that time period. 

Mr. Donneuiy. Did your group ascertain what agencies should 
make that determination? 

Mr. Maxon. No, sir. 

Mr. Donneviy. With respect to the interrelationship of the 
various top-level agencies involved, did vour group find that the Air 
Force was the agency that made the determination that you speak of, 
or would make it? 

Mr. Maxon. No, sir; we did not go into that. 


FULFILLMENT OF SPECIFICATION REQUIREMENTS AT SIDI SLIMANE AND 
NOUASSEUR 


Mr. Donneuiy. Now, if we might pass to conclusion and recom- 
meadation B, you state: 


Pavements now being constructed appear to meet the requirements of the 
specifications and good construction procedure. Certain portions of the pave- 
ments previously constructed at Sidi Slimane and Necuasseur do not fully meet 
urrent Sper ification requirements: 


If | may stop there: It states that certain portions of the pavements 
at those two bases do not fully meet current specification require- 
ments. Did your group go into whether the pavement at those two 
bases at the time it was laid met the then specification requirements? 

Mr. Maxon. No, sir. 

Mr. Donnextuy. On this matter of tests and evaluations I stated at 
the outset that your group made this report subject to a later evalua- 
tion of the tests and your group did not undertake to reach any inde- 
pendent result as to the adequacy of the construction already laid; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Maxon. That is correct. 
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of Yards and Docks for the 14-month period from the outbreak 
Korea in June of 1950 through August 31, 1951. 

The problem that you make this observation about here, as to the 
administration of cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts, has cropped up on 
other contracts in other places. This observation of yours is not new. 
But since your group did make the survey, and you do feel that the 
procedure could be simplified, could vou particularize so that those 
interested in th 1e operation of these contracts could have the benefit 
of your group’s recommendation? 

Mr! Burke. I unfortunately do not remember all the places where 
we thought they could cut down. But we judge by the number of 
people it took to do the job and the way they were doing it, that they 
just had too many people working. In the New York office | think 
they had 115 people and they had 3 people keeping the time and the 
time records. In my opinion that is 300 percent of what should be 
required for a payroll of 115 people. I would like to do that with one 
person. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Did you attempt to determine why three people 
were necessary to do that particular job of timekeeping? Was it 
because the procedures, office procedures, were complicated—the 
records were complicated? 

Mr. Burkes. Yes, I think the procedures and the records required 
were ‘complicated and unnecessary. I thought it should have been 
done ‘with a simplified set-up. I am not talking about timekeeping; 
I am talking about the associated records—leave and everything else 
that goes along with it. Whenever a person came in late, they had to 
make a special re port and attach it to the payroll. We never do that 
in our work. If he is late, we just give him less time and that is the 
end of it. 

& Mr. Donnetiy. Does your observation go to the problem of 
procurement? 

Mr. Burke. Yes, we checked the procurement operation, too. 

2 Mr. Donneuiy. Did you find that the procurement prodecure 
could be stmplified? 

Mr. Burke. Yes, we thought that there was an unnecessary 
control over the procurement operation to start. We did not quarrel 
with that too much, because, in procuring with public funds, the con- 
tractor has to do some things that are a bit unnecessary where he has 
a fixed-price contract, in order to protect himself and the agency. 
We did not quarrel too much with that. We felt that the contractor 
was perhaps too tightly controlled and he might have a little more 
latitude to use his own judgment in some matters. But we did not 
quarrel too much with his procurement procedures. 


NEED FOR SIMPLIFICATION OF PROCUREMENT AND OTHER PROCEDURES 


Mr. Doxnneuiy. On procurement, on page 47, we find these three 
sentences: 


Operations are in accordance with procedures, approved by the Corps of 
Engineers, requiring prior written approval of the Corps of Engineers on all 
requisitions and purchase orders. Procedures provide adequate controls but are 
unnecessarily restrictive as now practiced. Present practice is to secure sealed 


bids on all purchases over $50. 
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Mr. Burke. You are on Casablanca now. You are talking about 
the French Morocco set-up. 

Mr. Donnetiy. These three sentences that I have read, do hey 
apply to the New York procurement? 

Mr. Burke. New York does not have the same procurement 
set-up as French Morocco in that their procurement is mostly major 
They do not do any $50 buying for job use. That is Casablanca 
buving. You are talking now about what they call local procurement 
over there. 

Mr. Donnetuy. I did not mean to jump from New York to 
Morocco. 

Mr. Burke. That is what vou did; you jumped to Morocco 

Mr. Donneuiy. Did you find in New York unnecessary restrictions 
on the procurement procedure? 

Mr. Burke. I thought that they were too tightly controlled; before 
the purchasing department took ans action they had to get approval 
of the requisition by the district engineer. Then they went out 
and took bids and when they got the bids back, they took it to him 
again and got approval of the bids and authority to go ahead and 
make the purchase. We did not think that all that control was 
necessary. We think approval of the purchase before it is made is 
desirable to keep the agency informed. We think some latitude is 
better in the hands of the contractor, because vou hire a specialist 
and you should give him some authority to go ahead and make pur- 
chases up to a sum without prior approval, for several reasons: To 
expedite your work, for one, and to simplify vour procedures, and to 
move the work through faster. 

Mr. Donne.tiy. You say to get the work through faster. Let me 
ask you this: With respect to the lead time for procurement and the 
procurement pipeline for materials and equipment being purchased 
through the New York office, is that lead time being impaired or inter- 
ferred with by restrictive purchasing procedures at the present time? 

Mr. Burke. Well, vou are talking about New York only. New 
York is the slowest procurement office they have, according to the 
statements | got from the purchasing agent in Moroeco. It tal 
longer for him to get bids through the New York office than it does 
through the Frankfurt office or the Casablanca office. The New York 
office requires more time and it takes longer to make the purchase 
because the Morocco office is always waiting for the advice from New 
York. Whether that is because of the mails or otherwise I am not 
sure. 

Mr. Donnetuy. I do not know whether my question was clear or 
whether you have answered it. Are the present procurement. pro- 
cedures imposed or set up for the New York office restricted to the 
extent t! 


LeS 


hat they are impairing or retarding or interfering with the 
lead time for procurement of equipment and materials? 

Mr. Burke. Thev need not be. They could be worked so 
they would not cause any delay. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Did your group find any delay? 


} 


Mr. Burke. No. We just found that the procedures were such 
that the purchasing department really could not move without running 
back and forth to the district engineer’s office. 

Mr. Donnetuy. Was there a dollar floor for competitive bids of 
$50 or $100 at New York? 
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Mr. Burke. Well, the New York procurement is always major. 
We did not £o into that. 

Mr. Donnetty. Was the New York office permitted to make any 
purchases without securing prior written approval of the district 
engineer? 

Mr. Burke. No. It is my understanding that they are required 
to have his approval on all purchase orders. 

Mr. Donnexiy. Regardless of amount? 

ad Burke. Yes 

. Donne iy. Did your group find on that point that the district 
“a wer in New York expedited or acted sufficiently quickly on 
approval of purchase orders? 

Mr. Burke. Yes; there seemed to be no complaint about slowness 
there. 

Mr. DonnELLY. Now, with respect to New York procurement, vou 
have spoken of excess personnel with respect to the timekeeping, 2s 
an illustration, and perhaps applving it to other areas. 

Mr. Burke. Yes. 

Mr. Donneuiy. Let us go into procurement itself. You speak of 
simp lified procedures requiring less paper work. In what sense now 
is the paper work excessive, and does that slow down the procurement? 

Mir. Burke. Well, we are talking about procedures in general, are 
we not, when we talk about less paper work? 

\Mir. Donnetty. Your recommendation is on page 41. 

Mir. Burke. Yes. 

Mir. Donnetiy. You indicate that that upp ied to New York. 

Mr. Burke. That is right. We found in some of the procedures 
there that there was an unnecessary amount of passing paper back 
and forth. We thought it could be reduced, if the procedures were 
simplified. I cannot illustrate each and every one of those, because 
I do not have the supporting papers with me. 1 illustrated one in 
the time office, and | think yeu will tind that would be true in the 
purchasing controls and in the accounting controls, 

Mir. DonNeELLY. Now, with respect to this observation on page 41: 

However, the same results could be secured with simplified procedures requiring 
less paper work. 

Does the Maxon group take into consideration the fact that in Govern 
ment contracting there have to be more safeguards around the 
expenditure of public funds than vou find in private industry, so 
that a greater amount of paper work and procedure normally is 
ured? Was that a factor taken into consideration? 

Mr. Burke. We, who were there, think your audit section is so 
strict that the contractor has of necessity to go through more operations 
than good sense warrants in order to protect himself against disallow- 
ances OT Costs. 

Mir. Donnetty. Now, that is from the standpoint ot the contractor. 
He wants to be reimbursed on a CPFF job for every dollar he spends 
But how about the Government side of it? Did vou take into con- 
sideration the necessary safeguards which would be required from 
the Government standpoint? Having taken that into consideration, 
do vou still feel from a Government standpoint the procedure can be 
simplified? 


Mr. Burke. Very definitely so. 
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Mr. Donneiy. General Walsh. 

General Watsu. We have been making three-continent purchases 
right from the initial undertaking of the work. It was not done with 
simultaneous bids until I believe March of this vear. 

In addition, as we find that a particular market is consistently the 
low-bidding market, we then stop taking bids in the other areas. 

For certain things, such as lumber, there is no competition anywhere 
except within the United States, so we make our lumber purchases 
from the United States sources. On some electrical and some plumb- 
ing and steel and cement work there is competition in all three places, 
so on that that type of material we take three-continent bids at the 
same time so there is no possibility of passing on information from 
one bid offering to another which might occur later. They all occur 
at the same hour, in Frankfort, in Nouasseur, and in New York. 

Mr. Donnetuiy. Is that currently interfering with or slowing down 
orderly construction in Morocco? 

General Wausn. No; I feel that it is not. It is a slow procedure; 
I have to grant that; but I do not believe it is interfering. 

Mr. Donnetuy. General, your direct responsibility there com- 
menced early in 1952, as | remember it. You bave indicated that 
that three-continent purchasing system was in effect from the begin- 
ning of the job. Do you know whether actually it was in effect in 
January, February, Mareh, and April of 1951? 

General Wausu. No. I am quite sure that practically all the 
purchases in those very early months were made in the United States 
and were primarily of equipment. As soon as the contractor had 
people on the site in French Morocco there were some local purchases. 
Very promptly after that they made some purchases in Europe. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Colonel Derby, do you recall when that three- 
continent system was first put into effect? 

Colonel Derry. It did not get formally organized until the summer 
of 1951. In fact, we had not actually gotten the details of the system 
worked out until, as General Walsh said, early in 1952; but the Govern- 
ment agreement required that we not ia anything any place else than 
the local soil until we had made a determination that it could not be 
bought just as cheaply there as elsewhere, so we had to, as fast as we 
could progressively work into it, make such determinations. 

In the early days of the job we went ahead and used our best judg- 
ment without making anything much of a survey in Europe. That 
business of making a European survey is right complicated. I think 
we opened a European purchasing office in September or October of 
1951. Prior to that time we had just simply sent special purchasing 
missions up there whenever we thought some particular major pur- 
chase justified it. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Colonel, did that three-continent system have any 
effect on the development and progress of the construction operations 
during 1951? 

Colonel Dersy. In 1951? What little there was of it was bene- 
ficial, IT would say that. We saved enough on cement alone in 
Europe to pay the whole payroll of the Frankfurt office there for a 
year or more. 

Mr. Donnetiy. General Walsh, at the present time do you feel 
that this three-continent purchasing system is beneficial? 


General Watusu. Yes, I do. 
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ACCURACY AND CURRENCY OF PROJECT COSTS AND INVENTORY VALUES 


Mr. DONNELLY. Going into another area of your study, sir, we 
find on page 46 of the Maxon report the following statement 
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Mr. Donnetiy. General Walsh, what is the status of that pro- 
gram to bring up to date and make current the costing of the in- 
ventory and the cost accounting of the construction? 

General Wausn. That has been receiving the very close attention 
of the contractor, the district engineer, and my own office ever since 
last spring. A complete inventory of the central warehouse supplies 
was taken m January, and then again a s in Mav of this vear 
thev sti reg a complete physical inventory at each of the projects and 
as bleep ut 1e@ © ntral warehouse, whicl “DD gee then been moved out to 
ebhonolty 

Prior to that time it had been scattered in a half dozen warehous« 


in Casablanca 
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That has been completed, and separate property accounts have 
been set up for each of the individual bases 

\tlas Contractor, with the assistance of the district engineer, worked 
out detailed procedures to be followed on the completion of the physi- 
cal inventory. The inventory was made with the assistance of prop- 
erty people from the district office, so that we would be sure of its 
completeness. We have kept at each project one or two property 
people, to be sure that the procedures which were agreed upon on 
requisitioning, Issuing and accounting for property were followed out 
in complete detail. The district engineer now checks two or three 
times a month with the procedures to make sure that those procedures 
are ¢ irrently being followed. The Army Audit Agency does likewise. 

[ feel that the property procedures now are good and from now on 
we should have complete knowledge of all receipts and issiics and where 
those issues were made. 

The final determination of the cost of all the prope rtv in the property 
account has not yet been completed. As you know, with many pur- 
chase orders at Varying prices it is necessary to make a determination 
of what the average cost of various items in stock is. That is in 
process and will be completed, I would say, within 30 days now, judg- 
ing from the last report I have had. When that is complete it will 
be possible to take off a cost value of materials from the inventory of 
stock on hand at the end of each month. 

Mr. DONNELLY. Since you stated that the property control and 
cost accounting is now good, | would understand that heretofore it 
has not been good or has been weak or deficient in some respect. 
Does anyone in the Corps of Euginecrs want to comment on the 

; 


condition of property control and cost amas eas prior to the time 


that this present program was undertaken? 


General Wausn. Yes; | would be happy to do that 

In the very early stages of the operation ; \tlas was permitted 
have very few people : sent to French Morocco. That was a limitation 
put on them by the French lizison mission. Procurement particu- 
larly of equipment had started in January in the United States. 

Mir. Donnetiy. O 10512 

General Wausn. Of L951. Starting in February and durimg March 
and early April construction equipment and some materials started 
to be delivered to A ias fe! shiploa lat Casablanca. Beeause of the 
very limited pel connel available it was unpracticable and impossible 


for Atlas to properly receive, inventory, and check the quantities and 
keep records of exactly what was received. It was not until after the 
22d of April of 1951, as IT recall it, that Atlas was permitted to start 


to bring in people in quantities. At that time the greatest urgency 
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Was placed on construction, to get operations going in the field, The 
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principal eifort Atlas was to get construction personi el, and the 


procurement se sha beat people and other adm inistrative people 
lagged behind the procurement = construction personnel. ! Sav 
primarily for that reason the property records and property accounting 
and cost keeping very definitely ve meg behind the construction work. 

\tlas recently has been endeavoring 
cost accounting procedures on a current basis. They have asked for 
and secured permission from the ae ‘t engineer to get a group of 
special accountants to try to bring their property records up to date. 
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to get both their property and 
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At the request of the distriet engineer and in accordance with th 


present desires Oo] the resident partner, thev have decentralized cost 
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accounting from the central office to each project and are putting a 


cost enciner ron each proj CL. 4 order that costs can be on a current 
day-to-day basis instead of a month-to-month basis as they were in th 
early phases 

Although we are not completely satisfied with ett op 
cost accounting as it stands today, we feel that t! ps which hay 
been taken are going to give us an entirely satisfactory conditro 
now on 

Mr DONNY The | bye n eb Os j t} 1 ey] né ) 
extensive loss of prope an aterial and equipment on tl 
dry the previous hearings Atlas t stified that in their recoi ruction O 


} 
4 . Pe y . ; ry o¢uy ! j L,] + 
prope riv records and in tracing property they hau been able as Of ti 


date of that hearing to account for 99 percent of all tl property 
material and equipment which had been procured and ior wi ich. the 
(sovernment was ither to 3 ale payment or hae rr DAVIE! 
Does your under tandins COC with that 1 st1LMOHY 

General VW .LSH Yes: 1t adoes 

Nir DONNELLY) Further, the tes onv on the part of Atlas w ( 
the effeet that 99 perecen had been aecounted for as of th 1; f 
that hearing but that did not indicat that there had been a loss of 
| percent that the expectation was that il least a part if not all. of 
the |] pere it of the pro riv would be counted f Do vou hav 
any ¢ ent unde og n lee ab th 

General VW ALSH | fee] that Lhe final gecounting { i] maicate that 
the losses that Or ‘urred were not at ql] nnausiial Cy AnNV bie CON - 
struction job, whether it be lump sum, cosi-plus-a-fixed fee, or what not 


there is a certain amount of 
can pick up. There are small tools which emplovees walk off wit! 
In French Moroceo, because of the carb it is much easier to ae : 
than it is in the United States, because they wear robes. There the 
small tools can be easily concealed. 

B | feel that fr he investicat] sand cheel 1 hs rs } 

sut | feei that trom the investigations and checks lave Made the 
losses have not been abnormal, considering the size of the job and the 


pilterage of small materials which peopl 


speed with which the work was undertaken. 

Mr. Donne.iy. Well, even considering those circumstances, have 
the losses through pilferage and other methods been extensive or large? 

General Watsu. I do not feel that they have. I know that in some 
newspaper accounts, where specific items of relatively high value wer 
reported to have been stolen, such as X-ray machines, they are com- 
pletely untrue. There were two X-ray machines bought, and there 
are two X-ray machines there. That appiies to a great many other 
items which have been commented upon. 

Mr. DonneLiy. General, when do you anticipate that the property 


control accounts will be current? 


General Wat SHH { ly recolle etion is that the recast il tila i thi 
Ist of November 

General Noup. Mr. Chairman I might add one feature, in view of 
coul l’s query i spect to costil Regard] it l rl yf 
costing op an in-pla isl ersus an issue basi nt ease the 
property records had to be reconstructed and there was an attempt 
th ClO] o determu Live atertals which Were | iat : 1 pare 
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of the inventory, such as lumber, steel and so on that had entered 
into the existing building. 

Mr. Donne iy. What effect, if any, does this difficulty of cost 
accounting have on such things as line item justifications, upon which 
further requests for funds are predicated? 

General Waxusu. The cost accounting is a tool to permit the engi- 
neer to make good estimates. The original estimates for a project 
such as this are based on usually world-wide experience for overseas 
jobs, and we take average costs and multiply them by some factor 
which is applicable to the area under consideration. It also, during 
construction, lets you know that you are building within the line- 
item amount which has been set up. 

We require that a detailed cost estimate of each line item be made, 
and if it is equal to or less than the line-item amount then we proceed 
with it. If it exceeds the line-item amount by a sum less than 20 
percent, before we undertake the work we procure the approval of 
the Air Force installations representative on the job. If it exceeds 
the line-item amount by 20 percent we report it to the Chief of 
Engineers. The Air Force reports it to Headquarters, USAF, and 
permission to proceed or instructions to defer that item are secured. 

Mr. Donnetty. That is at the present time? 

General Watsu. That is at the present time. 

Mr. DonnEtty. How about 1951? 

General Wausu. In 1951 estimates prior to the initiation of indi- 
vidual line-item work could hardly be made with any degree of 
accuracy, because the entire scope of these line-item amounts was. 
unknown. Procurement had not been initiated. Information on 
ocean 1reight and items of that character was not well established. 
Also, the scope of certain line items was not established. 

For instance, take the runways at Nouasseur. They were author- 
ized to be 9,000 feet long and 200 feet wide. The actual Air Force 
operational requirements set up the need for an 11,000 foot length 
of runway. So there we were exceeding the quantity which had 
originally been anticipated to be required; and that, of course, changed 
the cost of that particular item. 

Also, prior to its initiation we were not sure just where the quarry 
would be. The location of the quarry and the type of material to 
be worked into aggregate will affect the cost. Therefore, in the early 
stages it was not possible to make detailed cost estimates prior to 
undertaking the line item amounts. That was due to the fact that 
the completion requirements were very, very stringent. The time 
for completion was very short. 


DIMENSIONS OF NOUASSEUR AND SIDI SLIMANE RUNWAYS 


Mr. Donnetuy. I have here the master plan for Nouasseur. It 
shows the primary runway. What are the dimensions of that runway, 
length, and width? 

General Wausu. At Nouasseur it is 200 feet wide and 11,000 feet 
long. 

Mr. Ritey. As completed? 

General Watsu. That is completed; yes. 

Mr. Donnetiy. What is the width of the taxiway? 

General Wats. Seventy-five feet. 
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Mr. Donne tty. Is it the same length as the primary runway? 

General Wausu. Yes. 

Mr. Donne uy. It is shown here on this plan as the same. At 
Sidi Slimane what is the length and width of the primary runway? 

General Watsu. 200 feet wide by 11,000 feet long, and the parallel 
taxiway is of the same length. That is not true at Ben Guerir; that 
is 14,000 feet long by 200 feet wide, and the taxiway is not a parallel 
one. It goes ina very easy loop and is probably 15,000 feet long. 

Mr. Rirey. Was the original plan to have that Ben Guerir runway 
9,000 feet? 

General Wats. Originally that was the amount, ves 

Mr. Rintey. So that it is 5,000 feet longer than originally con- 
templated? 

General Watsu. 5,000 feet longer, yes. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Going back to the Maxon report, the report will 
be printed, and I haven’t sought to go into each page and read the 
subject therein, but to pick out certain of the observations, conclu- 
sions, and recommendations by the Maxon group. 


MORALE OF WORKERS IN MOROCCO 


I would like to go to the Maxon group’s recommendation on page 
49 with respect to morale, and I would like to read that paragraph 
into the record: 

In the conduct of the survey a sincere effort was made to confine the studies 
to current operations and to the circumstances affecting them. There was con- 
tinuing evidence, however, that morale has been adversely affected. There is 
little doubt that causes for this condition existed to a considerable degree before 
the survey began. The unfavorable publicity and adverse criticism centered on 
this project in the past is the major contributing factor. 

Mr. Maxon, would you want to elaborate on this observation with 
respect to morale? 

Mr. Maxon. I would like to make this statement regarding 
That question has to do currently with the people in the lower echelons 
of Atlas and of PUSOM. 

Mr. Rrrey. People where? 

Mr. Maxon. In the lower echelons of the organization—those 
people vou get in greatest numbers and who are the hardest to get in 
overseas work. 

There is another paragraph in that statement that should be read 
with it. 

Mr. Donneuiy. I will read it. I didn’t mean to eliminate it: 

Those in direct control of the project are fully cognizant of both past and 
present conditions. They are making a determined effort to bring about a firm 
construction program which will Keep all occupied to capacity and thus restore 
the high morale so essential to an efficient construction program. 

Mr. Maxon. Yes, sir. That, in my mind, needs no elaboration, 
but in an effort to be helpful and to give you an understanding of what 
is in our minds, every man, whether he is a small man or a big man, has 
a certain pride in his work and the circumstances surrounding his 
work, and if he is overseas and the work in which he is engaged is 
subject to continual criticism, and his employer also is subject to 
criticism, there is a sort of an odor about the job, and too much of that, 
continuing over too long a period, lends to the job a questionable name. 
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People are reluctant to be connected with it because that history will 
last in the minds of the employees and in the minds of the people. 

Those in the higher echelons understand that, and they do some- 
thing about it, but the individual who works for a living—let’s say he 
is going overseas on a job away from home because he wants two 
things: (1) the additional pay that comes to a man by reason of the 
fact he is away from home; and (2) he wants to have been connected 
with the largest successful operation. That goes down in the history 
of the man. When any of those things become questionable, he will 
look for another job, because he is a floating individual. A construc- 
tion man is particularly susceptible to that mfluence. He is naturally 
shifted from place to place, and he looks for a job on which he can 
personally make a showing so that he can make a record, and when he 
goes to another contractor he will ret a rood report from his previous 
employer. 

So | think the statement can be taken exactly as written, Mr. 
Chairman. To our minds, one of the most essential things for the 
successful operation of anv construction job is the pride that the 
individual takes in the fact that he is doing a part of a job that is 
worth while, and that he himself will obtain some credit for a job that 
stands well in the public mind. 

Mir. Riney. IT don’t think, under the circumstances, a man in the 
lower echelons would take a great deal of pride in the fact he had been 
on the Morocco job. 

Mr. Maxon. They are in the position of being in balance, [ would 
say, from those we talked to. If they had a firm job they would 
forget the past and go to work. 

Mr. Donneuty. I find here, directly on this subject, on page 55, 
this question which your group propounded: 

Do you consider your present personnel adequate for this program with respect 
to both numbers and qualifications? 

Colonel Campbell stated that he needed personnel for technical review. 

Atlas Constructors stated they fear a general exodus at the end of the 510-day 
period (that is, income tax relief granted to persons living in a foreign country 
for 510 days out of 18 months). PUSOM concurred. 

Atlas Constructors and PUSOM are in agreement on the need for an incentive 
program. Mr. Porel estimated a 25-percent loss of employees at the end of the 
510-day period unless such a program is established. 

General Walsh observed that proposed airfield work in Europe will be a magnet 
for all classes of employees. 

Dissatisfaction is expressed by Atlas Constructors because of a change of 
termination policy 

Do your observations with respect to morale among the workers 
over there have any bearing on this particular passage | have read 
from? 

Mr. Maxon. You mean the passage vou have read came from our 
observations on morale? 

Mr. Donnetty. Yes. 

Mr. Maxon. Yes. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Does your group know whether consideration has 
been given by top-level management in the Corps of Engineers and 
in the Air Force for the need for this incentive program to keep the 
people there? 

Mr. Maxon. Oh, ves: we know that, and know that something is 
out 


being done to work 


Pare 
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Mr. Donnetiy. Would it be costly to this Government, which is 
footing the bill, to have an exodus of as manv as 25 percent of the 
employees, necessitating the recruiting and traiming of new employees 
to take their place? 

Mr. Maxon. Most assuredly. Every time vou bring a man from 
overseas the costs in transportation and time lost for which vou have 


to pay him run up to $1,500, depending on the wage you pay him 


Then vou have ice) send him home Then vou have to get anothe: 
one. ‘Then you have to train that succeeding man He has to fit 
into the organization So that naturally the cost, although perhap 
not definitely subject to precise determination, is there, and it is 


very definite element which they are racing 

Mir. DonneuLY. Mr. Miaxon, based on the world-wide construction 
xperrence of yoursel| and your colleacues, have you had experience 
n the past with the nature of such an incentive program? 

Mr. Maxon. Yes: we have 

Mr. DONNEI LY Whi t jorm has if taken int the past? 

Mr. Maxon. Well, for renewal of an employment contract at thi 
end of a contract period, sometimes a bonus is paid for the next vear’s 


employment, Sav an addition of 10 percent Sometimes it takes the 
form of additional pav, or promotion of the man within the judgment 
of his emplover as to whether or not he should be promoted. Some- 
times you can employ a man at a higher salary, for instance, than the 
man you have on hand, and it would be to vour advantage to promote 
the individual, and the judgment of the employer would say to pro- 


mote that emplovee and increase his pay. 

Those things are matters for determination by the contractor and 
by those directly responsible for his operations in a particular area 
I think all construction men recognize those problems and would like 
to be able to settle them within the area involved. 


QUALITY OF WORK ACCOMPLISHED 


Mr. Donnetuy. Mr. Maxon, the committee understands, of course, 
that your group did not undertake to evaluate the quality of construc- 
tion, but as experienced construction engineers and contractors, did 
your group form any impression as to whether the job that had been 
accomplished up to the time vour group arrived in Morocco had, under 
all conditions and circumstances, ‘been a good job, both as to scope 
and as to nature and as to quality, from vour observation, or had it 
not? 

Mr. Maxon. That work which we looked at as being currently 
done, we felt was excellent work and had been well managed 

Our visual inspection of the work which had been completed prior 
to our arrival there showed, from a visual inspection, no serious 
deficiencies that might not be found in any work done under the 
speed at which that was done. Since our charge was the present 
Status of the work. we made ho effort to Zo bevond ay isual Inspection 


of the past work, except as it referred to the tests being made on the 
runways which had been previously constructed, and on which there 
was general admission of knowledge among the personnel involved 
some paris of which were pot up to the current specifications 

So far as ihe appearance of the work, 1ts reneral 1S: bility 2S 


Stood, 1b seemed vood Let S Sey that a visual Inspection Would 2 
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determine, unless it was under constant use, what the probable life 
of the work was. There is deterioration on surfaces of such work by 
continual or occasional use, and that must be kept up by maintenance. 
So I don’t think we are qualified, or attempted to qualify ourselves, 
on the character of the work which had been done. 

Mr. Donne.iy. Mr. Maxon, keeping in mind your own reservation 
about arriving at any definite conclusion as to the work that was done 
there, could you give us the benefit of your own observation as an 
experienced contractor as to whether the amount of the work com- 
pleted, under the limitations of the climate, urder the limitations of the 
geographical area, working in a foreign country with the French having 
an interest in what was going on, the type of equipment that was avail- 
able to do the work, the number of buildings and structures completed, 
the amount of pipework done, the amount of paving laid, and run- 
ways and the like, did you get any over-all impression that in sheer 
bulk the amount of work completed in the amount of time the corps 
had been there, was impressive? Did it appear to you to be a sub- 
stantial accomplishment, or not? 

Mr. Maxon. Absolutely so. A tremendous volume of work had 
been done. 

Mr. Donnuxtiy. Did you form an impression that the tremendous 
amount of work that had been accomplished was in keeping with the 
amount of money that this Goverrment has paid for it, or did you get 
the impression that the cost of the amount of work that had been 
accomplished was excessive? 

Mr. Maxon. We didn’t extend our survey into the realm necessary 
to answer that question directly ‘‘Yes” or “No.” 

Mr. Riney. Mr. Maxon, in vour opinion, in the time that the work 
was under construction, keeping in mind the equipment and personnel 
available, do you think the amount of work accomplished shows up 
pretty well, taking those factors into consideration? 

Mr. Maxon. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. McGrarn. We appreciate that you didn’t go, in your survey, 
into the dollar value, and you have answered the question of counsel 
by saying you could not give a yes or no answer, but could you give 
your own best opinion as to whether you think the Government has 
received the dollar value for the work that has been done, or would 
you say we had paid an excessive price for the work that was done? 

Mr. Maxon. Mr. MeGrath, I would like to be helpful in that 
respect, but I don’t believe there is any comparative measure available 
to any man unless he has had a similar operation under similar condi- 
tions. If vou go out to buy something, the judgment of whether you 
are paving more or less than it is worth is a matter of comparison in 
your mind with what something similar is worth. 

Mr. McGrarn. And that is based upon your experience as to the 
fair and reasonable value of the article. Would you say the Govern- 
ment had paid a fair and reasonable value for this work, which you 
say was done in a good workmanlike manner? 

Mr. Maxon. I might say I have no reason to think you paid an 
excessive value for it, but there is in my experience no comparative 
work to which I can point a finger and say, “This cost more or less.” 

Mr. McGratn. But you would be prepared to say, more or less, 
that this was not an excessive charge? 

Mr. Maxon. That would be my personal judgment in the matter. 
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BACKGROUND OF MAXON GROUP 


Mr. Rruzy. Mr. Maxon, I wonder if you would mind giving the 
committee some of your background, the length of time that you 
have been in the contracting business, and some of the work that you 
have done, so that we might properly evaluate this testimony that 
you have given us. 

Mr. Maxon. That is almost a story so long I am ashamed that I 
am still in it. 

Mr. Ritey. Suppose you just hit some of the high points. 

Mr. Davis. We should qualify this expert witness for the record, 
[ believe. 

Mr. Maxon. An expert is a man away from home. 

I started in construction work when I was quite young, and I have 
been in it ever since. That construction experience started with a 
wheelbarrow and stout shoulders, and has extended on through an 
engineering education of sorts, construction work throughout the 
United States; perhaps I bid on more of it than I have had actual ex- 
perience in. I worked some for the Corps of Engineers on locks and 
dams as an engineer; worked some for railroads as an engineer; 
worked some for General Electric as an engineer; and some for other 
private engineers. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you mind giving us some of the contracts your 
company has constructed; just a few of them. 

Mr. Maxon. I was a member of the National Contract Co. from 
1913 to 1925. Then in 1928 I formed my present company from that 
organization. 

We built ay a few dams on the Ohio River under the old company 
seg a Maxon Construction Co. built several bridges and quite a 
few locks and dams on the upper Mississippi River, and was connected 
with bridges on the lower Mississippi River in an advisory capacity, 
and built quite a few in its own right. 

During the war we built for the Navy two large ammunition depots; 
we were connected with the construction of shipyards and to some 
extent with the building of small river-type boats, oil barges, and so 


forth. Those operations during the war ran into, one of them, $70 
million, and one in iginriaagecs approximately an equal amount. 
Subsequent to the war we have been engaged in a good deal of 


work for the Atomic el ry Commission. Contracts there have run, 
| think the most recent one was stated in the press to be $464 million. 
That is a fee-type contract. Our actu: . ob maplee under that $464 
million will probably not exceed $275 million, to be done in 2 pcan 
time. 

We are also currently engaged in a coventure on the island of Guam 
for the Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy, with two other contractors. 
We are connected in that venture with the Pacific Bridge Co., of 
San Francisco, of which Mr. Keenan is vice president, and he is the 
manager of the coventure in the Pacific. 

DonNELLY. Mr. Keenan is one of your group? 

Mr. Maxon. Yes, chosen for his experience in Overseas Manage- 
ment. 

That about completes the picture. We have built all types of 
public works, power plants, and so forth. We try to do a good job 
in What we do. 
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1 would like at this time to evaluate the experience of Mr. Keenan 
and Mr. Rowe. 

Mr. Keenan has been in heavy construction work all his life, con- 
nected with some of the largest bridges in the United States, in 
San Francisco Bay, in the Hawaiian Islands, and other Pacific islands, 
before and since the war. 

Mr. Rowe has been engaged in highway and airport construction, 
and thoroughly understands that type of work. 

Mr. Burke is treasurer of our company, and has been with us many 
vears, in fact, prior to the formation of our present company. He has 
charge for our company of all procedural matters in regard to our 
work, and the flow of funds. 

Mr. Donnetity. Would you say that your operation is roughly 
comparable to some of the five coventurers in the Atlas Construction 
Co.? 

Mr. Maxon. As to type, ves. So far as the Maxon Construction 
Co. is concerned, it has refrained from going into heavy earth-moving 
work. We have considered our operations more industrial, power 
plants and masonry type work. Other than that, I think the five 
members of that firm, as to type of work, would be comparable to 
ours. As to scope and volume, we have not attempted to equal 
M-—K or some of the other firms. 

Mr. Ritey. I believe it would be a fair statement, from what you 
have told us, that the members of vour group would represent prac- 
tically every type of work that is now done in Moroeco? 

Mr. Maxon. Yes, sir; including also the organization necessary to 
handle transportation and procurement problems. 

Mr. Chairman, at this time I think I would like to make a general 
statement concerning a discussion of procedures in property and cost 
accounting. In my mind, as I listened to the testimony by Mr. Burke, 
General Walsh, and General Nold, I was not sure it was clear. 


CURRENCY OF ACCOUNTING 


Our survey, and our report, indicates clearly that current accounting 
is now current, if you understand what I mean. There is a cut-off 
date set here, past history, | believe in April, and from then on things 
are current. It is the tie-in with past construction and current 
accounting that is not at this time up to date, but everything seems to 
indicate that it will be within a short period of time. 

Mr. Riney. I am glad you clarified that, because it was not clear 
in my mind. 

General Walsh, did I ask you how far back the current accounts 
are current? 

General Wausu. We have been concentrating on making sure that 
our procedures and accounting were kept up to date since the inven- 
tory was taken last January. We have not put much time or effort 
on a reconstruction of the old records. We felt it was more important 
to keep current, rather than to sperd the effort on the reconstruction 
of old records. 

I would say that, in general, since the complete physical inventory 
taken in January, we have been improving very steadily in keeping 
our current records up to date, and as ot today we are keeping right 
up to date with what happens on a day-to-day basis. 
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program Was ended and the regular procedures iollowed 
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those in French Morocco and that has extended over the vears from 
1919 up to the present time. 

We have performed work for the State highway departments of 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Indiana, Kansas, and Mis- 
sourl, and we have likewise built some airfield facilities in most of 
those States. 

Mr. Rirey. | wonder if you would mind mentioning a few of the 
airfields by name on which vou have done some work. 

Mr. Rowe. During the war we were in a joint venture at the Lock- 
land Air Base at Columbus, Ohio, the Vandalia base at Dayton, Ohio, 
the Sedalia Air’ Base at Nobnostra, Mo., the Havs Field at Hays, 
Kans., and the Great Bend Field at Great Bend, Kans. 

I would like to mention one other project, the Patterson Air Field 
runways at Dayton, Ohio. There was constructed there a runway 
with 21 inches of concrete and a taxiway with 25 inches of concrete 
The runway is 300 feet wide and the taxiway 150 feet wide. 


THICKNESSES OF PAVEMENTS AT NOUASSEUR AND SIDI SLIMANE 


Mr. Donne try. T do not know whether vou have considered this 
factor, or have any opinion of your own about it, but we find from the 
report of Mr. Porter of PUSOM that the proposed resurfacing will, 
with the existing asphalt binder and surface courses, provide 4 to 6 
inches of bitumimous base and pavement on the various aircraft areas 
at Nouasseur, and approximately 64 inches of bituminous base pave- 
ment at Sidi Shimane. How does that contrast with the depth of 
binder and surface courses of the airfields that vou have constructed 
for military use? 

Mr. Rowe. Comparable. 

Mr. Donnetiy. You spoke of the Patterson field and a slab of 
some 20 inches. 

Mr. Rowe. Tey -nty-one inches; but in the same neighborhood we 
are now building for heavier aircraft 12 inches of concrete. 

Mr. Donneuiy. In your experience in constructing airfields have 
vou constructed a slab 4 to 6 inches? 

Mr. Rowe. No. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Have the slabs that you have laid exceeded 6 
inches? 

Mr. Rowe. Yes. 

Mr. Donnetiy. I do not want to develop that further at this time, 
but I want to bring out the fact the work done there in Morocco under 
the specifications was that thickness. 

General Noto. Mr. Rowe was talking about concrete versus flex- 
ible pavement. 

Mr. Rowe. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, but I do not believe that 
is What they say there. 

Mr. Ritey. You were speaking of a concrete slab; is that right? 

Mr. Rowe. Yes, but what Mr. Donnelly just read was that that 
would be the top surface, which is the same as resurfacing a street. 
They just put the black top down on top of the brick or the concrete, 
or the old macadam, or something like that. What he is talking 
about, I believe, is putting some additional asphalt on the asphalt 
that already exists, and as I understand it, without having gone into 
it, there are at least 12 inches of other material already under the 
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black top that is now in place, so what you would finally have there 
is 12 inches plus 6 inches, which is 18 inches, and if you are going to 
put 2 inches more on that you would have 20 inches. 

Mr. Donnetuiy. | do not think that I misinterpreted this. Let 
me read the full paragraph, so that it will be in proper perspective: 

The proposed surfacing will, with the existing asphaltic binder and surface 
courses, provide 4 to 6 inches of bituminous base and pavement on the various 
aircraft areas at Nouasseur and approximately 6% inches of bituminous pavement 





at Sidi Slimane. Even if it becomes necessary at some future date to add 1 or 2 
inches of additional bituminous surface course to strengthen and level up the 
pavement, the over-al! total thickness would still be appree iably less than that 
used on many airfields and roads in this country. As examples, the bituminous 
base course and pavement on the Newark runway now being constructed is 8} 
inches in thickness. The asphaltic base and surface on the new Friendship 
International Airport in Baltimore is 10 inches in thickness. The asphaltic 
pavement on the Ne \ Je rsey turnpike which was designed for low maintenance 
with 35 vears’ life, is 12 inches The conerete pavement on the runways at th 
Idlewild International Airport is 12 inches in thickness 


| interpreted that to mean with this additional course the total will 
be still no more than 4 to 6 inches 

Mr. Row E. That iS not correct That is just the total of the 
asphalt surface, Mr. Donnelly. 

Mr. Ritey. Would you give us the construction, beginning with 
the compacted soil, and then come on up? 

Mr. Rowe. | can only tell you what I saw being built over there 


currently, Mr. Riley. How much detail do you want on that, sir? 
Mr. Riney. Start with the compacted soil leveled up. 
Mr. Rowe. It is almost necessary, I believe, for an understanding 
of it to have a little picture. We will say that [indicating] represents 


what we call a strip line; in other words, this fluffy soil will carry noth- 
ing. What they ordimarily do is to go in and take that unsuitable 
material out and then backfill that with a suitable excavated material. 
It might come from a borrow pit, or it might be adjacent to the run- 
way, and they bring that up to a certain level. Ja other words, the 
profile on this excavated area for a runway might look like this [{indi- 
cating] because the unsuitable material does not always lay uniform. 
So what they were doing over there when we were there, they were 
taking this unsuitable material out and then they backfilled that with 
a special borrow material so that the top surface of it was 16 inches 
below the finished top of the pavement the finished black top. In 
other words, what they did was, after they put this special borrow in 
down here [indicating] and compacted it, they put in a 6-inch course 
of stone which they processed, and then they put another 6 inches 
on top of that, making a total of 12 inches, and then they put what 
they called a 2'%-inch binder course of asphalt on top of that—which 
is about the same procedure that is used around here on the streets 
and the highways—and then an inch and a half of finished top on 
that, and that comes up to the 16 inches of processed material which 
provides the bearing for the planes that will be used on these facilities. 
Not only the runways, but the taxiways and the aprons were being 
built in that manner. I understand that the previous work was done 
In the same way. 

Mr. Donnetty. I think that that coincided with the statement 
here. It says 4 to 6 inches of bituminous base and pavement. This 
statement does not refer to the rock or gravel base course that under- 








SO 
lies the surfacing. As vou presented it to us on your sketch, as | 
remember, it added up to about 5's inches— the asphalt. 
Mr. Rowe, It adds up to 4; 2% and 1's adds up to 4 inches. 


Mr. Donnexiy. How does that compare with other airfield paving 


construction? 

Mr. Rowe. That is the conventional practice, the conventional 
design, | might sav. 

Mir. Donneity. When Mr. Porter makes reference: to the bitumi- 
nous base course and pavement at Newark runway now being con- 
structed as 8's inches in thickness, does that indicate something in 
excess of the conventional design? 

Mir. Rowr. No: it would not. 


PROPRIETY Ot CONTRACTUAL RELATIONSHIP RETWEEN MORRISON- 
KNUDSEN SUBSIDIARY AND ATLAS CONTRACTORS FOR OFF-BASE 
PILITIES 


Mir. DonNeciy. Passing on to another phase of the Maxon report, 
ie RAY : 

pages 7 and 8, there are two important questions raised. T will read 
for the record the pertinent paragraph. 

Phe functioning of the French commission was explained to the survey group 
with special reference to the fact that it bas the right to construct all off-base 
tilities; that is, power lines, railroads, public highways, water lines, and POL 
svstems which are required to be relocated or to be constructed as new facilities 


» service the bases. In effect the monev for such construction is turned over 
to the Frengh commission which then takes lump-sum bids. These bids are 
subject to the approval of the Corps of Engineers. General Walsh stated that 
he bids received to date have been quite satisfactory. The POL svstem was 
} by Fav, Spofford & Thorndyvke, under a subeontract with Porter, 
(rqubart, Skidmore, Owings, Merrill, project architect-engineers responsible to 
he Corps of Engineers for engineering studies, design and inspection, hereinafter 


eferred to as PUSOM 


The contractors on the POL svstem include Battiner es, Morrison-RKnudsen, 





General Walsh advised approval was obtained from the Chief of Engineers, 
orps of Engineers, to have Morrison-Kmudsen as a part of the French Moroecan 
ontractors svudicate Jattingnolles, Miorrison-Knudsen provides the experience 


las Constructors have no responsibility for this contract 





(reneral Wal then stated he had recommended that the buil onstruction 
vram be placed on a lump-sum basis using local contracting firms Lump- 
bheontractors are now working at Nouasseur base [t is planned to receive 
nds on the additional building construction and if bids are satisfactory, to make 
mitract award \ilas Constructors is responsible for the performance of the 
ract butt a i ibject to approval bY the Corps of Engineers 
mniferet and we proceeded to the Nowtasseur administrative 
wdquarters with General Wals! 


This actually raised two sv parate questions: One is the status of 
this Morrison-Knudsen subsidiary as a contractor on the POL 
system. My understanding from a discussion with the various 
people who have worked on this is this: that this French subsidiary 
of Morrison-Knudsen has no contractual relationship whatever, or 
privity, with Atlas Constructors; that it is a completely separate 
organization and it is contracting directly with the French agency. 
Is that a correct understanding, Mr. Bonny? 

Mir. Bonny. That is correct. 

Mr. Donnextiy. And as far as the Government is concerned, | 
might ask the Chief of Engineers if this type of contractual relation- 
ship between this Morrison-Knudsen subsidiary and the French 
organization is a proper one? 








General 


Voip. That was gone into very thoroughly, Mr. Charman 





[t was the subject of correspondence between the field and the Chief 
of Kneineers The Chie ot Kneineers had his senior lecal COUnSe! 
look into the matter. Inquiry was made and a determination was 
made that under the circumstances it was completely proper. 

Mr. Donneuuy. | have heard criticism raised in some sources wit! 
respect to this partic ractual relationship I do not think the 
facts as stated here and as indicated in the testtmony, have come to 
the knowledge of those who have critized this relationship \ 2 


as this record Is concerned, m understanding IS that Atlas thr indi 


venture of five contractors, has nothme to do with the Morriso: 
kx } } ] : | 1 | 
Knudsen subsidiary dome is POL work 

rT*} > i +) } l eee 2% 1 

Phe 1 we re mnto this Othel Diiase, Whieh Is tile Luibp sally) 


contracts in which Atlas is the prim: contractor and the local Frene 


are the local subcontractors, and | understand, subject to correction 
] , . ] } ] ss Fi 
here, that the amount of wo ontemplated under such subcontra 
iS S48 000 000 and that the proposed subcontracts have raised 
; 4 : 
east three serious question f pohev which have viven Considerabd 
concern to the Corps of Engineers, to Atlas and others invelved 
‘ | +] { } ‘ + . i. ry j 
inderstand that this tvpe of subcontract is unique; different from | 
standard American form of contrac Lt, Or subcontract, and the th 
questions are these 
Py * + . ; ] + ] | l , 
l Ist, the MmSeroron OL ah escalator cinuse Whereip Civ | rene di 
P ee 
CONLFACLOF IS CNbLLLCaG LO Tore han the iump sum stated in the contrac 
depending upon a rise in prices, ora rise ip labor costs, or a rise in lo 
‘ ‘iol hat } , | : have a lim im eontrs 
Wa cveriai, SO tia The Cau Chore not tiave a tui p-sum contrac t 
in effect a conira With an escalator clause 
- eS | 
i]) this COURLTY uch a COnLract WOUIG De s iD] ed oO renecotiatio} 


There is an appheation made to the War Price Adjusimeni Board 





| think thai IS Lhe corres hamme ror the renegotiation board OW: 
the reneZovlestllon PPrOVISLON Wi respecyt LO hese UDCOnLrACLS 
\] . ‘ en { . ‘ | | } 
VLOTOCCO SO mV rs ile 1) mecerD the escalator Clahllise 2nd ihe 
second question IVOlVeS he Waiver ol reneGotlacion ! 

es Oe Is] - : | 
iurther a third porni subrect to correction l understand one 
agency ol the Governimet his SOUGH Oo Walve tbe right ol Lt 
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General TCI | Wilk ask General Hardin tO ahswel tha question 

General Harbin. Mr. Chairman, the subcontract procedure whicl 
is proposed for this project is unique in that we are attempting to 
perform a subcontracting operation which we think im general is 
advantageous to the Government but at the same time we have to 
conform to the terms of the agreements which were incorporated 
the bast authority to zo inte Moros ‘o and do work lt I kno 
that 1h France and in Kren hy Ge pe ndencies the method of contract ne 
is different from that which is emploved in the United States so far 
as the terms of the contract are concerned. 

The Freneh Giovernni nt exercises & considerably broad rif 


. ‘ » - ’ ‘ " m . } = | 
surveillance of contracting Operations, | think it can be properly said, 


a tigiilarl \ +} , ’ ot 1 } 
than we experience 1m this country, particularly with espect >» thi 
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control of prices of materials and labor rates. They are not per- 
mitted, as I understand it, to charge any labor rates, or to sell mate- 
rials at other than the rate the French Government sets on these 
tems. Therefore, the incorporation of the escalator clause in a sub- 
contract is only in keeping with the contracting procedures which 
are inherent in the French system. 

We had to take the matter under advisement because it was so 
different from our normal procedures in this country. We weighed 
the risks and the benefits involved and we came to the conclusion and 
so recommended to the agency that handles these matters that while 
it was somewhat irregular from our standpoint we thought that it 
would have to be incorporated in the subcontract provisions if we 
were going to subcontract the work with foreign nationals. 

The same general reasoning applies to the item of renegotiation. 
We are, as you well know, required to incorporate provisions for 
renegotiation in our construction contracts. However, in endeavoring 
to use the French organizations abroad, they are unwilling to have 
any provision in the contract for renegotiation and, from a practical 
standpoint, if we wanted to use these foreign contracting organizations 
ve deemed it necessary to waive that provision which is inherent in 
our systems in the United States. 

We so recommended in that connection in the submissior of this 
subcontract to the Department of the Army, for approval. I believe 
that covers two of the items. I have for the moment forgotten what 
the third one is. 

General Pick reminds me that from the standpoint of historical 
background we embarked on some of this operation in the past without 
these provisions, without the provisions of normal American con- 
tracting. We have omitted these provisions for escalation and 
renegotiation because it was the only way that we could get the work 
placed under contract—that portion which was off base and which, 
under the French agreement, was reserved by the French for them- 
selves to do. 

The third point, about subjecting the Federal Government to the 
jurisdiction of the French courts, is a problem, insofar as any effort 
that we would make to contract with the French directly—that is 
to say, for the district engineer to contract with the French contractor 
to do certain work—that would open up the United States Govern- 
ment, because the district engineer is an agent of the United States, 
to being sued in a foreign court in any matters that became matters 
of dispute between the contractor and the contracting officer. 

As a matter of broad policy we endeavored to avoid that complica- 
tion and we do not make contracts directly with foreign contracting 
firms unless there is some reservation in the contract which would 
protect the Federal Government from having to defend itself against 
suit in a foreign court. 

Mr. Seltzer, who is our chief legal officer, | think might throw a 
little more light on that. I know he has made some investigation 
along that line recently and I would ask him to elaborate in any way 
he can on that. 

Mr. Donnetty. Have you any observation to make, Mr. Seltzer? 

Mr. Sevrzer. I just want to make this observation with respect to 
the jurisdiction of disputes in litigation. We must bear in mind that 
we are speaking of a subcontractor relationship and Atlas, as such, 
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must be recognized as a private citizen as distinguished from a public 
citizen. While ii is true that the basic agreements between the 
respective countries involved call for the Moroccan or French courts to 
take jurisdiction in litigation or disputes, the subcontract in question 
provides for the subjection of the parties to that jurisdiction and per- 
mits intervention by the French mission, for example, but restrains 
the United States, which is the real party in interest, from any partici- 
pation whatsoever. 

So that if there is any inequity in the situation, it arises because one 
contracting party may bring his Government representative into the 
picture whereas the other may not. 

In the case of any program of prime contracting in which the United 
States would be a contracting party, vou have a different situation, 
There, if the United States is a contracting party along with a French 
or Morocean contractor, and the French or Moroccan contractor 
would institute a suit as a claimant or otherwise, vou then become 
involved in a question as to what is the status of the United States. 
Does it carry its sovereignty into the French courts or is it in the 
capacity of a private entitv? That question has not been resolved 
There is one school of thought that believes that because we are 
engaged in a mutual defense activity, the sovereignty of the United 
States would be preserved. On the other hand, another school 
believes that question really has not been resolved to anyone's satis- 
faction and is now the subject of discussion and undoubtedly may 
have a material bearing on how far the United States can go as a 
prime contractor in foreign countries. 

I think the situation is not isolated or restricted solely to Morocco. 

With respect to renegotiation I have this comment to make. There 
is a petition pending before the Renegotiation Board, which is an in- 
dependent agency, lo exempt these jobs, subcontracts, from statutory 
renegotiation. J might say there that the subcontracts that were 
developed were the best that could be developed with the French 
mission which had the responsibility as the other side to agreeing 
with the district engineer to a form of subcontract. It was the best 
that could be obtained. It is not necessarily the most acceptable or 
desirable. 

I think the record should also indicate that our views on that sub- 
ject have been made known to the Secretary of the Army and it has 
been pointed out that the orderly and economical progress of the con- 
struction program must go forward, although we are cognizant of the 
apparent deficiencies of this subcontract under which we are operat- 
ing. 

Of course, the Atlas Constructors would go into French courts as 
an agent of the United States, but there would be no participation by 
the district engineer as a contracting oflicer under this form of sub- 
contract. So that if, for example, the contracting officer had made 
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some decision in connection with a change in the scope of the work, 
or something like that, his action in that connection would have no 
status'in the French court. But if the French mission representa- 
tive, the chief of that mission, had made a decision in connection with 
that, and the contract so provides, his opinion would be entitled to 
recognition. 

Mir. Davis. Would not an adverse decision bv a French court 


against the prime contractor, the Atlas Constructors, obligate the 
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United States to pay, with the effect that Uncle Sam would be stuck 
with the works? 

Mr. Sunrzer. There is no question bt sip as # Uncle Sam is the real 
party in interest and ultimately is going to bear all the costs of any 
litigation. 


Mr. Donxetiy. With respect to the courts, has the question come 


to the point vet where the United States through the district engineer 
has contract) dd with the French, or with any French subcontractor? 

Mi. Surrzer. I would like to refer the answer to that question to 
rp eo Walsh. 

General Wausn. Yes; Atlas has made several subcontracts with 
ae h firms for work to be done. 

Mir. Donnuuiy. The first question was, Has the United States 
through the district engineer made a contract with a French sub- 
contractor? 

General Wausn. No. 

Mr. Donneniy. And the next question is, Has Atlas, as the prime 
contractor and agent of the United States, made any such contract 
with the French or a French subcontractor? 

General Wausn. Atlas has made subcontracts of main contracts 
with French contractors. 

Mr. Donnuuuy. In round figures, do vou know the amount of 
money involved? Does it run into the millions vet? 

General Wausu. I would sav the total of those subeontraets would 
exceed a million alec but no individual one which has been entered 


‘ 
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into so far would approach that amount. 

Mir. Donnewiy. Is my understanding correct, whieh | got through 
the ee that we had—not with you, General--that it is econ- 
templated that there will be subeontracts totaling $48 million to 
French subcontractors? 

General Wa.su. How much? 

Mle. DonneLiy. $48 million 

General Wausu. It might run to that sum if we got good bids on 
all of the buildings that have not vet been started. We have actually 
received bids on three different groups of buildings. The total amount 
involved there is around $8 or $9 million, but final signature has not 
been given to those contracts pending the decision on the renegotiation 
q lestion. 

\Ir. Donne LLY. There is an established body of law in the Federal 
judiciary in this country having to do with construction litigation 
under Government construction contracts. With reference to sub- 
contracts let or to be let, is the United States in the position of sub- 
submitting itself to the French theory of the law on construction 
contracting? 

Mr. Sevrzer. No, sir. Atlas is the nominal party in interest and 
the subcontracts, as I reeall, expressly provide that in the event of 
such litigation the United States—-the contracting officer of the United 
States, as I recall it, is not mentioned as such, but the contracting 
officer has no status and it is expressly agreed that he shall have no 
status. 

Mr. Donnetiy. That. brings us to Atlas. What is the position of 
Atlas? Is Atlas willing to enter into these subcontracts under these 


9 
conditions? 
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vir. Bonny. The position of Atlas is simply this, that At 


tlas agreed 
the time it assumed its contractual obligations to subcontract 





Atlas, on the advice of its attornevs. has called 


; se : 
the attention of the district engineer to t 


he mequities in these pro- 
posed ibeontraects and has 1 quested that the subcontracts if possib] 
be so vised that those meaquities are eliminat ad 
! believe Mir. Seltzer’s statement is much more accurate and com- 
| ete th yt can mak Mi Dud \ s here and ean ¢ i V the matt 
but our position is that we have to do what we are ordered to d 


i Via 


+] - | +4 

vite the attention of the committee to 
| . P 4 | " ; . f { 
the Court of International Justice, the latter part of last 


month, having to do with the rights of citizens or proteges of the 
United States in Morocco and dealing especially with the jurisdiction 
of the consular courts. Those decisions were not available here until 
Monday of this week | spent most of yesterday reading this som 
S0-page decision and | frankly confess that I am not vet 


} ready to vive 
my own opinion, in a case of the jurisdietion of the consular court 


re the defendant and the defendant only is a citizen or protege of 
the Umited States 


coneern, to our own state Departn ent and our Department has not 


vet reached a decision as to policy and has not vet issued instructions 


whe 


snow that the decision has given some concern. a great deal of 
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. os — 
to the consuls In Storoceo. 


However, it is wise to bear in mind that there is such a decision and 











that it May have SOMME bearing On that particular question 

Mr. Sevrzer. Mr. Chairman, may | make this suggestion, that 
possibily because of the conditions that exist in the international! 
agreement under which we were permitted to enter into Morocco, it 
was provided that the jurisdiction of the French and Moroccan courts 
would be exclusive and preva So that, as Governor MeNutt has 
incicated, once vou dice the decision he referred to vou still have to 
onsider whether the existence of this international agreement, peculiar 
O this Opt < 1On dd eS Hot vkke 1) iob out of the ben fj 3 ot that 
deeision to the exten hat there n { some benefit ring to the 
United State 
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Mr. Sevrzer. I think that is a relationship between the United 


States and Atlas. I believe that it would be in order and consistent 


with the terms of our relationship to direct Atlas to initiate litigation. 
But | think we would have to stop there, because at that point Atlas 
must be on its own and whatever action it takes in connection with 
the litigation that is in court must be its own and not that of someone 
else, such as the contracting officer. 


Mr. Donnetiy. And would it be counsel for Atlas trying to recover 


moneys of the United States—Governor McNutt or other Atlas 
counsel—or would it be some counsel of the United States? 

Mr. Sevtzer. That is right; private counsel. That would generaily 
be the answer. 

Mr. Donne tty. So, in effect, the United States as a plaintiff loses 
almost complete control over the expenditure of its money in these 
French subcontracts and from the standpoint of being a defendant, 
the United States is effectively precluded or barred from participating 
in litigation which Atlas must defend, whether the litigation takes 
1 year or 10 years? 

Mr. Seirzer. As an attorney that is certainly my opinion in this 
particular case to which I have referred. 

Mr. Donne ty. Is there any alternative to this impasse? Is there 
any way to do this $48 million worth of work, for example, as a prime 
contractor and get away from this situation? 

General Wats. That is the alternative; that is part of the work for 
which we now have a contract with Atlas. The attempt to have it 
done by subcontract was twofold; one, to comply with the general 
terms of our agreement to have as much of the work done by the 
French as possible, and secondly, to insure that we got the job done in 
the most economical way possible. 

In determining whether the work should be done by subcontract, 
we asked Atlas to prepare an estimate of the cost of doing the work 
with their own employees and with the plant that they have and the 
materials that they have on hand and to compore that estimate with 
the bids that we secure for the execution of the work. Atlas’ estimate 
of cost was carefully reviewed by the district engineer and agreed to as 
being a fair cost estimate for Atlas to do the work. We only under- 
take the work by subcontract if the bid price is less than Atlas can do 
it for with their own forces. 

Mr. Davis. General, are you obligated to accept the lesser price by 
the subcontractor rather than to award it to the prime contractor? 

General WatsH. No, sir. That is a decision that the contracting 
officer, the district engineer, can make. 

Mr. Davis. There is still some leverage that perhaps could be used 
to get a better agreement with respect to subcontracts? 

Mr. Sevrzer. Possibly. We are making the effort, anyway. We 
have been very diligent about it. 

Mr. Donne ty. Is it true that these subcontracts for work that 
is necessary and vital for the construction of these bases have been 
delayed a period of months in the negotiations attendant upon trying 
to work out this problem? Has work been held up for months? 

General Wausu.*The bids on the first part of the work proposed to 
be subcontracted were taken in July, I believe on the 9th of July 
and we have not consummated those contracts as of this date because 
primarily of the question of renegotiation, 
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Mr. Donne tty. Is the work covered by those bid documents 
necessary work, work that should be constructed expeditiously? 

General WausH. Yes. It involves a large part of the buildings at 
Ben Guerir, such as mess halls, latrines, and day rooms; some of the 
maintenance buildings; items such as the operations building and 
control tower at Nouasseur and several small buildings at Sidi 
Slimane. We have an additional series of buildings on which bids 
are to be opened this month. 

Mr. DonNELLY. We have covered the question of the United States 
with the French, and Atlas with the French. How about the United 
States money which is being obligated by the French agency, Tra- 
vaux Publique, with French subcontractors? 

General Wausu. I believe it would be desirable to give Vou a little 
more detail on that subject. As a part of the terms of our agreement 
with the French, it states that work off bases ordinarily done by French 
public oe agencies will be done by that agency of the French. 
In addition, it adds the off-base POL system. 

The proce a of getting that done is to work up the details of the 
job desired and we submit what we call Form 101 to the French liaison 
mission, stating what we want done. 

They then proceed to advertise the work by asking the public works 
division of the French Moroccan Government, or the French controlled 
railroad, or the Government Post & Telegraph Co., to take bids on 
the work and then finally to negotiate with the bidder that they feel 
is the most desirable one from the French point of view and submit 
prices to the district engineer. He can either accept that or say that 
he disagrees with the price quoted, for any reason whatsoever. If he 
disagrees, then the French liaison mission goes back to the agency 
involved and tries to get a more reasonable price. That has occurred 
several times. 

When the price is acceptable to the district engineer, he then tells 
the French liaison mission to proceed and that permits the United 
States to pay to the French liaison mission the necessary funds to 
cover the work that was described in Form 101. 

General Pick. Mr. Chairman, that system is the system which is 
being employed by the Army in France now for military construction. 

Mr. DonNELLY. Suppose there is a default or defective performance 
of that construction work, what recourse does the United States have? 
Where do we sue? 

General Wausu. That, I believe, is a moot question. That has 
not occurred so far. But our only recourse would be to demand of the 
French liaison mission that they procure complete performance in 
accordance with Form 101 that we gave to them. 

Colonel Dersy. We do not pay in advance, either. If we get a 
default we do not pay for it. 

Mr. Donnetuiy. And if you do not pay, I take it that we will be 
sued for the money. 

Colonel Dersy. They would have to sue the United States direct 
on that and there is not any provision for their doing that. 

Mr. Donnextuy. Is this French construction ageney that you speak 
of—I believe the title is Travavy Publique, is that right? 

Colonel Derry. Yes. 

Mr. Donnetty. Is that an agency of the French Government or 
any political subdivision of the French Government? 
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General Wausu. Yes, sir. There are other agencies besides 
Travaux Publique. 

General Pick. There is the agency for roads and bridges. 

General Watsu. There is also the French-Morocean railroad com- 
pany that does the off-base railroad work and the P. T. & T.—that 
is, Post Telephone & Telegraph Co., that takes care of the matter 
of telephone lines. 

Mr. Donnetity. When the French public works agency does this 
work, does it in tura contract with Freach contractors? 

General Wausu. Yes. It can do it in two ways. It can do it 
itself with its own forces, if they are adequate to do it, or it can enter 
into a contract with French or Moroccan contracting firms to do the 
work. 

Mr. Donnetty. How much money, in round figures, is involved{in 
this work to be done by the French agencies? 

General Wausn. As of the 3ist of August, it amounted to about 
$3,300,000. But there are several considerably larger jobs that are 
in the mill at this time that have not been finally consummated. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Can vou give us an approximate cost of the off- 
base POL system in the aggregate? 

General Wausu. The latest estimate that I have seen, which is 
based on criteria which are now out of date, is about $33 million, and 
there has just been a conference here in Washington, on the 2d of 
September, which changed the criteria, which will probably result in 
a reduction of the cost. 

General Harprn. The latest authorization of cost on that is 
$39,500,000, of which $35,196,000 has been programed. 

Mr. Rirey. How much has been appropriated? 

General Harpix. That means the same as appropriated for 
$35.196.000. 

General Prox. Mr. Chairman, there is one question of Mr. Don- 
nellv’s that I believe has not been answered definitely and that is: 
What happens when the work is constructed and the contracting 


officer decides that it is not satisfactory and does not come up to the 


standard? 

Mr. Riney. We will be clad to have that cleared up 

General Prek. In Franee, the Army is working under the agree- 
ments over there now that the contracting officer mav reject, and | 
know of instances where certain work has been rejected and has had 
oO he done over 

General Watsu. May [ add something to that? 

Mr. Riney. Does the same practice hold true in Morocco? 

General Wausu. That is what I wanted to add a further comment 
on. The French contractor with the Travaux Publique obiected to 
the contracting officer’s inspection of work on a gasoline storage tank 
and said that it was none of the district engineer’s business. We 
‘aimed that the work was being done for us and verv definitely it was 
our business to see that we got what we paid for. The French liaison 
mission upheld that stand very vigorously and we have had no further 
trouble from that source. 








| 
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COST OF POL SYSTEM 


Mr. Rivey. While we are discussing the POL system, is it true or 
not that it is more extensive at the present than was at first con- 
templated? 

General WatsHu. No; I do not believe that it is more extensive. 
The very recent conference that was held here early this month reduced 
the criteria very considerably from that which was given to us at first. 

Mr. Ritry. I was under the impression that the initial program called 
for something over $21 million and now it is $39,500,000. 

General Watsu. My recollection of the figures is that the first- 
line-item amount was $27 million plus; that in the reprograming 
based on estimates that were made in April of this year the work was 
set up at $39,500,000 and more detailed estimates since then have 
reduced that to about $33 or $34 million. 

General Harpin. I think C ‘olonel Derby can throw some light on 
the original concept. 

Colonel Drersy. There has been very little change in it since the 
program actually firmed up. There has been all sorts of talk about 
that POL system, but there has been no actual change jn it. There 
has been talk of doing part of it and deferring other parts, but the 
total ultimate plan of the POL project has remained substantially the 
same ever since the beginning of 1951. 


OVER-ALL COST OF MOROCCAN BASES 


Mr. Donnetiy. There has been much confusion about the over-all 
cost of this job. Some reports and indications have been that the 
job is costing $420 million for two bases whereas the original program 
was $300 million for five bases. And this is an integral part of it. 
The original authorized cost was $300,575,000 for the over-all project, 
including the five bases and the POL system. In April of 1952 that 
total figure of $300,575,000 was reprogramed—that is the Air Force 
term for changing things around—so that the total figure remained 

$300,575,000, but the various components of the entire over-all 
Moroccan construction were changed in price. In the POL system 
there was an increase in actual dollars of $16 million. There was an 
increase from $21,283,000 to $39,500,000. But that was done by 
adjusting the cost of some other bases. So that as of April 7, 1952 
the cost of the Moroccan construction as the Corps of Engineers and 
Atlas undertook it remained at $300,575,000. (See table on pp. 
528-529 of these hearings.) 

I understand further that the Air Force has programed additional 
increments on the facilities which account for any money in excess 
of $300 million. So that any difference between $300 and $420 
million is not for the original work, but it is for additional work. 
Am I right about that, General Pick, or General Hardin? 

General Pick. That is my concept of it. General Hardin, is that 
vour concept of it? 

General Harpin. Yes, sir; that is the situation. 

Mr. Ritey. General, while we are on that, is it not true that in 
this reprograming, they cut out certain facilities on these bases in 
order to build necessary facilities for initial use, such as the POL 
system? They left off certain things on the bases and allocated that 
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money to more vital projects. Now the increase comes about by 
wanting to put facilities on the bases that they had cut out in the 
reprograming in order to make the air bases usable as early as possible 
and the POL system was one of those things that you had to have 
right away; is not that right? 

General Harpin. That is right. 

General Pick. General Walsh has a statement he would like to 
make in connection with that. 

General Waxusu. If I may, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rinny. Yes, sir, General Walsh. 

General Wausu. There is more to it than just simply cutting out 
some items in order to take care of increased costs. The scope of the 
project that was to be built in 1951 was considerably greater than the 
scope that was originally contemplated. 

As | brought out earlier, we had authorized 200 by 9,000 feet run- 
ways and we actually had to build 200 by 11,000 feet at two bases, 
and 200 by 14,000 feet at Benguérir. 

There were other items of the same character which were con- 
siderably increased in scope. By that change of scope you increased 
the cost of those particular line items very, very considerably. 

Also, in the reprograming there were certain items which, after 
full consideration of the use to be made of those bases, the Air Force 
decided to leave out, and there were certain other items which had 
not been originally included which they now feel are necessary, which 
were added. 

Colonel Dersy. If 1 may add something on the question of the 
increased cost of POL, a good part of that has come about in the 
changing of the location of the bases. It was not originally contem- 
plated that this base down at El Djema Sahim was involved, which 
would have resulted in a different number of miles of pipeline, although 
the principle of going to all bases was the same. So the actual number 
of miles of pipe has been increased by shifting around, so that you 
have that link across from Ben Guerir to the port of Safi. It has a 
further advantage of giving an additional outlet to the sea. But I 
think that link across the bottom that you see on the map there was 
not on the very early plans, although it got in at quite an early date. 
I think that is part of the cost. My first statement on that was not 
completely correct. 

Mr. Davis. So far as you know, is this still a $300 million project, 
or what is the validity of this $420 million? 

General Harbin. Mr. Chairman, for your convenient reference may 
I show you a tabulation which I believe will help to clarify this matter 
of the scope of the program and the present status as of September 17. 

You will notice the program is in two major parts. One of them is 
called the program exclusive of the special items. The special items 
are at the bottom and include such things as aircraft warning and 
navigation aids and so forth. The prime program, so-called, is 
indicated in the upper portion of that tabulation and is split in accord- 
ance with the vear of the appropriation of the funds. 

You will notice the bracketing on the side indicating the $300 million 
program extends through fiscal years 1951 and 1952, and an item of 
1952 which is called the carry-over, which had to be appropriated for 
actually out of the 1953 appropriation act. But the $300 million 
program was the program that existed up through the fiscal vear 1952. 
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The addition to the $300 million program is indicated by that bracket- 
1 Lo showing $421 mi ilhon. It comes out of the two ite: ns: fiscal Vear 
1953 appropriation and authorization, and a i at 1953 
supplemental. 

You will notice the authorization the Congress has given for this 
project exclusive of the spec ial features totals $398,990,000, of which 
only $300 million is properly the orig rinal program. Of course, as you 
know, the original program was adjusted to stay within the $500 
million figure. 


Now, co mpared with the authorization, Congress has ap )propri: ited 
funds up to the a_i nt time of $333,667,000. Of that amount there 
has been provided to the Corps of Engineers, $288,280,000. There 


is pending at the present time those funds which are indicated in the 
last column, $45,387,000. That sum, which is for the 1953 program 
properly, has to pass through several levels of clearance; of the Office, 
Secretary of Defense; the Bureau of the Budget; and I understand 
several committees of the Congress; before it can be released to us and 
put to work. 

So the program as authorized by Congress is truly only $398 million, 
rather than the $421 million. The $421 million, vou will notice by 
the note, would have to come from a supplemental appropriation. 
I think it would also include an additional authorization, as we under- 
stand it. 

Mr. Davis. Well, is this arbitrary factor of point 7 and point 8 
which is referred to on this sheet ae handed us at all realistic? 

General Harprn. I understand that has no reference to the antici- 
pated cost. It was merely a means of allowing the program to 
proceed with the moneys which Congress has appropriated and which 
have been authorized. 

Mr. Davis. But it hardly could be considered a complete project 
without that additional $22'5 million, could it? 

General Harpin. Unless the costs are materially different. | 
understand that there was the thought that with better operations, 
more subcontracting, and improvement all around, that experience 
would possibly provide, you might be able to build this facility for the 
$398 million rather than the $421 miullion. 

Mr. Donneiity. May this tabulation be inserted in the record at 
this point? 

Mr. Ritey. Without objection, it will be inserted in the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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Program analysis, French Morocco, excludes special programs (Globecom, A. C. & W., 
etc.) 


[In thousands of dollars] 








" Funded to Pending 
| Authoriza- | p..-ama GR ES ied Se. oop 
| tion Programed Chief of | : 
Engineers | 
/ Iminus2 | 2minus3 
(1) (2) (3) 
$300 million program: 
Fiscal year 1951 $79, 599 $79, 599 0 0 
Fiscal year 1952____ 375 178, 375 0 0 
Fiseal year 1952 carry-over Ss 30, 306 0 0 
Fiscal year 1952 POL carry-over. 12, 000 7, 696 | 0 4, 304 | 7, 696 
$421 million program: 
Fiscal year 1953 a 67, 095 37, 691 0 29, 404 37, 691 
Fiscal year 1953 first supplemental 31, 615 0 | 0 31,615 0 
Total_. es 398, 990 288, 280 65, 323 5, 387 
Ben Guerir.. 68, 628 42, 413 15, 471 10, 744 
Nouasseur..-- 130, 442 106, 737 17, 739 5, 966 
Sidi Slimane 73, 249 60, 328 7,958 | 4 963 
El Djema Sahin 49, 214 27, 400 12, 198 9, 616 
Rabat. : 7,771 1, 708 2,558 | 3, 505 
Boulhaut 30, 085 22, 194 4,995 | 2, 897 
POL 39, 500 7, 500 4,304 7, 696 
Safi . 100 0 100 
Total 398, 990 333, 667 | 288, 280 65, 323 45, 387 


The $300 million program consists of the fiscal year 1951, 1952, and 1952 carry- 
over programs. 

The $421 million program consisting of the above programs plus the fiscal vear 
1953 and 1953 first supplemental, has been reduced to the present total of $398 
million by the application by USAF of arbitrary factors of 0.7 and 0.8 to the various 
line items of the 1953 program. 

The $2,890,000 recently received is included in above totals and covers ware- 
housing and supply buildings at Nouasseur and Sidi Slimane. 


Special programs 


Funded to Pending 
Office, 


Authoriza- |p... ; 
F Programed Chief of 


tion 
Engineers 
| 1 minus 2 | 2 minus 3 
(1) 2) (3 
A.C.& W $11, 000 $4, 700 $4, 700 $6, 300 0 
Navaids 2, 889 | 2, 889 292 | 0 2, 597 
Classified storage 4, 818 4, 248 3,658 | 570 490 
Globecom 3, 499 3, 384 2, 499 115 SS5 
Seaweed 480 480 480 0 0 
Total -- : 22, 686 15,701 | 11,629 | 6, 985 4, 072 


Mr. Ritey. It is too early yet, General Hardin, to know whether or 
not you can build the facilities for the $398 million? 

General Harpin. Yes, sir; I think it is too early. 

Mr. Ritey. That is just a hopeful situation. 

General Harprn. As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, we will not 
know what we can do until we get these two new sites and have 
detailed plans prepared for them. If the two sites we are now con- 
templating building upon do not materialize and two other sites may 
besubstituted for them, our figures necessarily will be greatly influenc ed 
by whatever we are required to do. 
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PROBLEM OF REAL PROPERTY RIGHTS AT EL DJEMA SAHIM AND BOULHAUT 


Mr. Ritey. Both of these new sites still are under negotiation? 

General Harpriy. Well, they are not under negotiation so much 
as they are under the process of having a right of entry given to us 
to proceed with the work. 

In one, at Boulhaut, the problem there is the part that the United 
States will do and the part which the French will do with regard to 
certain access roads and other matters, such as relocation of facilities, 
which was their responsibility. That matter has not yet been cleared 
up. 

At the El Djema Sahim site there is the matter of a real estate 
problem, in which the original land which had been agreed upon 
under the negotiations, which were considered complete, is inade- 
quate to provide the facility which is planned for that base. They 
have to seek more land. General Walsh, I believe, could bring us 
up to date on the exact status of that. 

General Wausu. Your statement is essentially correct. 

In February of this year we felt that we did have the Boulhaut site. 
In the conference with the French liaison mission which was held by 
General Old about a month ago, concerning primarily the relocation 
of an existing road, telegraph and power line on the site, the French 
liaison mission advised us that that site was not firm. So we are 
completely in the air at the present time as to whether or not we will 
build the facility at Boulhaut or will not. General Old has submitted 
the picture as he sees it to Headquarters, USAF in Europe, and the 
French liaison mission has submitted their side of the question to the 
minister. 

At El Djema Sahim the French have agreed to give us, I believe, 
4,500 acres, and the real estate desired by the Air Force to take care 
of all the facilities proposed for that base is about 7,500 acres. They 
now have submitted to the minister in France a recommendaticn 
that something like 6,900 acres be turned over to us, and we are 
revising the lay-out to see if it can fit in the 6,900 acres that the 
French propose to give. But that is still a completely unsettled 
question. 

General Pick. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask General Walsh 
to explain the agreement which the United States has with the 
French Government with respect to these bases, insofar as it applies 
to the furnishing of the necessary lands and doing such explorations as 
are required. 

General Wausn. The terms of the agreement are that the French 
will furnish to the United States a suitable site on which the United 
States will construct the air bases. The determination of the location 
of that site is a joint one between the United States Air Force and the 
French Air Force from the operational point of view, and with the 
French liaison mission in respect to the acquisition of land. It has 
been our contention that a site which has a major highway going 
through it, with telephone lines and transmission lines, is not a suitable 
site unless those lines and highways are relocated prior to the time the 
United States goes into construction. At Boulhaut the estimated cost 
of relocating the highway is about $250,000. We feel that that is 
not a proper charge and was never contemplated as a charge that the 
United States should bear. 
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General Pick. That, Mr. Chairman, would establish a very impor- 
tant precedent in connection with the building of the NATO bases, 
if we agreed to go in there and do these relocations. 

Mr. Ritey. I can very readily see that. Of course, the French 
stand in the end to gain considerably from this venture themselves. 

I was wondering why it was necessary to get almost twice as much 
land at El Djema Sahim as was first contemplated. 

General Wausu. Why is there the increased acreage? 

Mr. Rinrey. Yes. It is almost twice as much. 

General Watsn. The principal reason was that the total length of 
the air strip there, as at all the other bases, was increased above what 
was originally contemplated due to two factors; elevation and tem- 
perature primarily, and the development of the new types of aircraft. 
The dispersal of the ammunition storage, petroleum, oil, and lubri- 
cants facilities which will be located on the base, as well as the camp 
areas, and the required distances between certain facilities for safety, 
has necessitated the increase in the size of the base. 

Mr. Riney. I see. Thank you. 


EFFECT OF ESCALATION AND WAIVER OF RENEGOTIATION CLAUSES ON 


COST OF PROJECT 


Mr. Donnetty. I had one or two other questions on the costing; 
but, momentarily, let us take up the escalation clause. 

Have we had enough experience with that escalation clause in sub- 
contracts to know whether or not the lump-sum price or the fixed 
price contracts have been increased by virtue of escalation? 

General Waxsu. On the few small subcontracts that Atlas has used 
up to this time, primarily for the provision of facilities that they them- 
selves will use during construction, to my knowledge that escalation 
clause has not been utilized by the subcontractors. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Now, when you look at the two things separately 
one, escalation; and, two, renegotiation—and treat them separately, 
the results may be different from combining the two. If there is the 
escalation clause and a waiver of renegotiation, whereby this Govern- 
ment precludes itself from recovering any excess profits, do you have 
any views as to whether the combination of those two factors will pro- 
duce a result which will not be beneficial to this Government? 

General Wausu. I do not believe that we will be able to subcon- 
tact in any substantial amounts with French subcontractors if we 
have a requirement for renegotiation. I do not believe they will 
accept a contract with that requirement written in. I feel confident 
that the French liaison mission would oppose it very vigorously. 

Mr. Donnetuy. Is the United States likely to be in a position to 


lose if vou have both the escalation clause and a waiver of renegotia- 
tion? If we give them both, so to speak, is the United States likely to 
i ? 


General Wausu. I do not feel that we will; no. 

Colonel Dersy. It might be well to add here, if I may interrupt, 
that the escalator only comes in when the minister directs that wages 
be boosted a certain amount. In other words, it is not the contractor 
himself who has the privilege of deciding that costs have gone up. 
There are official wage rates which are fixed by the Government. 
The escalation is determined by the French Government rather than 
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the contractor on that. ‘To the extent that you feel you can rely on 
the local government, you are safe on that, rather than the factor of 
the company. 


ULTIMATE COST OF MOROCCAN PROJECTS 


Mr. Donnetty. Going back to the costing, I understand that the 
$300 million figure for these five bases and for petroleum, oil, and 
lubricants Was an estimate which was gotten up at the very beginning 
in January 1951; is that correct? 

Colonel Drrsy. No, sir. There was a $400 million estimate in 
January 1951. That never quite got to Congress. They did not 
quite have the courage to submit that, so they whittled it down to 
lower figures in the course of the process. The original program which 
was handed to me on the 10th of January ran to $400 million. I 
think various items were stricken out at different times, and they are 
now finding their way back into this $400 million of the project you 
have here. 

Mr. Donnetiy. That may very well be. As I understand it, the 
prime contract with Atlas is in two phases which aggregate $300 
million; is that correct? 

Colonel Durpy. That is correct. 

Mr. Donnetiy. That was entered into in January 1951? 

Colonel Dersy. The price figure was not set on that until about 
May. 

Mr. Donneviy. Of 1951? 

Colonel Derny. 1951; that is correct. 

Mr. Donneuiy. I think the date will be May 28, 1951. 

Colonel Derry. That is right. 

Mr. Donneuiy. I think it was in April or May that General Pick 
testified before this subcommittee with respect to the proposed re- 
programing of Morocco. At that time as I recall it General Pick was 
asked whether the Corps of Engineers’ cost estimate for the five bases 
and related facilities had not undershot the mark and whether the 
cost would not be substantially more. As I recall his testimony, 
General Pick stated he had originally estimated that this construction 


would cost $300 million, and that the corps was going to build the 
original facilities for that figure and stay within it. 

General Pick. I do not remember the exact estimony, but that 
sounds exactly like the impression I had at that time, si 


Mr. Chairman, not only do I reeall saving that, but we are of the 
opinion now that we are going to build that $300 million worth of 
work that we were talking about for $300 million now. 

Mr. McGrarn. Has there been an increased cost since you gave us 
that original estimate, General? 

Mr. Donneuuiy. If I can belp out on the increase in cost, we have a 
cost breakdown at pages 520-529 of these hearings. There were 
changes due to price increases. There was a plus change of $45 
million and a minus ehange of $11 million, with a net cost increase of 
$33 million, which would have been a little better than 10 percent ot 
the $300 million. That was adjusted by changing some of the features 

gut the $300 million figure which was estimated in January and 
May of 1951 as of today, as we sit here, 1 understand to be a firm 


ficure for the original work. 
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General Harprn. The original work, though, has changed so much, 
Mr. Donnelly, that you cannot quite say that, as I see the situation. 
The same items to be built are not in that $300 million program as it 
stands now, as they were in it originally. There have been so many 
changes in the program that I think it would not be right to say that. 

If | may try to clarify that statement just a little bit more, Mr. 
Chairman: the $300 million worth of work allied to particular items 
in the program now we believe we are going to build for $300 million, 
but they are not the same $300 million worth of items that were in 
the program originally. 

Mr. Ritey. In other words, in my lavyman’s language, if the master 
plan had remained the same as was originally contemplated you 
could have done the work for $300 million, but the increased length 
of runways and other facilities, and the relocation of bases, is largely 
responsible for this increased cost which we are now facing; is that 
correct? 

General Harpin. A broad statement of that character is pretty 
difficult to sav Yes” or ‘‘ No” to, because some features of the original 
$300 million program were underestimated. I think that that was the 
reason why, in that statement which Mr. Donnelly is referring to, 
there were pluses and minuses. 

Mr. Riney. But that would be true of the over-all cost, or the 
lump-sum cost? 

General Harpin. We would have had a usable facility under this 
$300 million worth of work which is in the program now if we had 
finished that. It would not have been the same degree of facility 
which is in the program now for $421 million, or $398 million. 

General Pick. What he is saying, Mr. Chairman, is this: That to 
the original program there have been additions and subtractions. 
The original program was estimated at $300 million initially. That 
same $300 million worth of work is in the program now, and we expect 
to do that for $300 million; but the additions and subtractions do not 
leave you with the same items of work you started out with. 

Mr. Donnetuy. Well, in summing up, was the original estimate”of 
the Corps of Engineers of $300 million a good estimate, or was it way 
short of the mark, and is this job going to cost, for the originally 
contemplated work, some $400 or $421 million? 

Colonel Dersy. The original estimate was not the Corps’ estimate. 
The Air Force gave that to us. 

Mr. Riritey. As I understand it, it was a pretty good estimate, 
although some facilities might have cost more and some less. 

Colonel Drersy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritny. Now we have increased facilities there which account 
for considerable of the cost. Then you have a change in location, 
which is bound to cost you something, plus any rise in the cost of 
materials which has taken place in the interim. 

Is there anything else that could be added to that? 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Donnetiy. May I ask the Corps of Engineers this question: 
I understand that the prime contract with Atlas, covering both phases, 
is $300 million, and that that is the price tag for the project which 
everyone has come to associate with the project. Does that include 
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the fee for PUSOM, the architect-engineer; and does it include the 
Government cost of administering the contract? 

General Noup. I think we will have to look that up, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Riney. Somebody ought to know that. 

Colonel Dersy. The $300 million is the face value of the Atlas 
contract alone and does not include the PUSOM fee or the Govern- 
ment administrative cost, nor does it include certain Government 
items of material that were furnished. 

Mr. Donnexuy. Well, will the corps insert in the record at this 
point a breakdown of the additional cost above the $300 million, to 
clear up any possible misconception. That would be the fee for 
PUSOM, the architect-engineer; the Government cost of administer- 
ing the contract; and the cost of Government material supplied. 

(The information is printed in the appendix at p. 209.) 

Mr. Donneuiy. Mr. Chairman, I have not sought to go into every 
page, paragraph or sentence of the Maxon report. The report in toto 
has been printed in this hearing. I have sought to cover only what 
struck me as the highlights, the areas in which it appeared desirable 
to ask for amplification for the Maxon group. 

I wonder if the members of the committee desire to ask any questions 
with regard to this. 

Mr. Ritey. I have no questions. Mr. McGrath? 


REASONABLENESS OF COST OF MOROCCAN PROJECT 


Mr. McGratu. Mr. Rowe, I would like to ask you one question, 
please. 

Based upon vour experience and your investigation in this matter, 
would you be in a position to give us your opinion as to whether or 
not the United States Government paid a fair and reasonable price 
for this work, or whether or not the United States Government paid 
an excessive amount? 

Mr. Rowe. You mean for the entire lot of the work, sir: 

Mr. McGraru. For the part vou have seen during your survey 

Mr. Rowe. I think the Government has gotten value received for 
the money it has expended to date. 

Mr. MceGrarnu. When you say that, do vou mean that they paid 
the fair and reasonable amount for the work that was done? 

Mr. Rowe. Under the circumstance 

Mr. MceGratu. Under all the circumstances? 

Mr. Rowr. Under all the circumstances. 

Mr. McGrartu. That would be your best opinion, based upon your 
vears of experience and your observation while over in Merocco; is 
that correct? 

Mr. Rowe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MeGratu. Now, could you give this committee any evidence 
of any overcharging or any inferior work or anything which might 
be of help to this committee in correcting a situation which, in your 
judgment, would be improper? 

Mr. Rowe. Beyond the airfield facilities we found no evidence of 
inferior work of any kind. 

Mr. McGraru. From your experience would you be in a position 
to tell us whether we have gotten a fair value for the United States 
Government contribution and payments here? 
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Mr. Rowe. I think the Government has gotten the fair value for 
the money expended. 

Mr. McGrarn. And that opinion of yours is predicated not only 
upon your observations there, but I understand that you have made 
some physical inspection and borings while your committee or group 
was over there; is that correct? 

Mr. Rows. We made one boring, sir. 

Mr. McGrarn. Yes, but other people made other inspections and 
borings, did they not? 

Mr. Rowe. That is right. The other} people’ were the agencies 
who are now in charge of those tests. 

Mr. McGratu. Did you have access to their findings’ 

Mr. Rowe. We did. 

Mr. McGratn. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. I have some loose ends here that I jotted down a few 
notes on as we went along, so this won’t fit in'any pattern. 


oe] 


CONSTRUCTION UNDER WAY DURING MAXON SURVEY AT NOUASSEUR 


First of all’ your on-the-spot visit to north Africa was made in the 
first 2 weeks of August of this year? 

Mr. Rowe. First 2 weeks, yes. 

Mr. Davis. What actually was being done at Nouasseurjin the way 
of construction? 

Mr. Maxon. I don’t know that*I could detail it at this moment. 
Could vou answer that, Mr. Keenan? 

Mr. Davis. Were they actually laying additional runways or aprons 
at Nouasseur? 

Mr. Keenan. Laying black-top. 

Mr. Maxon. There was some building construction under way. 

Mr. Davis. My primary interest is with respect to runways and 
aprons and parking space and things of that kind. Was there new 
construction going on, or were they repairing old construction, or 
both, or what were they doing, if vou can recall that specifically? 

Mr. Kernan. There were new roads going in, new buildings, new 
black-top surfaces going in. 

Mr. Davis. Did vou notice any construction that appeared to be 
for drainage facilities? Was any indication made to you by those 
on the spot as to whether those were drainage facilities that were 
being built as a result of their experience in the runway failures that 
thev had had there previously on the apron, or whatever it was that 
did fail? 

Mr. Keenan. T don’t know 

Mr. Rowe. At the time we were at Nouasseur there was a new 
apron being built, and new buildings were being built, including 
hangars, warehouses, and so forth. Answering your question specifi- 
cally, Mr. Davis, they were constructing substantially 100,000 square 
yards of apron which was entirely new construction which IT under- 
stood had started this vear, and that included the excavation, the 
special fill material, special bases, and black top. 
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Mr. Davis. Perhaps I should explain that the basis of this question- 
ing is the fact that there is testimony in the record with respect to 
Nouasseur that part of the responsibility for failure there was the 
fact that proper land had not been obtained for the construction of 
drainage facilities. Had such facilities been constructed at the time 
vou visited north Africa in August of this year? 

Mr. Maxon. You mean drainage facilities, or the lack of drainage 
facilities? 

Mr. Davis. The lack of drainage facilities that had caused the 
failure. 

Mr. Maxon. If that +3 fers to the things which affected the drainage 
during construction, | don’t think T can answer it. No, 1 will chang 
that. Let me give you the history of that as we learned it 

We were told that during the early construction there was 
insufficient land available to store and properly remove from the 
site certain top soul. That top soil therefore had to be stored in 
dikes and fills above the ground level and surrounding the area of 
this construction under question. When the rainfall came, those dikes 
formed a pool. Those dikes largely have been removed since that 
time and drainage provided for the general over-all purpose. 

If your question applies to drainage under the pavement con- 
structed, that I don’t believe has been adequately taken care of. 
It was my understanding that is part of the problem they are now 
facing. 

Mr. Davis. Is that going to be a permanent problem there, or 
would you say that the acquisition of additional land would make it 
possible to clear that up so that it would no longer be a problem 
there at Nouasseur? 

Mr. Maxon. It is an engineering problem. I don’t think the 
acquisition of land—-wait a minute. We are talking about two 
things; first, the general drainage during the early days of the con- 
struction, which was restricted by the lack of sufficient land upon 
which to place the removed top soil far enought away from he project 
to provide proper drainage; and second, we are talking about drainage 
of the subsoil under the present construction. The first one was the 
problem of acquiring property. I believe that one has been solved. 

Mr. Davis. Let’s see if we can get that answered definitely Has 
it been solved? 

General Harptn. Yes. There was the problem of a ditch that 
would lead water from the operational apron at the time the rains 
came last year. That was rectified soon thereafter, and the drainage 
ditches were completed to provide the capacity to carry the surface 
water off. 

General Pick. Is that your version of it, General Walsh? 

General Wausu. That is my version of it a 

Davis. Then as to the second part of 1 

Mr. Maxon. That is, to drain the subsoil ‘eal 1 the existing con- 
struction. That part of it I do not believe has been fully determined 
It is an engineering problem that was awaiting determination of the 
question of how much remedial work was necessary on that apron. 
That is my understanding of it. There are people here better in- 
formed on that than we are. 
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Mr. Davis. Would you care to comment on that? 

General Harpin. The drainage of the subgrade under the opera- 
tional apron does not require any additional real estate or drainage 
structures, except that we have determined that it would be advisable 
to supplement the drainage planned under ihe operational apron by 
installing a catch basin to eliminate the formation of what are com- 
monly called bird baths, very shallow depressions of an inch or frac- 
tion of an inch of water. That is one of the corrective methods 
authorized in the study, and that minor catch basin facility is being 
installed now, General Walsh tells me. 

As to the problem of eliminating mositure in the subgrade of the 
operational apron, the forces of nature are drying it out and we are 
preventing, by compaction, the reabsorption of excessive amounts of 
water; and also by completing the asphalt concrete pavement in that 
area. 

EXCAVATION FOR DUCT LINES 


Mr. Davis. Mr. Maxon, what were vou referring to in your report 
when you referred to rough spots caused by excavation for duct lines? 

Mr. Maxon. Certain duct lines were installed under the runways 
from one side to another, transversely, at intervals along the distance 
of the runway and where the fill had been remade over them, those 
duct lines, we were informed, were placed subsequent to the placing 
of the sub-base. When the heavy roller went over the top, there was 
an additional compaction of the sub-base, resulting in a dip. 

Mr. Davis. Is that in connection with some of the corrective action 
taken there, General Hardin? 

General Harpin. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Those ducts were not planned at the time the runways 
were originally laid? 

General Harbin. Yes, I think those were always planned. That is 
to provide the necessary night-lighting installations, and it is the 
habitual procedure in flexible pavement construction to compact the 
base courses, and during that time you try to get vour conductors in 
and avoid the situation which arose in this instance, where you had to 
cut a trench across completed work and put your conductors in, and 
then backfill the trench. 

f am not informed as to how it occurred. I would rather ask the 
district engineer, who was there then, as to why the trenching had to 
be cone across the runway. 

Colonel Derny. We were not able to get the material we needed. 
We had to build the taxiways without tile pipes and other things that 
had to go in there, and then cut it afterward. 1 think we got them 
all under the runway before we were finished, but not the taxiwavs. 

Mir. Maxon. I think that is correct. 

Colonel Derry. We gave priority to the runway, and then we ran 
short, and we felt the taxiways could wait, because it didn’t make too 
much difference if there was a rough spot there. Of course we would 
have liked to have done it the other way. 


CONSTRUCTION IN PROGRESS DURING MAXON SURVEY AT SIDI SLIMANE 


Mr. Davis. Continuing with my previous line of questioning, 
\fr. Maxon, and switching over to Sidi Slimane, do you recall what 
type of construction work was In progress there during the first 2 weeks 
in August? 
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Mr. M AXON, They were operating a& grav ‘| pit, and pr paring thi 
und storing it tor futur 


repair work. 


There was, 1 believe, at that site, the construction of a cafe under 
Way. There was a sewage disposal plant under Way. There Was 
some grading and general work going on. I believe they were rolling 
on the taxiways and runway. 

Mr. Davis. Which appeared to be work of a corrective nature 


that correct? 

Mr. Maxon. Both, work of a corrective nature and new worl 

Mr. Rows. There were small connecting taxiways under construt 
tion at the same time which were entirely new work and not correc- 
tive measures. 

Tests were being conducted by the use of heavy rollers, but th 
was no corrective work under way on runways or taxiways while we 
were there at either of the bases. 

Mr. Maxon. Except the rolling. 

Mr. Rowe. Except the rolling. 

Mr. Davis. Were you able to observe those rollers actually in 
action? 

Mr. Rowe. We did at Nouasseur observe a 200-ton roller in 
operation on the taxiways where the depressions had occurred. 
Unfortunately, the 200-ton roller that was to be used at Sidi Slimane 
was being used at Ben Guerir, and the 100-ton roller that they were 
using at Sidi Slimane had broken down just about an hour before we 
got there. The 200-ton roller from Ben Guerir was subsequently 
moved over to Sidi Slimane, and shortly after it arrived there it 
blew a tire, so we didn’t get to see the 200-ton roller working at 
Sidi Slimane. 


ere 


CONSTRUCTION IN PROGRESS DURING MAXON SURVEY AT BEN 
GUERIR 


Mr. Davis. At Ben Guerir what was the status of construction 
there? 

Mr. Rowe. At Ben Guerir they had completed the base on the 
14,000-foot runway, that is, the stone base, and had about two-thirds 
of the base courses of the asphalt in place. They were also working 
on the taxiway, and making preliminary plans for the erection of 
part of the housing facilities for the Air Corps. There was also 
under construction the POL system, which was substantially com- 
pleted. 

Mr. Davis. You actually saw them laying pavement at Ben 
Guerir, then? 

Mr. Rowr. No, we did not. At the time we were there the oper- 
ations were suspended in the field and we did not actually see any 
of the new work being constructed, although we saw what had been 
constructed, as far as runways were concerned. 

Mr. Davis. What is the significance of this statement in the 
report, which appears on page 33: 

Although the surface of the leveling course had a rather smooth finish, it was 
observed that no failures had occurred on a test section of the runway including 
the binder course. 


] imagine that has some significance to engineers. It doesn’t to me. 








Mr. Rowe. As has been pointed out here in numerous statements, 
the materials available for the construction of these bases had re- 
quired very extensive field research by those set up to make the field 
Investigation to determine what materials would be available, and the 
most suitable material obtainable in that area was a rather soft lime- 
stone, and in the processing of this limestone it would form a cake on 
the top of it. 

Ordinarily it is desirable to have the rock base so that the asphalt 
will bind on it, so when we saw certain sections of the runway had 
this coating on it, we immediately raised the question as to whether 
or not it was desirable to have this coating on, as ordinarily in con- 
struction practice it is not permitted. 

The area engineer then took us up to about the middle of the run- 
way. This question had previously come up before the architect 
engineers, and I presume the Corps of Engineers, and in order to 
prove or disprove the theory that | and some other people evidently 
had had that it was not necessary to have the ramp fully exposed, 
they had constructed a section of the runw ay on which they had 
already placed the asphalt surface, and over this area they had towed 
the 200-ton roller 200 passes, and they had had no slippage or any 
failure, and therefore we assumed that even though the appearance 
was contrary to construction practice, after the tests were made, it 
was an approved method, considering the type of materials available. 

1 am surprised you picked up this small item. 

Mr. Davis. That is our job. 

General W \LSH Because of the smooth suriace we rot because of 
the large amount of rolling, both rubber-tired and smooth-wheeled, 
we found it necessary to broom, with a heavy broom, that top surface 
before we pul on the prime coat, and hy that brooming removed il 
large amount of the slick-appearing surface and gave the base course 
the necessary roughness 

General Pick. Also, what they are talking about now, Mr. Chair 
man, is the surface between the black-top material and the base 
rock, not the wearing surface of the black-top runway. 

Mr. Davis. Would vou eall this method of construction a peculiar 
adaptation to this particular place, or have vou adopted that as some- 
what of a standard method of construction now? 

General Wausu. The formation of the more or less slick surface is a 
characteristic of the rock at this particular point 

Mr. Davis. As I gathered from your previous comments, from your 
on-the-spot inspection vou were favorably impressed with the con- 
struction now in progress at Ben Guerir; is that correct? 


Mr. Maxon. Yes, sir. 
UTILIZATION OF MANPOWER 


Mr. Davis. What comment would you make on the utilization of 
manpower as you observed the construction? You might want to 
compare it with your experience in the continental United States and 
also your experience in overseas construction, 

Mr. Maxon. I would like Mr. Keenan to answer that. 

Mr. Kernan. From my observation, I saw no loafing, no racing of 
heavy equipment in and out of pits. I particularly noticed that, in 
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the gravel pit at Sidi Shimane, where it easily could have slipped over 
the bank, they were very carefully driving their equipment. 

The maintenance of permanent equipment, such as we call plant, 
had been such that tt appeared to me that it was all operating just as 
though it were new and could take on any additional amount of work: 
it was in good shape. 

The asphalt plants looked like they were brand new. One had 
been moved from Sidi Slimane to Ben Guerir, and it looked like a new 
plant. It was just being set up and would be ready to operate, | 
think, within a few days. 

No matter where we went, whether in the cookhouses or the ware- 
houses, my observation wes there were not too many men. | didn’t 
go into the bookkeeping end of it, but there were not too many men, 
and everyone was working, and in the higher levels everyone was 
looking for more work to do. 

Mr. Davis. Did you observe both American and native labor? 

Mr. Keenan. I observed all labor that I came in contact with. 
In the carpenter shops everyone was working; in the machine shops 
evervone was working. The native labor was there ready to take 
care of any emergency that might happen. The plant runs by itself, 
but when something unusual happened, they were there. 

I was very much impressed with the whole operation. 

Mr. Davis. About how many people did they have on the job at 
Ben Guerir? 

Mr. Krenan. Two thousand, I think, approximately. 


STATUS OF COST ACCOUNTING RECORDS 


Mr. Davis. Going back to the discussion we had just before the 
recess for lunch, Mr. Maxon, would vou say that there was any too 
much detailed cost accounting being done at the present time, in your 
opinion? 

Mr. Maxon. I would like Mr. Burke to answer that question. I] 
might put in a general statement there, that | believe that due to the 
urgency of getting all past records up to date, there is a tremendous 
concentration of work on all types of records that will not follow 
through when they are up to date. On cost keeping, I would like 
Mr. Burke to answer that. 

Mr. Burke. Obviously, after their cost records are brought up to 
date they will not have too much cost keeping. In the cost engineer- 
ing section, we thought they had too few people in that section. 

Mr. Davis. My question was directed more to the details of their 
present system of cost accounting. Is it too cumbersome? 

Mr. Burke. No. I would say they are not keeping too much cost 
records. 

Mr. Davis. Then what explanation did vou get for the failure to 
keep cost accounting records in the past? 

Mr. Burke. Well, as somebody else has already stated, initially 
they got off on the wrong foot with the records. The machinery and 
materials arrived before the personnel, and the records never have 
been brought up since. Let me elaborate there. 

On labor cost records they are doing exactly what I would do if I 
were over there on the Job so as to determine cost. There is nothing 
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wrong with that. They are not doing any more nor less than I would 
do 

On their equipment, the same is true. There is nothing wrong with 
the way of determining the equipment cost. 

The only thing that is behind is the cost of materials going into their 
facilities. That is the only deficiency [ found in their cost keeping. 

Mr. Davis. Let me ask you this, Colonel Derby: In the early stages 
of this operation, did you contemplate that some time or other you 
would get caught up with your cost accounting, or at last along the line 
did somebody tell you that you had to do more cost accounting than 
you had contemplated? 

Colonel Drrsy. No. We contemplated catching up. We were 
very slow in getting the right people for that particular type of work. 
In February of this year when Mr. Wilbur came he said he was the 
only man on the job who knew anything about cost accounting, and 
he didn’t have time to do it. We had been after that cost keeping for 
some time. That was one deficiency they definitely had for a long 
time, and we saw very considerable improvement in it as soon as Mr. 
Wilbur got there. Even with the people that he had, he was able to 
coach them enough so that they were able to get out some very useful 
cost statements. 

Mr. Davis. Then it stands on the record that it was well over a 
vear after construction was started that a real effective system of cost 
accounting was put into effect; is that correct? 

Colonel Dersy. No, sir. We didn’t get started in construction 
until well in April, and they seemed to have a pretty good system 
started by March of this vear. They put out that first statement I 
mentioned the 31st of March or the last of February, I forget which. 

Mr. Davis. Do vou agree substantially with that, Mr. Bonny? 

Mr. Bonny. I agree substantially; ves. 


DEPRESSIONS AS RESULT OF ROLLING AT NOUASSEUR 


Mr. Davis. On page 36 of vour report, Mr. Maxon, appears this 
Statement: 

(n inspection of the operational apron at the Nouasseur base, one-third of which 
had been rolled with the 200-ton roller, was conducted. Evidence of depressions 
As an experienced constructor, would you consider those evidences of 
depressions as indicating weaknesses in construction that will require 
substantial redoing? 

Mr. Maxon. I believe the depressions would indicate a weakness 
underneath, or the weakness may be in the subbase, which can be 
corrected by additional rolling Your question as to whether that is 
evidence of any particular amount of construction to be done as a 
remedial matter would depend entirely on further tests. 

Mr. Davis. We will defer further questions on that until tomorrow, 
I guess 

Mr. Maxon. I might add thet what we call depressions in this 
report are probably svnonymcous with what General Hardin called 
bird baths a while ago. 

Mr. Davis. They may have been consciously created depressions, 
then? 
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Mr. Maxon. No, not consciously created, but created in a 
CONSCIOUS Process. 

Mr. Davis. | understood Gene ral Hardin to Say that some of these 
bird baths were made purposely. 


Mr. Maxon. I think you misunderstood General Hardin. 

General Harbin. No, sir. The bird baths I had reference to came 
In the operational apron as a result of running the compaction rollet 
over the area, particularly in the lower area of the operational apron. 


We feel that fora proper type of drainage for an : pron of that nature, 
it should be improved to the degree of quick draining after a rain. 


STATUS OF PROPERTY ACCOUNTING 


Mr. Davis. Referring to your comment on page 48 on the property 
accounting, on which there has been some discussion here previously 
did you have an opportunity to consult with top management, as you 
have referred to it here, to form an opinion as to whether or not the 
constant attention of top management is directed to the problem of 
accomplishing results now? 

Mir. Maxon. Yes, sir; we took that matter under advisement 
several times—imyself, Mr. Rowe, and Mr. Burke, and Mr. Keenan 
at times. We discussed the problem with the cost accounting people, 
with management of Atlas Constructors, and | think that is about as 
far as we went with it, but there was plenty of opportunity taken to 
discuss that with them. 

Mr. Davis. Are you now satisfied that tangible and effective steps 
are being taken to bring those records into proper shape? 

Mr. Maxon. Absolutely. 

Colonel Dersy. So far as my comment about Atlas’ deficiency in 
cost keeping is concerned, they kept a lot of detailed records. What 
they were short of was the cost-keeping men who knew how to analyze 
the figures and put the figures together so that they would mean some- 
thing to me. 


EXCESSIVE HOUSING CAPACITY AT BEN GUERIR 


Mr. Davis. You mentioned in your report, Mr. Maxon, that at 
Ben Guerir the operating capacity was double that required 

What explanation did you obtain with respect to that? 

Mr. Maxon. Are you referring to the camps? Are you referring 
to the housing capacity of the camp? 

Mr. Davis. Was it the housing capacity? | neg cted to put down 
the page. 

Mr. Maxon. Page 28, Mr. Burke says. That is the capacity of 
the construction camp, the camp for housing personnel and the recre- 
ational facilities and the comn issary facilities for taking care of that 
personnel. Now, what was your question? 

Mr. Davis. What explanation did you obtain from those in charge 
for that? 

Mr. Maxon. For the doubling of the capacity? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Maxon. I do not know that we got an explanation for that. 
We did not ask for it. I would say in that case we assumed that the 
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force had been reduced, or had not been required as large as antici- 
pated—one of the two. We did not go into that detail. 

General Watsn. After the camp at Ben Guerir was built during 
the fall of 1951 when the crash program was still on, it was anticipated 
we would continue at a very rapid rate with the entire program. In 
1952 we decided to go back to a normal construction program, to get 
out plans and specifications before we went into construction, and this 
resulted in a considerable reduction in foree that was required to carry 
on the work. ‘The decision to try to do much of it by subcontracting 
also reduced the number of American employees that were required 
there, and for that reason there was a reduction in the number of 
Americans at that base. 

It might be interesting to add in connection with that particular 
housing area that we have recommended to General Old of the Air 
Force, and General Old in turn recommended to the USAF, that that 
entire construction camp be considered as the housing required on the 
base for one wing, and in that way it will not be necessary to build a 
considerable amount of housing that was originally programed. 

Mr. Riney. This housing which has been recommended for use by 
the Air Force, is that comparable to the usual 10-year construction 
on Air Force bases? 

General Wausu. It is exactly identical with what we are providing 
at all other bases—the Dallas huts, the latrines that are made out of 
either Quonset huts or by the use of concrete blocks. The mess hall 
is a H-shaped affair made out of large Quonsets, which is exactly 
similar to some of the ones at Sidi Slimane. It is comparable in all 
respects to what we had authorized and planned to build, but just 
In a slightly different area 

Mr. Riney. That was going to be my next question; whether or 
not it was to be located the wa that it could be utilized properly by 
the Air Foree. 

General Watsu. It is located where General Old felt it would be 
entirely satisfactory 

General Noup. That is not the tvpe of 10-vear construction for 
Air Foree construction within the United States. You remember the 
question of the 10- and 25-vear life. This is different construction 
from that. 

Mr. Riney. But these are good, usable, living quarters? 

General Nol D, Yes. 

General Pick. It is the same stuff that we are building at Sidi 
Slimane. 

General Wausu. It is exactiy what the line items authorization 
which is for hutments. 


HOUSING DEVELOPMENT AT NOUASSEUR 


Mr. Davis. Did you observe the housing development at Nouasseur 
when you were there? 

Mr. Maxon. Do you mean that for the Air Force or for the con- 
tractors, again? 

Mr. Davis. For the construction force 

Mr. Maxon. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. What comment would you make with respect to its 
appropriateness, both as plainness, or unplainness, and the spacing 
of the housing at the development? 
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Mr. Maxon. There are two construction force camps at Nouasseur, 
One is that for the construction forces on the Nouasseur base and the 
other for the headquarters forces. They are different types. 

With respect to that in the construction camp, they are standard. 
They are satisfactory. The camp is clean. We walked and drove 
through the camp. We visited the barber shop and the store and 
the commissary. They are clean, orderly, and well kept. 

I would say the whole camp meets the standards for that type of 
thing. 

With respect to the other part of it, the central base, it is perhaps a 
little more elaborate than the other. The spacing is a little farther 
apart, but it perhaps has greater usage in the over-all program. It 
has to provide some quarters for families where there are single people 
in the construction camp. 

Mr. Davis. Your over-all statement with respect to the latter would 
be, would it, that these housing facilities were quite in line with what 
you are familiar with on other overseas construction projects of the 
United States? 

Mr. Maxon. For temporary purposes, ves. 

Mr. Davis. Not unduly taney or unduly expensive or unreasonably 
spaced? 

Mr. Maxon. I think that is a rather broad question with a good 
many phases, but in a general sense | find ro fault with the spacing, 
with the character and tvpe of it. After all, a part of the inducement 
to get good men to go to an overseas base in an isolated area is ade- 
quate housing for his family, and a part of that adequate housing con- 
trol is reasonable spacing of those houses. So they have to have 
adequate spacing so that they will not be living in each others’ back 
vards, and | do not think there is anything unusual there. 

Mr. Davis. Are you in a position, Mr. Maxon, to make an inde- 
pendent estimate as to the cost of the repair work on the runways 
and aprons and taxiways at Nouasseur and Sidi Slimane? 

Mr. Maxon. No, sir; not without further investigation and a very 
comprehensive study. 

Mr. Davis. Was that not within the purview of vour assignment, 
or was the timing of your visit not conducive to vour being able to 
give us anything? 

Mr. Maxon. According to my interpretation of our assignment, 
it was definitely excluded therefrom. 


REPORT TO CHIEF OF ENGINEERS ON PROBLEMS RELATING TO 
MOROCCAN PROJECT 


Mr. Donnetiy. The intention of this committee throughout has 
been objective and complete record, hitting not just the high spots 
or the low spots, or the criticisms or the credit which is due, but con- 
sidering everything in order that the committee can arrive at a 
considered judgment at the conclusion of these entire hearings. 

With respect to that, the committee has before it a letter dated 
December 27, 1951, from Brig. Gen. Robert G. Lovett, division 
engineer for the East Ocean Division, addressed to Lt. Gen. Lewis 
A. Pick, Chief of Engineers. It is classified as secret, security in- 
formation; however, excerpts from this letter have already been 
published— paragraphs and portions of it. 
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It is the wish of this committee that the matters raised in this letter 
be placed before all those present here with the opportunity overnight 
to consider the type of statements made therein so that you may be 
prepared to make any explanation or observation or statement in 
mitigation or extenuation that may appear appropriate 


i 
} 


Is it proper at this time to read the letter? 

General Harpin. Yes. The Office of Classification 1s the Kast 
Ocean Division, and | have the a ithorits of the division engineer to 
declassify the letter. However, it has an enclosure to it from General 
10 commands the Fifth Air Division in Morocco, and I have 
no authority to declassify that. If it could be omitted and maybe 
the substance of it mentioned, I think the problem could be obviated. 

Myr. DonneuiLy. Your suggestion about that General Old’s letter 
is helpful because actually General Lovett encloses copies of two 
letters that General Old had addressed to Colonel Derby. Both had 
to do with funding and line item justifications and do not have a 
direct bearing upon the contents of General Lovett’s letter to General 


-~ 


1 would like, if I may, to read this letter of General Lovett, and 
evervone can think it over tonight and figure what response they 
desire to make tomorrow. 

The letter was read, as follows: ) 

Corps oF ENGInEERS, UnNitep States Army, 
OFFICE OF THE DivistOon ENGINEER, EAsr OcEAN DIVISION, 
lichmond 19, \a., December 27, 1951. 


Lt. Gen. Lewis A. Pick, 


Chief of Enainee 
Department of the Army, Waxshinator tae f ie & 

Dear GENERA? Pick: At the division engineers’ conference on December 6-7 
you indicated that vou would like to have a personal monthly letter from each 
division engineer telling vou of some of the current troubles I have just gotten 
from Casablanca where I spent more than a week with Colonel Derby and 


the contractors, observing all the work in progress and meeting with General Old 
and the American consul general There are many difficulties facing us in 
Morocco and it is going to take an all-out effort on the part of evervone concerned 

fill our job there satisfactorily. I will cover the most important difficulties 


arat paragraphs below. 





epa Dé 

te irmy Audit Agency.—The first person I talked with upon arriving in Casa- 

blanea was Colonel Ivins, inspector general. Colonel Ivins had been there about 

} davs when I arrived and staved until I lef Colonel Ivins’ findings were sub- 

i aiiy as LOLIOWS 

The Army Audit Ageneyv had been doing the hest it could with the pet 

nnel it had, but it was so seriously understaffed that he considered the situation 

to be “explosive.’’ They were far Lehind in their auditing and were getting 

further behind each day. He told me that he considered the situation to be so 

erious that he was writing a letter direct to General Craig, the Inspector General, 
cing that the Army Audit Agency personnel be immediately supplemented. 

bh) IT asked Colonel Ivins specifically if he had found anv evidence of fraud on 

the part of the contractor. Colonel Ivins said absolutely not. He said that there 

had been several instances of minor fraud on the part of individual employees, 





but there was nothing to indicate that the contractors as such were in any way 
involved 

Colonel Ivins further stated that the matters of administration and property 
the contractor hed been very bad at the start were improving 


} 


‘ontrol on which 
rapidly and that because of this improvement he was not going to stress them in 


his report 


2. Atlas Construction Co.—Atlas Construction Co., and by this I primarily 
mean Morrison-Knudson, has done an even sloppier, more inefficient job than 
anyone in OCE has previously realized Not only was their administrative work 
poor, but in many instances there was a complete lack of supervision on the job. 


I 
The conditions of loafing and complete lack of supervision were so bad that 
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Colonel Derby had a number of inspections made to reveal the conditions. I am 
enclosing a few of these reports (enclosures 1, 2, and 3) for vour information, The 


one good thing that can be said is that within the past 30 days there seems to have 
been considerable improvement in morale and a desire to do a job on the part of 


the contractor’s personnel. Colonel Derby though needs additional competent 
personnel without delay in order to check on the contractor’s performance and to 
eliminate the waste to which both the contractors and architect e1 
prone. 

3. Architect engineers —The architect engineers, while fully competent 


iwineers are 
I », are 
prone to recommend the most expensive possible method of doing the job and 
seem reluctant to spend the necessary time on alternate locations or methods 
which can materially reduce the cost. As an example of this, Colonel Derby 
staff, by checking and adjusting the architect’s plans, saved some 200,000 vards 
of excavation at Noussauer 

Another current example is at El Jemma Sahim where the runway is located o1 
clay, the architect engineers have recommended 5 feet of fill on top of this clay 
they admit it might be cut to 4 feet) as the only method of insuring 
settlement; 5 feet of fill over this tremendous runway means millions of dollar 
and I am convinced that there are other adequate solutions which would be | 
expensive. A first-class soils man who could spend 6 weeks or 2 months wit! 
Colonel Derby would, I feel, pay tremendous dividends. 

$. Arr Force.—I talked at considerable length with General Olds, commandin; 
the Fifth Air Division. General Olds has the highest regard for Colonel Derby 
and they have worked together very closely. However, General Olds was ex- 
tremely critical of the contractor and felt that they were wasting money. He also 
felt that Colonel Derby did not have an adequate staff to supervise the contractor 
and prevent him from wasting money. I am enclosing copies of two letters of 
General Olds to Colonel Derby which Colonel Derby had just received when I 
arrived. I believe the content and tone of these two letters will indicate the 
position which the Air Force is beginning to take. 
5. Relations with the French liaison mission clear all procurement causes some 
delay in procurement of essential materiels. However, Colonel Derby seems 
have a very good working relationship with them. At the present time, one 
serious complication is on the matter of subcontracting. The French missio1 


insisting that on anv subcontracts the contract be between Atlas and the French 
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contractor and that the United States not be a party thereto. In the event of any 
disagreement, the French contractor would go to a French court for settlement 
I talked at length with the consul general, Mr. -Medonne, on this Mir. Medonne’s 
view, as well as Colonel Derby’s view, and my view are that under no circun 
stances can we geree to such an arrangement A French subcontractor under s 
a set-up could prolong the work for 8 or 10 vears. Under the existing Ca we 
mav have to eliminate subcontracting and require Atlas to do a ( t he I 
rather than agree to the French plan 

6. Movement of dependents.—In my opinion it is absolutely essential that the 
movement of depender ts be authorized. Colonel Derby has inadequa ( h 
Lo perform the necessary supervision. If he does pertorn tne t 

pery ! he job m blow up in our face or, at best, the costs w 

rhe entire matter of increased strength has so far | ed upon the 1 

| pence nit When I took over the office here we |! a ee } e pers 

ned up for Colonel Derby When we could not give these people a commit! t 
or the movement of their dependents all of them « er irned down f! ( 
lost interest and drifted on to other jobs The situation wit ESPec f 
contractor is the same and I have received a lengthy telegram from Mr. Bi 
requesting authority to move dependents to Morocco Regardless of whether 
or not the Air Feree concurs, we have a job to get done and we must bh eont! 
of the means with which to do that job |, therefore, feel it is essential tl] 
movement of dependents to Morocco be authorized immediate! 

R. G. Le 
Brigadier General USA. D on Enaine 


[ understand that Atlas has never seen this letter for the reason that 
it has been classified secret, and I will undertake to have copies run ofl 
if you gentlemen desire to have a copy this evening to consider this 
matter. 

\ir. Rrney. The committee will recess until 10 o'clock tomorrow 
morning. 
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FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, 1952. 
QUALITY OF CONSTRUCTION OF AIR BASES IN FRENCH MOROCCO 
ADDITIONAL WITNESSES 


EDWIN V. HUGGINS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 
Oo. J. PORTER, DEPUTY CONTRACT DIRECTOR, PUSOM 

J. WALTER SEVERINGHAUS, CONTRACT DIRECTOR, PUSOM 

A. C. STUDER, JR., ESQ., COUNSEL FOR PUSOM 


Mr. Riney. The committee will please be in order. I shall ask Mr. 
Donnelly to proceed with the inquiry. 

Mr. Donnexiy. The record should show that all the witnesses who 
were present yesterday are also present today. Mar. Maxon, you indi- 
cated this morning that vou would like to clear the record with respect 
to opinions You expressed yesterday on the quality and scope of the 
work performed in Morocco. The committee will be pleased to hear 
any statement you care to make, sir. 

Mr. Maxon. Thank you, Mr. Donnelly. I was asked the question 
as to Whether or not I considered the Secretary’s charge to include cer- 
tain technical studies. I have stated I definitely did not consider it to 
include those; but rather definitely considered it to exclude them. 

Now I would like to state why T made that definite statement, since 
it is a matter of interprets ition of the Secret: ys letter. Prior to 
acceptance of the responsibility to make this survey, I had consid- 
erable discussion of the phases of it with Mr. M. E. Kollett, consultant 
in the Secretary's office. During the initial stages of that group of 
discussions, I specifically stated that I could not take any part in the 
survey if two questions were involved: First, if the survey was to 
include detailed estimates of quantities of work or the cost of those 
quantities of work, and, second, that I did not wish to enter into any 
obligation for a review of the technical engineering problems, such as 
the adequacy of specifications, or the question of whether or not the 
work did conform in all details to those specifications. 

I did that because, in the first place, the making of an adequate 
estimate of volume of work and the cost thereof is quite a lengthy 
process. So far as I was personally concerned, and those people with 
whom I expected to be associated in this survey, I knew that they 
could not give that much time, the time necessary to do that work. 
So far as the engineering studies were concerned, I did not feel that 
they were properly in the province of the construction contractor, 
whether he was an e ngineer or not; that is, to engage beyond his pro- 
fessional work. 

So that the stipulation was made to Mr. Kollett that if those things 
were to be included in our charge I could not be connected with it. 

I just wanted to make that clear by my own stipulation rather than 
by an interpretation of the Secretary’s letter. Thank you. 

Mr. Rinry. Thank you, Mr. Maxon. I think the committee under- 
stood the matter, but we are glad to have this clarification of it so 
that there will be absolutely no misunderstanding of your position. 

Mr. Maxon. Thank you. 

Mr. Rinry. Mr. Donnelly, you may proceed. 
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EVALUATION OF FINAL Tests oF CONSTRUCTION AND CORRECTIVE ACTION 
NEEDED 


Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. Chairman, this morning the committee is 
pleased to have before it Mr. Huggins, Assistant Secretary of the 
Air Force. Yesterday the Air Force was represented by Mr. Perry, 
the Deputy for Installations, and it had been the committee’s desire 
that Mr. Huggins be here today to hear the testimony with respect 
to the evaluation of the final tests of construction and the corrective 
action needed, if any, as well as the extent thereof. 

Mr. Rinry. We are delighted to have Mr. Huggins here to hear this 
presentation. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Also we have here today Mr. Porter, of the firm 
that is one of the members of PSUOM, the architect-engineer. 


SOURCE OF DECISION FOR COMPLETION OF NOUASSEUR AND SIDI SLIMANE T¢ 
A LIMITED EXTENT OPERATIONALLY BY JULY 14, 1951 


Before we go into the final tests and the necessary corrective action, 
I would like to ascertain from the Air Force whether the completion 
of Nouasseur and Sidi Slimane, the two bases, to a limited extent oper- 
ationally by July 14, represented a date that was desired and needed 
by the Air Force. 

In fairness to Mr. Huggins I would lke to state by way of back- 
ground that Mr. Perry on July 2, 1952, testified that the Air Force 
had no idea as to where the July 1 date for completion of any of the 
work came from; and in that testimony I referred him to a letter 
written by Major General Timberlake, of the Air Force, dated Janu- 
ary 10,1951, requiring that four of the five bases reach a ready date of 
July 1, 1951. 

Mr. Perry indicated that he had just muffed that letter; that he had 
missed it completely. 

There has been a public statement made recently that Colonel Derby 
Was apparently the one solely responsible for the decision to make 
the two bases, Nouasseur and Sidi Slimane, operational to a limited 
extent so that on July 14 a flight of Air Force planes landed at both 
bases, 

The committee should like to know from the Air Force whether that 
decision to have the bases operational to that limited extent on July 
i4, 1951, was in keeping with the decision and the needs of the Air 
Force. 

Mr. Hueerns. I think, Mr. Donnelly, that the Air Force wanted 
those operational just as quickly as they could get them. In the state 
of confusion that existed at that time I would say that it is probably 
a little difficult to put your finger on any one individual and say that 
he was responsible for it. 

in reference to the General Timberlake letter of January 10, we had 
heard there was such a letter. We hunted all through the files and 
actually this is the first time I have had such a provision read to me. 

The initial directive of November called for the bases to be opera 
tional within 6 months after the equipment was admitted to the 
country. I think in evc»ybody’s mind the date of July 1 became fixed 
because they expected to get in on January 1. As we all know, they 
did not get in on January 1, but the date of July 1 remained fixed in 


ay 
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everybody's mind and, to the best of my knowledge—and I have tried 
to inquire both here and abroad as to whether there was any specific 
direction to complete them by July 1, or to change that date—the 
specific date was never discussed once entry was obt: rined. 

I think the Air Force was delighted at the thought that the Vv ae 
get in in July. Certainly we did nothing to say “Slow down” if : 
slowdown were in order. 

My guess is—and it was largely a carry-over of a state of mind— 
that maybe somebody should have stopped, in view of the 4 months’ 
delay in getting in there, to take a review of the situation and say, 
“Well, forget the July 1 date: pick up some place else,” but that was 
not done. 

Mr. Donnetiy. I do not want to take advantage of you here with 
respect to testimony on this matter, but you indicate that the July 1 
date was decided upon assuming entry would be had by January 1. 

Mr. Hvueerns. That is right. 

Mr. Donneviy. And the Air Force did not review the situation 
after entry had been obtained and readjust the target dates for com- 
pletion. 

Mr. Huaerns. So far as I know, nobody reviewed it. 

Mr. Donnetiy. We have here a directive from USAFE—United 
States — Force in Europe—headquartered at Wiesbaden, dated 
Apr i] 9, 1951: that was the date on which the district engineer was 
given a ’ written directive by the 9ir Force to proceed with the con- 
struction of these bases. This is addressed to the district engineer 
and it Says: 

1. The helow-listed projects are furnished to serve as a guide in establishing 
priority of construction for accomplishment within the over-all base-develop- 
ment plans in French Morocco. The primary objective of establishing these 
priorities is to achjeve minimum operational facilities at the earliest date pos- 
sible: 

Fighter hase 

T hen it has listed the date Aueust 1, 1951. 

The specific locations for the fiehter base, as T understand the pro- 
gram now, would be Boulhaut and El] Djema Sahim. 

Mr. Hvuaarns. That is right. 

Mr. Donneiiy. Here we have the Air Force on April 19, 1951, lay- 
ing out the requirement for the fighter base to be operational by 
Aueust 1.1951. This is a classified letter or a secret letter, or I would 
put it Wn the record. 
~ It specifies the dimensions of the runway: the aircraft parking; 
the Aveas storage. and the like. 

Let us pass over to “b” where it lists the projects for each bomber 
base, for the date of August 1, 1951, giving specifications again: the 
dimensions for runway, aircraft parking, Avgas storage, warehouses 
and shops, and so forth. 

It mentions specifically the runways for the bomber bases; 9.000 
feet by 200 feet. and at Ben Guerir 11.000 feet by August 1. And by 
October 1 the runways were to be extended so that at Ben Guerir they 
would be 13.000 feet ‘and the other bases 11,000 feet. 

Then we have the depot at Nouasseur, again with the dimensions of 
the runways and other paving, and an outline of other facilities de- 
sired, again by August 1, 1951. 
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The reason that I have asked the question is that there has been con- 
siderable confusion in the matter; that the Air Force was equivocat- 
ing in congressional hearings on the matter in the past; and the rec- 
ord also shows that the contractors, the Corps of Engineers and the 
architect-engineer built to a limited operational extent by July 14 
two bases, the one at Nouasseur in 83 days and the second base at Sidi 
Slimane in 64 days; and that these same men are building the balance 
of the bases and are still working for the Air Force. 

I just wanted to note for the record that what they had done by 
July 14 was actually in keeping with the wishes and the needs of the 
Air Force. 

Mr. Hucains. Let me just speak to that. It isthe Air Force’s fault 
that we do not have that document here. IT had not known about it. 
But, insofar as a 6-month period for construction was set, that was 
hased upon conferences between the Air Force and the Corps of Engi 
neers. The Air Force is not a construction agency, has no background 
of knowledge as to what can be done within a given time. IT would 
doubt somewhat in my own mind that we would give a directive—I 
cannot speak specifically to that—that we would give a directive saying, 
“Complete something by a given date” unless we had had some infor 
mation that it could be done by that date. Certainly the initial direc 
tive was based upon a conference between top Air Force people and 
top Corps of Engineers people. Therefore, I express at least a doubt 
that the dates in that directive were pulled out of the air by the Air 
Force without consultation with somebody. But I cannot speak to 
it because I know nothing about it. Certainly it would be quite con 
trary to normal practice, and I think we would also expect the Corps 
of Engineers to tell us, if they could not do the work properly within 
that time, that the dates were unrealistic. 

Mr. Donnetty. May I ask you this question, Mr. Huggins? Does 
the Air Force feel that the district engineer should be criticized for 
having had the two bases operational to a limited extent on July 14? 

Mr. Hucains. The Air Force feels that he should be criticized for 
not telling us that they could not be built under the specifications 
within that time. And, so far as I know, that was not done. We 
never authorized deviation from specifications, so far as I know, and 
I have tried to check on that point very carefully. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN AIR FORCE AND CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. Huggins, Mr. Perry also testified when he was 
here on July 2 to the relationship of the Air Force as the customer 
and the Corps of Engineers as the construction service. I should like 
to read his testimony and ask you whether it reflects the Air Force 
position : 


At the outset, I think it is extremely important that we understand the nature 
of the relationship between the Air Force and the Corps of Engineers. This 
relationship is spelled out in agreements between the Departments of the Army 
and the Air Force. These agreements describe the responsibilities of the Corps 
as, first, providing technical assistance in preparation of master plans; second, 
execution of designs and preparation of preliminary plans outlined in specifica 
tions and cost estimates; third, administration and on-the-site supervision of the 
construction; and, fourth, providing the Air Force with periodic progress and 
fiscal reports. 
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The same agreements describe the responsibilities of the Air Force as, first, 
determination of its construction requirements and defense of its requirements 
within its budget estimate: and, second, stating generally its requirements for 
construction in terms of space lay-out, architectural style, characteristics of 
operations and equipment to be accommodated, degree of permanence, and such 
other details as are necessary to enable the designer to proceed in accordance 
with Air Force qualitative and quantitative requirements. 

Obviously, such a relationship requires a considerable degree of cooperation. 
This, in turn, makes it difficult to determine, in actual cases, where the responsi- 
bility of the Corps of Engineers begins and the responsibility of the Air Force 
ends I think it is evident, however, that the Air Foree cannot supervise actual 
construction and that the Air Force must rely upon the Corps for the quality of 
the construction and for the exercise of a sound judgment as to the cost of 
construction If the Air Force attempted to supervise construction and costs 
on any detailed basis, it would be compelled to create an engineer corps of its 
own, thereby bringing about the very duplication which the Army-Air Force 
agreements were designed to avoid. 

Certainly, the Air Force has the duty of providing the corps with all the 
information necessary to draw the plans and specifications for, and carry out, 
the construction set forth in Air Force construction directives. $y mutual 
agreement, the actual preparation of master plans for the Moroccan bases was 
a responsibility accepted by the corps, which, in turn, contracted the work to 
the architect-engineers. The Air Force has the right to approve all master 
plans in order to insure that they satisfied Air Force requirements. 

Mr. Huggins, let me hand that to you; it is quite lengthy. 

Mr. Huaerns. I think that isa generally faiz statement. 

Mr. Doxnetiy. Do you agree with that statement, General Pick? 
\\ ould you like to look at it ? 

General PreK. I would like to look at it. 

Mr. Hueerns. I might add IT have no specifie recollection in the 
case of Morocco that the corps Was to have charge of the master plans, 
Normally the Air Force provides the master plans. But it may be 
that there was a special deal on that. Certainly the same architect- 
engineers were doing both the master planning and the detailed 
planning. 

: é ; E ‘ 

General Pick (referring to testimony of Mr. Perry). I think that 


1 general a correct statement. 


rr 


NATURE, QUALITY, AND VALIDITY OF TESTS AND PROCEDURES USED IN FINAL 
STUDY AND DETERMINATION 


a LON NELLY. SO much bv wav of ba keround of the interrelation- 
ss of the Air Force and the Corps ot Engineers, and the role of 
architect-engineers. We now come to the extensive months-long 
evaluation tests which were studied at Moroeco, as I understand, in 
the latter part of August of this year. They were interpreted and 
determination was then made by representatives of the Corps of 
Enoineers, headed by General Pick, by the Air Force, by the archi- 
tect engineers, headed by Mr. Porter, and by Atlas Constructors, as 
to the extent of the weaknesses or deficiencies in construction and the 
‘ope of needed corrective action. 

In that respect, General Pick, would you give the committee a state- 
ment as to the nature of the tests, the period covered, the quality of 
the tests. the validity of the tests, and the procedures employed in the 
final study and determination ? 

General Prox. Mr. Chairman. I would like to review a moment the 
preliminaries leading up to the studies which have been referred to 
by counsel. 
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REVIEW AND STUDIES OF MOROCCAN PROJECTS BY CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 


In the early part of October of 1951 it was brought to mv attention 
that conditions were not going too well in north Africa. {1 could not 
go myself; so 1 sent General Nold, the Deputy Chief of Engineers, 
to north Africa. in the middle of October, to review the situation and 
make recommendations. The administrative and organizational prob- 
lems over there were such that I thought it was necessary to look into 
them. 

General Nold made a report to me when he returned. He actually 
re ported to me over the telephone from over there. As a result = his 
report it was decided to do some reorganizing on our part, so I est: ab 
lished a new division and set up the headqua irters at Richmond, v a. 
I put the work under that division, and took it out of the New York 
division oftice. 

AS a result of that trip. of General Nold and the re ports which J 
had from our former division engineer, and the new division engineer, 
I had meetings with the members of the contracting firm of the Atlas 
Contractors and the officials of Atlas Contractors’ firm and in the latter 
part o1 December I decided to make a trip to north Africa to see for 
myself. 

Prior to my going I sent two of our experts, Mr. Philipe and Mr. 
Pringle, over to north Africa to look into the construction features and 
to determine the character of the work. 

I made a trip out there in January and returned in February. As 
a result of that trip and the technical studies we had started, I directed 
that they be continued, and I had that included in a report which | 
submitted to the Secretary of the Army—a memorandum report to 
the Secretary of the Army—on the 6th of February 1952. And in 
that report I stated that—— 


There are exhaustive studies being conducted to determine whether or if 
the pavements which were rushed to completion in 1951 are fully responsive 
to the design criteria. If these studies show a need for additional rea 
to insure the long life and low maintenance cost of the work, I believes 
will be a relatively minor undertaking. The completed work has been thorou 


} 


tested with the heavy roller and no weak pavements were foun 


That \\ as the condition that | observed when ] poe hporerin Kebrm rv 
ag Pager RTT Rar to insert a copy of t IS report of Febr 
ary 6 in the record : t this pon .. . 
Ris EY. W wwe ob} rection it will be inserted hh the recora 
this po nt. 


The document is as follows:) 


Memorandutn for the Under Secretary of the Army. 
Through: Assistant Chief of Staff, G+. 


Subject: Visit to Middle Hast and Mediterranean areas 

1. Reference is made to letter dated February 4, 1952, from Office of the 
Under Secretary of the Army, subject: “Corps of Engineers Construction Cor 
tract . in which request was made for a report upon the completi: 
my visit to Morocco 

2. There is attached a memorandum report on these projects which 
points out the evaluation of the operations and also indicates the steps whit 


have been taken to improve pertormance. 








FEBRUARY 6, 1952. 


Memorandum for the Secretary of the Army. 
Subject: Visit to Middle East and Mediterranean areas. 

1. I have just returned from an inspection of our overseas construction for the 
Air Force in the Middle East and Mediterranean areas. In view of the recent 
publicity given the work in Morocco, I hasten to report my views on these projects. 

2. I did not find corruption, willful negligence, widespread inefficiency, or or- 
ganized effort to defraud. I did find some improper procedures and even some 
serious deficiencies which have not been entirely unkown to us, but for which 
correction has not yet been made. In a few instances, contractors’ employees 
have been arrested and convicted of illegal acts, and even now a contractor’s 
employee is being arraigned for trial on the accusation of a fellow workman for 
influencing a procurement action in the local market. Considering the number 
of men employed, the nationalities involved, the conditions under which the work 
was carried on, I seriously doubt that the few minor dishonesties uncovered are 
any more than might have been expected. I know of no instances where any 
major frauds have been discovered. 

3. In weighing the past shortcomings and present deficiencies of these opera- 
tions, some consideration should be given to the many contributing factors in- 
volved, many of which could not reasonably have been foreseen. The construc- 
tors, each of whom have a good national reputation, have been restricted in 
the scope of work, planning the operations and advance procurement from the 
beginning. Lengthy delay in the acquisition of the sites, changes in the scope 
of the program, problems arising from working under the French agreement, have 
all contributed to the unusual nature of the task. The great urgency attached 
to the prosecution of the work led, in no small measure, to inefficiency, to im- 
proper control in the best utilization of labor and, in some instances, slighting 
adopted standards in construction. 

1. In trying to meet the emergency requirements of the so-called crash pro- 
grain, Some construction practices associated with the runway and apron work 
were adopted which would not be acceptable in a normal situation or in the 
United States where required resources in skills and equipment are generally 
available as needed. However, none of the runways or completed aprons have 
failed, even though there have been many reports to the contrary, and I can 
assure you that there is no danger of any completed work failing under operating 
conditions. 

+. The operations apron at Nouasseur was partially surfaced when rains 
caught them with an excessive area exposed to the weather. Moisture pene 
trated the uncompleted pavement, only the binder course having been laid, and 
the engineer in charge decided, in accordance with standard procedures, to 
test the supporting capacity of the work in that condition by heavy rolling before 
resuming the pavement operation, The 200-ton roller developed the presence of 
soine areas where moisture in the base had seriously affected the supporting 
values and the partially completed pavement in these locations was ruptured. 
It should be noted that these were failures induced by testing during the con- 
struction period and not by the operation of aircraft. The test was a severe one, 
the weight and tire arrangement of the testing roller produces a load that ex- 
ceeds by approximately 50 percent of the wheel loading of the B-47. The pur- 
pose of locating such weak spots is to enable corrective measures to be under 
taken by the construction forces rather than to have deficiencies show up later 
during the maintenance period. This procedure is now standard in the construc- 
tion of beavy duty airfields or highways in the United States. 

6. There are exhaustive studies being conducted to determine whether or not 
the pavements which were rushed to completion in 1951 are fully responsive 
to the design criteria. If these studies show a need for additional treatment 
to insure the long life and low maintenance cost of the work, I believe that it will 
be a relatively minor undertaking. The completed work has been thoroughly 
tested with the heavy roller and no weak pavements were found except in a 
small area on a taxiway at Sidi Slimane which has now been corrected. 

7. I personally investigated reports of poor construction practices used in 
the plumbing installed in some twenty-odd latrines at Sidi Slimane, only to 
find that emphasis had been put on this incident which was all out of proportion 
to its importance. In order to accommodate the troops with limited camp 
facilities not contemplated in the original program, connections were made 
by temporary means as a convenience until the fittings, especially traps for the 
Wash basins, could be procured. Although it was the view of the area engineer 
that the work was adequate for the type of structure and contemplated life (10 











years), at the request of the Air Force Station Commander steps have been taken 
to install standard fittings that are now available. 

8. During this inspection trip, members of my staff examined the current cost- 
keeping procedures and found them to be generally satisfactory, although 
some posting of material charges to individual features had lagged unduly 
Data was prepared on costs to date and an estimated distribution of deferred 
charges was prepared for the purpose of meeting current needs of the Air 
KForee. Although the over-all cost of the work to date can be assumed to be 
accurate, and has been reported for previous periods, detailed cost figures by 
line item must be used with caution and understanding because few, if any, 
items are complete and the distribution of deferred charges will be affected 
by various considerations until the entire program approaches completion 
Costs incurred to date are believed to be reasonable when viewed in the light of 
the conditions surrounding the undertaking and appear, at this time, to be in 
line with estimated costs. 

It should be noted that the total Air Force program in Morocco is still not 
firm. The latest revisions were made to reduce the authorized scope of work to 
conform to appropriated funds. It is not possible to design many of the facilities 
due to a lack of criteria which must be furnished by the Air Force even for the 
work in hand. Estimates of costs based on indefinite requirements must neces- 
sarily be based on general experience. 

Master plans for the last three stations selected have not been finalized and 
approved. In the case of Ben Guerir, the plan was approved, but in the last 
week approval was withdrawn because of contemplated extensive revision to 
meet new policies on dispersion. Master plans for the other two stations have 
not been completed. If excessive costs and loss of time in labor and equipment 
are to be avoided, these plans must be agreed upon without future delay. With- 
out a plan, it is manifest that the final cost of grading, paving, and utilities 
cannot be determined with any degree of accuracy. 

9. During and prior to this inspection, steps were taken to improve the per- 
formance of both the architect-engineers and the construction contractors. Im 
provement in organization in both has been effected in recent months and fur 
ther improvements are being required. Steps have been and will continue to be 
taken to strengthen the Corps of Engineers’ forces as the need arises. Now that 
the emergency aspects of the Air Force program have been met, planned business 
like procedures can be followed more closely and overtime eliminated or reduced 
to a minimum. There is still much room for improvement in the handling of 
labor and the safeguarding of materials and equipment. The use of native 
labor and the preventing of pilfering present unusual problems. Positive action 
to control and eliminate deficiencies in this field will be continued. 

10. Although economical operation has not always been achieved in the past, 
as indicated above, I believe that much imprdédvement will be made under the 
new concept of a lesser urgency, the improved organization, and the improved 
supervision provided in recent months. In general, I believe that deficiencies in 
these operations have been exaggerated, and certain engineering aspects have 
been misunderstood and distorted. There should be no concern that a depend 
able facility will be available to the Air Force upon completion. 

Lewis A. PICK, 
Lieutenant General, 
Chief of Engineers. 

General Pick. Those studies which had been started prior to my 
report, and studies which I urged be continued by the division engineer 
on the ground, with whatever assistance we could give from my office 
by Mr. Philippe and Mr. Pringle, were continued. They covered the 
entire range or entire field of the pavement work that had been done 
during the 1951 program. Exhaustive studies were made: labor: atory 
tests were m: field tests were made; and the results were an: aly ze | 
over the period extending from the early part of the year of 1951 to 
1952, through the spring and summer. 

I asked the division engineer, General Walsh, to notify me whe1 
those studies had been completed to such an extent that he could draw 
conclusions. Those studies were being carried on under the direct 
supervision of the architect-engineer, Mr, Porter’s group, followed 
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very closely by the district engineer organization and the division 
organization: and in July T sent Mr. Pringle and Mr. Philippe over 
there to review the work which had been done up to that time. because 
I wanted to be sure that it was finished as early as possible SO that any 
remedial work which wonld be necessary could be accomplished during 
the working season of this year. 

Mr. Pringle and Mr. Philinne returned around the middle of July 
and brought back a considerable amount of information with them on 
the tests which had been made up to that time: and they had studied 
that data with the people in the field. They brought it back to my 
office, and T had it thoroughly studied there. T had it analvzed. I 
gave a considerable amount of my personal attention to it. We had 
gone into it very thoroughly. 

Then TI sent a radio to General Walsh wanting to know when he 
thought IT should come. T got a notice back setting a date that I could 
come in August. IT arrived in Casablanca on the afternoon of the 
lith of August. 

Mr. Rivxy. That is this year, sir? 

General Pick. This vear: ves, sir. 

The following morning T had a meeting at the district office at 
Nouasseur. Represented there was General Walsh, with people from 
his division office: Colonel Campbell and people from his district 
office: Mr. Porter and people from his office. 

We reviewed the data very thoroughly. T had already asked prior 
to going out there that the division engineer ask Mr. Porter to prepare 
a program for any remedial work which he thought would be neces- 
sary in connection with the pavement and to prepare estimates of what 
he thought it would cost. 

When I arrived there I had the meeting of the 12th, and we went into 
the test data: we went into the program which Mr. Porter had recom- 
mended: and it was concurred in by the district and the division office. 
General estimates had been prepared. We discussed each piece of 
pavement that we were concerned with individually. Then we con- 
sidered it from an over-all standpoint as to whether or not remedial 
work could be done in conjunction with Air Force operations without 
causing any very great interruption in their operations. 

I found that that also had been discussed with the Air Force by 
General Walsh, and T found that there was general agreement with the 
Air Force as to whether or not that would be possible. 

The day was spent in discussing these things. At that time I asked 
Mr. Porter for a definite estimate as to the cost of the work and the 
program which he recommended, and asked him to have it for me by 
Thursday night. 

The next day we went to Rabat. T went over the program which 
we had discussed the day before with General Old.  T told him what 
in general appeared should be done: that the final decision had not 
been made but that it seemed evident that that was what would be 
necessary and that we wanted to carry out the operations to the best 
advantage of all concerned and certainly in such a manner as to not 
interfere with the Air Force operations any more than was necessary. 

General Old said that he had discussed these remedial measures with 
General Walsh and he figured that they could be carried out without 
too much interference with the program: 
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I said: “Now, I do not know exa thy vhiat they are £oIMe to cost, 
because we are refining the estimate and I will not know until we get 
back Thursday.” 

General Old expressed the opinion that he thought that the program 
as worked out was all right and that it could be carried out without 
too much interference to the Air Force. 

We then went and reviewed the work at Sidi Slimane and Ben 
Guerin. 

On Friday of the week we came ba k to Nouasse ur al d went over 
the work there again. We had gone over it on the 12th. We went 
back over it again, We i spe ted hot only the work which had been 
accomplished at both of the fields in 1951, but all work which had been 
done and was being done since that time at those bases. I was highly 
pleased with the work which was being done on the runways and 
taxiways and the building work at the two bases. 

On I riday we had a meeting in the district office at Nouasseur, and 
we again discussed the remedial program. I had Mr. Porter and his 
group and IT had people from Atlas Contractors with me on the trip 
to the air bases. We had been talking it over all the week with the 
contractor, the architect-engineer, the district engineer people, and 
the division engineer people, and I discussed the questions with the 
air base commanders and the people that we met at the air bases—both 
of the bases. 

On Friday we had the meeting at Nouasseur and we worked out a 
program which could be carried out partially this year and partially 
next spring Which would provide remedial work necessary to bring the 
pavement work up to the standard which would give the life which 
Was considered necessary. 

When I returned to the States I wrote a report to the Secretar) ol 
the Army on this particular activity in which I outlined to him a 
program of work over there and what it was going to cost. While I 
was there I learned that there was some question as to whether or not 
we could start the work this vear, because of a limitation of funds 
which had been indicated to General Old over there by the Assistant 
Secretary of the Air Force, Mr. Huggins, who is present here today: 
because it was Mr. Huggins’ understanding from the committee of 
Congress with which he was dealing that certain funds which would 
be made available to the Air Force could not be used for this particu 
lar purpose. 

The report which I submitted to Mr. Pace, dated the 20th of August 
1952, is here; and, Mr. Chairman, I should like to present that to 
the committee at this time and ask that it be included as a part of the 
record. 

Mr. Ritey. Without objection this report will be incorporated in the 
record. 

(The document is as follows :) 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, August 20, 1952. 
Memorandum for the Under Secretary of the Army. 
Through: The Assistant Chief of Staff, G—4. 
Subject: Morocean Air Bases, 

1. There is attached a memorandum report on my recent visit to the air-base 

construction projects in Morocco. 


Lewis A. Pick, 
Lieutenant General. 
Chis f of Engi COTS 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, August 20, 1952. 
Memorandum for the Secretary of the Army 
Subject: Moroccan Air Bases 

1. Reference is made to paragraph 6 of my memorandum dated February 6, 
1952, subject, “Visit to the Middle East and Mediterranean Areas,” wherein I 
stated that studies were being conducted of the Moroccan air bases then under 
construction, to determine whether or not the pavements which were rushed to 
completion in 1951 were fully responsive to the design criteria. Sufficient of 
these studies have now been completed to permit taking definite action. They 
included extensive testing of the pavements in their present condition in the 
aircraft utilization areas at both Nouasseur and Sidi Slimane, by field and 
laboratory procedures and by measuring the improvement which is possible 
to obtain by additional rolling, using the 200-ton pneumatic tired super com- 
pactors. Hundreds of tests were made of the supporting power of Materials in 
place, moisture contents, and gradations. These tests were distributed in a 
manner to give representative results in all areas such as the aprons, runways, 
aml taxiways. 

2 I have made another visit to these sites and have completed a review of 
these tests. I am pleased to inform you that my previous estimate of the situa- 
tion is confirmed, namely that any need for additional treatment to insure long 
life and low maintenance cost of the work would be a relatively minor under- 
taking. 

3. At the time of my recent visit, all areas were operational—even the much 
discussed operations apron at Nouasseur is operational to the degree that it is 
currently being used by all types of MATS aireraft. However, deficiencies do 
exist which are, in my opinion, the result of the very rapid construction opera- 
tions conducted during 1951. There is a need for completing the compaction 
effort, and in certain areas of the operations apron at Nouasseur as well as in 
the aircraft utilization areas at Sidi Slimane, there is a need for the removal of 
an indeterminate but proportionally small amount of defective material in soft 
spots in the base course. This defective material will be revealed by the rolling 
described above and might well be termed “dental work.” It is agreed by all 
concerned in the architect-engineer organization and the Corps of Engineers 
forces that the completed pavements can be brought up to long life requirements 
by additional rolling, sealing of the asphaltic surface in certain areas, the use 
of a leveling course up to 1 inch in thickness where rolling will result in minor 
depressions, and by the use of an additional 1 inch thickness of dense asphaltic 
concrete in those areas which are frequently exposed to fuel spillage and jet 
blast. A brief description of the conditions and the treatment which I directed 
be accomplished in the several areas at each base, follows: 


NOU ASSEUR 


Runicay, taciway, parking apron 

Materials and moisture contents are generally satisfactory but long life under 
repeated loading will be improved by additional rolling. These areas are to be 
rolled with six conrplete coverages of the 200-ton compactor. No defects of the 
surpace are expected to appear, but if any do, necessary patching must be com 
pleted this season. After completing the rolling and necessary patching, a seal 
coat of hot asphaltic material will then be applied to these areas. 
Vorth warm-up apron and north refueling apron 

These areas are to be rolled with six coverages of the supercompactor and 
surfaced with a dense layer, one inch in thickness, of asphaltic concrete in order 
to increase the resistance of these areas to fuel spillage and jet blast. 
Operations apron 

During the remainder of this season, known plastic areas will be stripped of 
the present asphaltic concrete surface (binder course), undesirable materials 
will then be removed and replaced with properly graded materials. The tests indi- 
cate that only a small percentage (not over 10 percent) of the entire operations 
apron will have to be treated in this manner, either now or as the result of next 
year’s work. 

In view of the fact that the water content in the subgrade, though slowly 
reducing, is generally too high for a complete rolling with a heayy compactor 











at this time, completion of the surfacing of this area and the necessary repairs 
will be deferred until the summer of 1953. By deferring this work until the 
1953 season, additional drying will take place and a maximum amount of the 
materials in place will be salvaged with resultant economy. When proper mois- 
ture contents of the subgrade are observed, additional compaction will make it 
ready for completion of the asphaltic pavement, the top course of which has never 
been placed. 
SIDI SLIMANE 


All aircraft utilization areas wil Ibe rolled with six coverages of the heavy 
rolling equipment. This rolling will reveal where the upper portion of the base 
course is deficient and will also correct for any lack of conrpaction. Where 
deficient spots exist, they must be removed this year and the necessary patching 
completed prior to the beginning of the rainy season, 

A leveling course, estimated to average between 1% and 2 inches, of dense 
asphaltic concrete will then be placed to restore the surfaces to the required 
degree of smoothness and to provide additional strength and drainage. Final 
thickness of this course will depend upon a reevaluation of the compacted mate- 
rials, but consideration of all aspects of the problem indicates at this time that 
the above estimated thickness of the leveling course will be sufficient to meet full 
operational requirements. 

#. All phases of our proposed operations at Nouasseur and Sidi Slimane were 
discussed in detail with the Commanding General, Fifth Air Division, on 
August 13, 1952, and he concurred in every respect. 

5. The estimated cost of this work must of necessity be approximate at this 
time. Final cost may be somewhat more are less but the variation will be minor 
mainly due to deviations from the assumed percentage of total areas which will 
require removal of undesirable materials, as demonstrated by the rolling opera- 
tions. However, estimates have been carefully prepared by the architect- 
engineer and concurred in by the Corps of Engineers as being reasonable and 
conservative. 

6. The estimated cost of the improvement work described above: 


Nouasseur?: 


Operations apron S278, 85 
North warm-up and north refueling apron nd, SLO 
Parking apron, taxiway and runway 93, 457 


2496. 108 
Sidi Slimane 7 - 
Total : 1, 160, 640 


It should be noted that no additional expense has been incurred in the soutl 
apron or the south warm-up apro which have ] 
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im, and which are completely up to design requirement 
Out of Pocket Cost. 


7. The total estimated cost of paving the aircraft utilization areas at Nouas- 
seur is slightly in excess of the line item authorization but is still well below 
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the authorization plus 20 percent. By performing the additional work described 
above at an out-of-pocket cost of $426,108, this situation is not changed. How 
ever, at Sidi Slimane, the line item authorization will not be exceeded. I con- 
sider that these additional expenditures are moderate when viewed in the light 
of the magnitude of the undertaking and the highly urgent nature of the 1951 
work which resulted in an operational facility after an extremely brief working 
period. 

8. I am pleased with the current operations and the high quality of the 
paving now being placed. Throughout my inspection I sought the views of 
General Old and the Air Force base commanders, and they invariably expressed 
satisfaction with our present work and planned operations. Other operations of 
the contractor are being carried on in an efficient, business-like manner. There 
is still too much lag in financing this large undertaking, and as a result, procure 
ment and planning cannot be performed to effect the greatest economy obtainable 
Also, the fact that the remaining two sites have not been started and are still 
under discussion with the French, as to the respective shares of responsibilities 
of France and the United States, and the provision of additional real estate for 
the El Djema Sahim site, if not soon resolved will result in restricted operations 
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and will cause demobilization of the contractor’s forces beyond the point con- 
sidered desirable for the effective execution of the remaining work. 

Lewis A. PICK, 

Lieutenant General, 

Chief of Engineers. 
General Pick. Mr. Chairman, in this report there is one statement 

I would like to call to your attention. That is that it was estimated 
by the architect-engineer that the remedial work at Nouasseur would 
amount to $426,103 and that at Sidi Slimane it would be $734,537, or 
a total of $1,160,640. That was given as an estimate which would 
not be considered as a final estimate, but it was considered sufficiently 
final at this time to be able to state that it could be used, although it 
was understood that as the remedial work was carried on the amount 
of remedial work in some instances could not be definitely determined 
at this time, so the cost might exceed that sum. Also, this cost was 
based upon the assumption that this would be out-of-pocket cost, and 
that is what it would cost to do the work at this time. 


SCOPE OF TEST PROGRAM 


Now, Mr. Chairman, the amount of work which was done in mak- 
ing the investigations and the tests was multitudinous. I should like 
to ask General Hardin if he would review briefly the test program 
which was earried ont during the time which I have covered. 

General Hairpin. Mr. Chairman, the tests were of a comprehensive 
nature, as General Pick has indicated, and the object was to deter- 
mine the gradation of materials in place: moisture content of the 
materials; ne plasticity indices: and other useful criteria to the engi- 
neers, including California bearing ratio tests, which I discussed with 
the committe last summer; all with a view to making an evaluation 
of the work which was in place. Something between 200 and 300 
tests of this nature were made in selected places, which would give 
complete coverage of the areas under consideration. 

The method of evaluating these tests was to review in detail the 

California bearing ratio results, which is the best indicator that we 
know of in connection with flexible-pavement design; reviewing these 
numerical values in connection with the gradation of the materials 
as determined by laboratory analysis, and endeavoring to find a con- 
stant relationship between the laboratory and field measurements; 
and to arrive at what we have as an average condition in the various 
selected areas for study. By that means we are then in a position to 
determine whether or not any additional thickness of pavement. is 
required in order to meet the design criteria established in our Chief 
of Engineers’ publications on the design of flexible pavements. ‘The 
objective in this case is, of course, to provide a field which is termed 
“full operational.” In building airfields we build them of three types. 
The first is the full operational, which means that the field will have 
a long life with only reasonable, minimum maintenance. The second 
category of field may be termed a limited operation: ul field, where the 
period of usage is not likely to be more than 6 months. The third 
category of construction, called the emergency construction, is pri- 
marily that which would be used in the active field of battle or hostil- 
ities, where limited use is expected before the field is no longer of 
importance. 
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So our design objective in this case was to design for full opera- 
tional characteristics. It was by this means of reevaluation of re- 
sults and using our yardsticks of measurement that we would finally 
arrive at the required thickness. 

However, I should like to point out that the laboratory tests and 
the in-place measurements had to be looked at objectively in this 
regard. Final determination would not be possible until the agreed- 
upon rolling procedures had been accomplished. It has long been 
our thought that the major amount of improvement of these airerait 
utilization areas would result from additional compaction, which was 
not introduced in the original construction for one reason or another. 
But we would not be able to determine fully what the full benefits 
would be from this additional rolling until after the rolling were 
completed. That, generally, is in the process of being done now. In 
some areas it has been completed. in other areas this additional roil- 
ing is not yet completed, both at Nouasseur and Sidi Slimane. At the 
moment Nouasseur is essentially completed. 

It was planned, however, that after the rolling was completed a 
final evaluation would have to be made to determine what benefits 
had been obtained by it, and then to reach a conclusion as to wire 
thickness of paving would be necessary to be applied, if any, to the 
areas under consideration. 

I will develop more at a later time where we stand at the moment, 
unless you decide to go into it now. Do you have anything to add to 
that, Mr. Philippe? 

Mr. Puiuirre. No, sir; not at this time. 

Mr. Donnetity. What use did you make of the Vicksburg Labora 
tory in these tests? 

General Harpin. The Vicksburg Laboratory as such was not uti- 
lized inthis operation. We did use their equipment and had it shipped 
abroad in order to assist in making the California bearing ratio tests. 
I think some of their people were called in for consultation at some 
stage of it. It was Mr. Turnbull, I believe. I think that is all the 
laboratory participation. 

Mr. Donne iy. Did you dig test pits in the pavements, runways, 
and aprons, or did you take borings? In either case, did you do it 
while they were dry or did you saturate the construction / 

General Harprn. Well, Mr. Donnelly, the procedure for making 
the California bearing ratio test does require the digging of a pit. It 
is based on two approaches. One is in measuring the shearing resist- 
ance of the soil in its undisturbed state. A second method is used 
concurrently, of measuring the shearing resistance of the soil after 
the materials have been saturated. 

Would you like to elaborate on that ? 

Mr. Putcirre. The question of the strength in its present state and 
a saturated state is certainly a pertinent question. To answer that 
we have to be very careful to run tests at both states. ‘That is so that 
we can correctly judge the true value. That is known procedure and 
is always done. 

General Pick. Was that done there? 

Mr. Pumirre. Yes, sir; it was doue in practically every test, for ail 
practical purposes. 

General Wausu. I might elaborate, in answer to your specific ques- 
tion. We did dig test holes in a great many places and took the mois 
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ture content as found in those test holes at various depths up to 4 feet 
below the bottom of the base course. 

General Harprn. In order to use California-bearing-ratio equip- 
ment, we have to use a test pit. It is essentially a compression device 
which has a pedestal of a certain known area to stabilize the material 
you are testing. You have to remove the upper layers of the material 
and you thereby create a pit about 4 feet square. You take in that 
series of measurements not just one test with this compression device, 
but you take three in a pattern in that area of 4 square feet, in order 
to get an average value. So, it definitely requires a pit. 

Mr. Donnetxy. Mr. Porter, are you familiar with the California- 
bearing-ratio tests? 

Mr. Porrer. Yes; I am. During my soil work with the State of 
California, I devised and developed the tests in 1928 and 1929. They 
have since been widely used. I assisted the Corps of Engineers when 
they adopted the method in 1942. 

Mr. Donnetuy. In the course of the test, did the corps by recur- 
ring pressure actually break down and destroy after an alternate 
period of pressure any particular pavement in your test, or did you 
construct any for that purpose ? 

General Harprn. Well, the test does not require a load on the fin- 
ished surface in the sense that you apply a compression test to the 
finished surface. That is done with this supercompacter, the 200-ton 
roller. But you have to destroy the pavement in this area where you 
are going to place the CBR equipment, because you have to take the 
bituminous surface out in order to get contact with the materials which 
you are going to measure in successive fashion down to the subgrade. 
' Mr. DonneLiy. Were the tests conducted at such points on all of 
the pavement on the two bases as to be more than a spot check, to be 
truly representative of the conditions of construction at every apron, 
every taxiway, every runway, and all representative portions thereof ¢ 

General Harprn. When General Pick and I were there in February, 
a pattern of tests wasestablished. Mr. Pringle and Mr. Philippe made 
the detailed plans for the testing procedure. That was our objective; 
to have a completely representative group of tests which would cover 
adequately all the areas. 

General Pick. Did it? 

General Harprn. I think it did. 

Mr. Puinipre. Yes,sir. The tests were selected to be in statistically 
adequate numbers so that no matter what came out we had quantities 
of numbers available so that they would be statistically significant. 


CONFIDENCE EXHIBITED IN COMPETENCE OF THE TESTS AND THE PERSONS 
CONDUCTING THEM 


Mr. Donnetiy. The report of the Maxon group indicates they had 
confidence in the competence of the personnel and agencies conducting 
the tests. 

In the course of the tests, did the Corps of Engineers ever learn 
from the Air Force dissatisfaction with either the methods utilized 
in the tests or the personnel conducting the tests? 

General Wars. No. In fact, the deputy Air Force installations 
oflicer, Colonel Barnett, and Dr. Buchanan, consultant of the Air 
Force, who was over in July with Mr. Pringle and Mr. Philippe, both 
have expressed their confidence in the results of those tests. 
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Mr. Donne.ty. Mr. Perry, in his testimony of July 2 in the record 
which we have, also expressed his confidence in the competence of the 
tests and the people who were conducting them. 

Mr. Huearns. Yes. I will confirm that. We had confidence that 
the tests being made were adequate and they covered the whole pave- 
ment area and were being presently done by competent people. 

General Pick. Mr. Chairman, I should like to quote from the 
architect-engineer’s report—Mr. Porter—to me in part, which reads 
as follows: 


This report is based on the detailed evaluation study of the existing pave- 
ments made during the past 5 of 6 months, which involved hundreds of test 
holes through the pavement to examine the character of the pavement, base, 
subbase, and the subgrade soils. Several hundred tests, both in the field and 
laboratory, were made on the significant materials, and the results of these 
extensive studies were previously submitted in numerous technical reports to 
the district engineer, east Atlantic district. Subsequently, during July and 
August, available data was analyzed and reviewed at numerous conferences 
held in Morocco, which were attended by highly qualified engineers and con 
sultants, representing the Air Force, the Office of the Chief of Engineers, the 
division engineer of the Mediterranean division, and the east Atlantic district of 
the Corps of Engineers. 

As a result of these technical studies, recommendations were made by the 
architect-engineer. ‘These recommendations were reviewed at a conference held 
by the Chief of Engineers in Casablanca on August 15 at which were present 
the division engineer, the district engineer, and representatives of the architect 
engineer, 

The following program which was recommended by the architect-engineer as 
the most practical method of strengthening pavements for heavy aircraft use was 
concurred in at this meeting 


PUSS M’S REPORT ON STUDIES AND RECOMMENDATION FOR REMEDIAL ACTION 


And, Mr. Chairman, at this point I should like to submit for the record 
a copy of the architect-eneineer’s report on these studies and his 
recommendation as to the plat for remedial action, to be inserted 
the record at this time. 

This report is signed by Mr. Porter of the architect-engineer firm 
of PUSOM., and he is present today. 

Mr. Riney. What is the date of that report, General ? 

General Prox. This earry Ino letter here is dated September 11, sir 

Mr. Rinry. 1952? 

General Prick. 1952. 

Mr. Rinry. Without objection, a copy of this report will be inserted 
in the record. 
(The document is as follows :) 


PORTER, URQUHART, SKIDMORE, OWINGS & MERRILL, 
Né pte mber ' iy 1952 
Subject : Moroecan Air Bases, Sidi Slimane and Nouasseur. 
Lt. Gen. L. A. Prox, 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear GENERAL Pick: In response to your recent request, there is submitted 
herewith a brief summary report which includes conclusions, recommendations, 
and estimates for repairing, strengthening, and resurfacing of aircraft pave- 
ment areas on the Sidi Slimane and Nouasseur Air Bases. This report is based 
on the detailed evaluation study of the existing pavements made during the past 
© or 6 months, which involved hundreds of test holes through the pavement to 
examine the character of the pavement, base, subbase, and the subgrade soils. 
Several hundred tests, both in the field and laboratory, were made on the sig 
nificant materials, and the results of these extensive studies were previously 
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suhinitted in numerous technical reports to the district engineer, east Atlantic 
district. Subsequently, during July and August, available data was analyzed 
and reviewed at numerous conference held in Morocco, which were attended by 
higbiy qualified engineers and consultents, represening the Air Force, the Office 
of the Chief of Engineers, the division engineer of the Mediterranean division, 
and the east Atlantic district of the Corps of Engineers. 

As n result of these technical studies, recommendations were made by the 
architect-engineer. These recommendations were reviewed at a conference held 
by the Chief of Engineers in Casablanca on August 15 at which were present the 
division engineer, the district engineer, and representatives of the architect- 

The ‘Wonowine program which was recommended by the architect-engineer 
as the most practical method of strengthening pavements for heavy aircraft use 
was concurred in at this meeting: 

(2) Nouasseur-1. Roll and repair any weak areas encountred on the opera- 
tions apron next vear after the subgrade has dried to the proper moisture content 
to obtain consolidation and strengthening. Place an asphaltic leveling course 
which will probably vary from 0 to 2 inches in thickness or an average of ap- 
proximately 1 inch over the entire area. Place the 2 inches wearing course 
paverrent which has not previously been placed and therefore is not included 
as :nitem in the repair cost. 

2. Roll the existing pavement on the north refueling apron and the north 
warm-up apron and then place a 1-inch dense graded wearing course to furnish 
maximum protection against the spillage and blast of jet aircraft. This work 
should be completed this year. 

8. Roll the runway, taxiway, and parking apron during warm weather this 
5 and then apply a seal coat to furnish maximum protection against moisture 
infi'tration. The evaluation tests indicate that the existing strength of the sub- 
grade and base are sufficient to support the design loads. Rolling with the 200- 
ton roller should further strengthen the pavement and its foundation in addition 
to pretesting every square yard of surfacing with very heavy wheel loads exceed- 
ing that of any known aircraft. It is intended that the pavements should be kept 
well sealed to prevent infiltration of moisture. 

(b) Sidi Slimane.—Roll and consolidate the upper base with an adequate 
number of passes of the 200-ton roller. It is expected that this rolling will show 
up any weak areas which exist at the present time. Repairs should be made in 
all weak areas detected by rolling, in addition to those found by the evaluation 
tests on 3,300 feet of the taxiway and at other locations on the runway and aprons. 
After removing and reconstructing any weak areas in the base, place a 114 to 2 
inch thickness of surfacing of dense grade asphaltic concrete pavement. Reevalu- 
ation studies will be necessary during the rolling and repairing the pavements to 
determine whether or not the 114 to 2 inches of resurfacing is adequate. 

(c) The above procedures are recommended by the architect-engineer as the 
most reasonable engineering solution for the strengthening of the existing pave- 
ments at these two air bases to approximate design requirements at minimum 
cost. It further appears from the evaluation studies that this rolling and 
strengthening may prove adequate, based on the present known strength and 
character of the materials. If any appreciable weakening of the subgrade or 
base course occurs under operations in future years, the logical solution would be 
to add an additional thin increment of surfacing to restore the pavements in 
accordance with standard methods for repairing and strengthening of highway 
and airfield pavements in this country. These recommendations and the attached 
estimates are based on the best information now available and as previously 
stated, are believed to be a reasonable solution to the present problem, even though 
there is a possibility that experience and further tests and reevaluation studies 
after rolling, may indicate that a greater thickness of pavement of the order of 
1 to 2 inches in some areas may ultimately be required to give adequate service 
with out excessive maintenance cS. 

The above recommendations for repairs and resurfacing apply to the pave- 
ments which were constructed during the rush program in 1951. The new pave- 
ments constructed since February 1952 have all been closely controlled to produce 
a superior pavement fully conforming with the design criteria for these air bases. 
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The proposed resurfacing will, with the existing asphaltic binder and surface 
courses, provide 4 to 6 inches of bituminous base and pavement on the various 
nircraft areas at Nouasseur and approximately 614 inches of bituminous pave- 
ment at Sidi Slimane. Even if it becomes necessary at some future date to add 
1 or 2 inches of additional bituminous surface course to strengthen and level up 
the pavement, the over-all total thickness would still be apprecii aig less than that 
used on many airfields and roads in this country. As ex: unples, he bituminous 
base course and pavement on the Newark runway now being nates ted is 814 
inches in thickness; the asphaltic base and surface on the new Friendship Inter- 
national Airport in Baltimore is 10 inches in thickness ; the penetration macadam 
and asphaltic pavement on the New Jersey Turnpike, which was designed for low 
maintenance during a 35-year life is 12 inches in thickness; the concrete pave- 
ment on the runways at Idlewild International Airport is 12 inches in thickness, 

Sincerely yours, 
PorTER, URQUHART, SKIDMORE, OWINGS & MERRILL, 
By: O. J. PORTER, 
Deputy Contract Director. 


Estimate of repairs and resurfacing 











) 
| Qt k 
Roll 6 coverages square yards 26S { $0. OO7 31. 87¢ 
Remove ut le subgrade and ba 97. ( 
Replace s” ber ala do 27, 000 F 13. 500 
12 inches of new base to replace poor base and sul ] 
weak areas tons 15, 306 2 18, 960 
Subgrade pipe drains with drop inlets to correct drainages LS LS 60, 000 
lin *h of binder course pavement (average for levelir tol 15. 000 » 40 141. 000 
2 inches wearing course not previously placed and therefor 
not included in repair cost tons 30, 000 
rotal 278, &3¢ 
North warm-up apron and north refueling apron: 
North warm-up apron quare yards 29, 300 
North refueling apron do.- 70, 400 
Total area .do-.- 99, 700 
Rolling do 100, 000 007 700 
1 inch asphalt surface tons 5, 650 40 53.110 
Total 3, 810 
Parking apron, taxiway, and runway: 
Parking apron square yards 127, 800 : 
Taxiways do 140, 000 
Runways do 245, 000 
Total area do 512, 800 é 
Rolling oe do 512, 800 007 3, 590 
Patch-weak areas, taxiway station 7/65 do 3, 000 00 15, 000 
Seal do 512, 800 146 74. 867 
Total . 93, 457 
Net total out-of-pocket cost $ 426, 103 


1 Operations apron, 268,000 square yards. 
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Estimate of repairs and resurfacing aircraft pavements Sidi Slimane 






Basis: strengthening to approximate design requirements. 





Additional 


Square 





1951 construction areas wearing ° 
yards 
cournre - 
Inches 
Maintenance apron ¥ : 114 113, 000 
Parking apron lle 194, 000 
Oyerations apron 14 75, 000 
East refveling apron : le 83, 000 
West refveling apron 14 67, 000 
West warm-up 2 30, 000 
Rrnway 2 245, 000 
Cross taxiways 2 42, 000 
Main taxiway (best portion : 2 67, 000 
Area requiring 5 to 8 percent base repairs 926, 000 
Area requiring base repairs (say 8 percent) 2-inch binder cours¢ 74, OST 
Main taxiway (weak portion) 2-inch binder course ! : 25, 000 
Base repairs total ine : 99, OSO 
12-inch surface course pavement included above. 
Out-of-rocket| Total out-of- 
Quantity | a 
unit cost pocket cost 
Rolling square yards 1, 025, 000 $0. OO7 
Re ven r bast ) oI 42, 451 54 
ew base cours tons 28 KOO 2.00 | 
Asphalt oncrete tons 8&, 550 7.30 | 
1 inch additional pavement on 9,000 feet of runway which was | 
OI T 1 ir t t 1 Wi 





General Pick. Mr. Chairman, there is this one further statement I 
should like to make. I believe that everyone interested in the develop- 
ment of and the carrying out of this testing program has been fully 
informed of what is taking place, and I beheve all of the interested 
parties the architect-engineer, the district engineer, the div ison en- 
omer r. and the construction contractors. the At 
cur in the findings of this report. 

General Harpix. Mr. Chairman, the report which General Pick 
has just presented includes, as you will note, certain enclosures on 
the detailed cost breakdown of the remedial work. You will notice 
that the costs are marked “out-of-pocket costs.” 


las organization—con- 


BASIS OF COST ESTIMATES FOR REMEDIAL WORK AT NOUASSEUR AND 
SIDI SLIMANE 


I should like to invite the attention of the committee to what is 
meant by “out-of-pocket costs” and why we use this approach in pre- 
senting the cost estimates. As we see the problem, what is desired is 
the actual additional outlay required to improve the pavements to full 
operational standards. 

Out-of-pocket expense will include direct labor, direct material 
cost, direct supervision charges, and the plant maintenance expense 
of the plant while operating on this work. It will not include general 
overhead and the amortization of plant charges, because we feel that 
it would be improper to add to the additional outlays these charges 
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on amortization and general overhead, for this reason: the amount 
of overhead and plant amortization for this project as a whole is not 
increased by this additional work. If we apply increments of this 
overhead and the amortization charges to the work in question, it 
would merely mean reducing predetermined charges of these indirect 
costs applicable to other features of the work, but the total would not 
be changed. 

It would be a laborious process and costly to revise and reconstruct 
past records to merely charge off overhead to this particular remedial 
work. Such costs as main office expense and warehouse construction 
and maintenance work are not involved by this remedial work. Those 
things have already been arranged for for the project as a whole, and 
we do not feel that it is appropriate, in evaluating what the additional 
outlay will be, to redistribute these indirect charges to these features 
now considered necessary to improve the aircraft utilization areas. 

In summary, out-of-pocket expense means the additional expendi- 
tures of materials and effort occasioned by the need to improve the 
aircraft ultilization area, and the overhead, the physical plant, admin- 
istrative Costs, resulting in having to engage people, are not increased 
thereby. 

Now, another aspect of this remedial work, as we see it, is that the 
amount of funds provided for the construction of these aircraft utiliza- 
tion areas will be sufficient to do this work without seeking additional 
funds from the Congress or from the Air Force. I would like to point 
out that even with the remedial work which is estimated to be placed 
at Sidi Slimane, we will still be well within the line item amount set 
up for construction of such areas at that project. 

At Nouasseur the picture is slightly different, in that according to 
the cost records as they exist today, the cost of the pavement at Nouas- 
seur has exceeded slightly the line item amount, or will exceed slightly, 
because some of it is still to be done. However, the amount of remedial 
work which we anticipate will be necessary at Nouasseur is of such 
magnitude that the line item amount set up for these areas will not 
be exceeded by an amount more than what is the rule of operation of 
20 percent, where exceeding the line item by that amount is subject 
to approval by the local Air Force installation representative. I men- 
tion this because I feel that in talking about costs we must know and 
understand what the terms are that we are using. 


ACCURACY OF ESTIMATES OF COST FOR REMEDIAL WORK 


Mr. Rirey. General Hardin, would you consider this estimate on 
the corrections in the construction a minimum estimate, a maximum 
estimate, or a realistic estimate ? 

General Harpin. I would say that at the time the estimate was made 
it was a minimum estimate, but still within the bounds of not being 
underestimated, and we pointed out that we would not know fully, 
particularly at Sidi Slimane, whether there would be more or less 
work required than we had estimated. We do not believe it will be 
less than we have estimated. We think that the amount we included 
for Sidi Slimane is a reasonable minimum for that field. It may be 
increased by reason of some additional evaluation tests that we still 
have to make after compaction is completed. 

Mr. Rirey. If this is a minimum estimate, would you hazard an 
opinion as to what the maximum might be? 
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General Harpvrn. I think that the figure which we have at Nouasseur 
will stand without any question. At Sidi Slimane, I would like to 
defer to Mr. Porter on that subject, because of the intimate knowledge 
that he has of the evaluations that have been made, and the current 
estimate used for the improvement was prepared after a great deal 
of research on his part. 

Mr. DonnELLY. 3 want Mr. Porter to give us the benefit of his 
views at this time? 

General Harprn. Yes. 


QUALITY OF BASE MATERIAL AT NOUASSEUR AND SIDI SLIMANE 


Mr. Ritey. Let me ask one further question. General Hardin, was 
the material used at Nouasseur considered of lesser construction value 
than that used as Sidi Slimane, or was the material used as Sidi 
Slimane considered of lesser construction value ? 

General Harprn. Mr. Chairman, if I understand your question 
correctly 

Mr. Rirey. I mean as regards the rock base. 

General Harprxn. The rock base at Nouasseur is the superior ma- 
terial, in comparing it with the material at Sidi Slimane. I would 
like to ask our expert on that for his concurrence or not. 

Mr. Puitiprr. That is quite true, because the materials are of an 
entirely different source at Nouasseur than at Sidi Slimane. At Sidi 
Slimane the material is crushed sandstone and gravel, and you would 
expect the rock material at Nouasseur to be the better of the two. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. Porter, would you comment on General 
Hardin’s suggestion that you can help us on the estimate at Sidi 
Slimane? 

Mr. Porrer. Yes, sir. First, if IT may, I would like to touch on 
one or two points to explain my answer. I concur with Mr. Philippe’s 
statement that the crushed rock at Nouasseur is better material than 
the gravel used at Sidi Slimane. The other point, before coming to 
the question which is of most importance to you, is that the pit-run 
gravel material such as used at Sidi Slimane, without the complete 
processing, screening, and so forth, to give it stability, obviously is 
not susceptible to an exact analysis, because each load may vary within 
certain limits. Part of the trouble at Sidi Slimane is due to the fact 
there were clay pockets within this pit. Our study indicates that this 
was very troublesome on 1951 work. The areas that have inferior 
material in them vary. Some of those areas are only the size of a 
normal table, and you move over and have good miterial. Because 
of this varietion it is very difficult to accurately estimate conditions. 
Even if you put in between 150 and 200 test holes in the area, that 
still represents a small percentage of the million-plus square yards 
involved. 

To see how extensive we have gone into it in an attempt to arrive 
at an approximate figure for the weak areas, there were some 3,200 
tests performed on this area since February. Over half of those tests 
were made in place in the field to determine the sheer strength of the 
existing base at the existing moisture content, which, as a general rule, 
is good and adequate to support loads, and it has already proven ade- 
quate to support loads of 200 tons, which is much greater than the 
concentrations of loaded aircraft. 
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We have estimated that there will be 5 to 8 percent of bad spots that 
will have to be dug out. The higher figure was used in the cost esti- 
mate. Our limited experience to date gives us reason to believe that it 
may be appreciably less than that. 

The other possibility, however, is that there will be larger areas 
actually found when repair holes are opened up and the poor base 
removed. We may have to take in a larger area. Where weakness 
shows on the surface of a 10-by-20-foot area, we might have to open 
an area double that size to remove all the defective base. 

The other factor is, the base generally, including 92 percent or more 
of the samples, shows reasonable freedom from clay, and they should 
consolidate to give stability. They must be consolidated, however, 
when moisture content is somewhat higher than now, because they are 
so strong in their present dry condition that they hold up the 200-ton 
roller. 

Coming back to your point, if the rolling program does not bring 
the material up to the stability anticipated in this estimate—which 
was the best estimate that could be made with the joint efforts of Dr 
Buchanan, Mr. Philippe, Mr. Pringle, and members of our staff—it 
might be necessary to place 1 or 2 inches more of pavement in certain 
areas, and that would increase the out-of-pocket cost; it would double 
the item you have in this estimate of $646,000 for additional pave- 
ment. That is taking a pessimistic view. You instructed me, I think, 
to answer the question in that light. 

Mr. Ritey. That would be the maximum out-of-pocket cost, in your 
opinion ¢ 
' Mr. Porrer. Yes. The cost at Sidi Slimane may be somewhere be 
tween three-quarters of a million and possibly a million, but if ve 
look at it with very dark glasses you could bring it up another quarte: 
of a million or $300,000 more. 

Mr. Rizey. Is that foundation at Sidi Slimane pit-run gravel? 

Mr. Porrrr. A great deal of the work we did last year in the rush 
program was pit-run material. A portion of it in the upper ] 
been run through a crusher to crush down the oversized part icles above 
2 or 214 inches in size. 

Mr. Rirry. Am I correct that sometimes you 
crawling in your use of gravel 

Mr. Porrer. Not if the gravel is well graded. Under a 614-ineh 
pavement such as is proposed in this report, the gravel would be firm 
when compacted sufficiently. The problem we have is to compact it to 
the high degree necessary to obtain stability when it is soaked. I used 
the word “soaked” instead of “saturated.” 

Mr. Rirey. You think the compaction would be sufficient to prevent 
crawling under heavy usage after this rolling process / 

Mr. Porrer. Yes. 

Mr. Puuurrr. I would like to add, and the addition of pavement as 
recommended in Mr, Porter’s report. 

Mr. Porter. I meant to add that to my statement. That is the 
additional resurfacing now proposed to bring it up to the 614 inches, 


} 


have tne propiem OF 


OPINION OF PUSOM ON TESTS AND CORRECTIVE ACTION NECESSARY 


Mr. Donnetty. Mr. Porter, do you concur in the statement of Gen- 
eral Pick with reference to the nature and scope of the tests, the 
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evaluation of the tests, and the extent and type of the corrective action 
necessary { 

Mr. Porrer. Yes. I have a tabulation of all the tests. There were 
some six or seven thousand tests made on the two air bases. My last 
remarks had to do with the fact that even if you test frequently this 
Sidi Slimane runway, you still can’t be assured that the tests made in 
one place will be the same as one made 40 feet away. You have to do 
it on the basis of average results, and assume that that will be your 
over-all average in the end. Because of that, you must make a large 
number of tests. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Do you want to make any amplifying statement on 
your letter of September 11 to General Pick, with the enclosures, or 
will that letter stand on its own feet ? 

Mr. Porrer. I might add one word regarding the out-of-pocket cost. 
Those unit prices as used in the estimate were obtained from the dis- 
trict engineer and the contractor in a conference, and were backed up 
by the current cost records of the contractor. I see no reason, if those 
records are as good as I understand they are now, why the unit cost 
should vary widely in out-of-pocket cost. 


QUALITY OF BASE-COURSE MATERIAL 


Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. Porter, the testimony in the record which this 
committee has taken heretofore indicates that the gravel pit from 
which the base-course material was taken for the Sidi Slimane con- 
struction had some clay content intermingled with the gravel in it; is 
that correct? 

Mr. Porter. Yes. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Was there some better pit or quarry at some dis- 
tance from Sidi Slimane ? 

Mr. Porrer. Yes. The initial study for Sidi Slimane Air Base— 
which I think you realize was not put in the program until after we 
were over there prepared to start work—the preliminary study cov- 
ered a radius of 25 miles from the air base, and an examination was 
made of quarry sites that had been used previously or were being 
used at that time. 

The nearest quarry site is some 11 or 12 miles upstream from the 
gravel pit, on a small river, on a verv narrow road, and it was not 
selected because of the time element, No. 1; and No. 2, because of the 
added cost of building a road and hauling crushed rock out over that 
additional 11 or 12 miles to get it over to the air base. 

The present pit is about 6 miles from the air base, so it would make 
the total haul of the order of 17 or 18 miles. 

The other pit we studied was located to the east, and that would 
involve a rail haul and extra cost, and the plants that were operating 
there were of a very amusing type. They brag about turning out 
200 cubie vards per day. Furthermore, there were not cars on the 
railroad sufficient to bring the quantity in to meet the schedule set by 
the district engineer. 

Mr. Donnetty. There has been much said in this record and else- 
where as to deviation from specifications. In the determination made 
to use pit run gravel, unscreened, from the gravel pit at Sidi Slimane 
for the base course, would that amount to a general specification ? 
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Mr. Porrer. I think I should first state that the specifications did 
not call for pit run material as initially proposed and as approved 
by the district engineer. It did anticipate the use of pit run gravel 
over the sand for a lower subbase course and then crushed gravel in 
the upper 6 inches of the base. Lack of construction capacity, and 
lack of adequate crushing equipment, resulted, I understand, in much 
of the base, the upper base, going in pit run. There might be 10 or 
15 percent crushed particles. 

Mr. Donnetty. It was unscreened; was it not? 

Mr. Porrer. Yes. 

Mr. Donnetiy. When the decision was made to put that material 
in which you have just described, will you, as the architect-engineer, 
regard that as the general specification as to the type of material to 
go in the base course ? 

Mr. Porter. Normally, as in this case, you specified it should meet 
a certain gradation, certain requirements, then it is up to the plant 
producer to take out excess fines. It is the general specification in 
many States to use a pit run material meeting certain grading re- 
quirements. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Out of the gravel pit at Sidi Slimane there was 
taken from time to time gravel which had an excessively high con- 
tent of clay in it, as we understand the record. Is that right? 

Mr. Porrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donnetty. In instances when that occurred, would you regard 
that asa failure of inspection, or would you regard that as a deviation 
from specifications, if the distinction is a clear one? 

Mr. Porrer. Well, in all fairness, it might be some of both. We 
have numerous cases on record where the recommendations of inspec- 
tors were disregarded in the haste of the work, and as a result we have 
more of that clay material than would be the case if they proceeded 
on a normal basis. Some inspectors were on the night shift, and you 
must remember they are working around the clock, 70 or 80 hours 
a week, with the idea that the one important thing was to get the work 
done. It is very possible that our night inspectors did not issue in- 
structions to reject every load that should have been rejected. 

Mr. Donne.ty. With respect to the night operations, I take it the 
pit was lighted ? 

Mr. Porrer. Yes, sir 

Mr. Donne.tity. Who made the determination as to where the steam 
shovel was going to take the next bite? Was that made by a member 
of your organization in the pit? 

Mr. Porrer. As a rule it was done by the superintendent of the con- 
tractor, and our inspector said, “It is poor there; move over.” 

Mr. Donnetiy. Were the decisions made at night as to whether the 
steam shovel would bite here or move over, more difficult because of 
the artificial lighting ? 

Mr. Porter. In a pit 1,000 feet long, with four or five shovels run- 
ning, I imagine it would be more difficult under artificial light than 
with a clear, visual picture of what they were taking out. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Did you look into the instance when Harold Sim- 
mons, of your organization, tried to stop work at Sidi Slimane be 
cause unsatisfactory material had been laid in a portion of the runway 
or taxiway / 
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Mr. Porrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Do you know whether corrective action was taken 
in the sense of removing the unsatisfactory material and replacing it 
with suitable material ? 

Mr. Porrer. From my investigation and statements from various 
inspectors on the job, they didn’t take out all of it. 

Mr. Donnetiy. They did not take out all of the unsuitable material ? 

Mr. Porrer. No, sir. 

Mr. Donne.t_y. What was the position of the architect-engineer at 
this point? What did you do, and was the thing worked out to your 
satisfaction ¢ 

Mr. Porrer. T was not in Morocco at the time that incident hap- 
pened. The district engineer’s office and the area engineer in charge 
there, had the final say as to what should be taken out, and the con- 
tractor was under his direct supervision also. We did not have the 
tuthority to direct the contractor, as we sometimes do. 


SUFFICIENCY OF INSPECTORS AT SIDI SLIMANE 


Mr. Donnetty. The chairman inquires if PUSOM had a sufficient 
umount of inspectors at Sidi Slimane ? 
Mr. Porrer. I don’t hesitate to say that they were working long 
irs and were short-handed, and very, very short on equipment, both 
testing equipment and vehicles to get over the work. 
\irv. Ritey. Do you operate 7 days a week there, Mr. Porter? 
Mr. Porrer. Yes, sir: they were during the crash period. 
Mir. Riney. How long a shift did each man have? What were his 
Or king now irs out of each 24? 
\In. Porrer. Ten or eleven hours was the usual rule for all our men, 
i two shit basis, and getting up what records and tests 
ifter shift time. Many of our men, as the records will 
kod 70 or 80 hours a week as a regular thing in April, May, 


| Julv. 
Mr. Riney. That was during the so-called emergency program when 
e vetting those two air strips done; is that right 
Mr. Porrer. Yes. 
Day f eathered from your letter to General Pick, Mr. Porter, 


iiwavs intended that there should be 2 inches of wearing 
pavement iad at Nouasseur: is that correct ? 
Mir. Porrer. On the operational apron, yes, but it has never beent 


|: that is part of the initial construction. 
aT ad W | ee es Sidi Sli : ‘ ] raver he 11 9 
Mr. Davis. With respect to Sidi Slimane, however, the > to 2 
hat are recominended are in addition and by way of corrective 
to what was originally contemplated; is that correct 2 
Mr. Porrer. That is correct. 


Mr. Davis. I will quote from your letter, paragraph C, page 2: 


rhe ve procedures are recommended by the architect-engineer as the 
isonnble engineering solution for the strengtbening of the existing 
en at these two air bases to approximate design requirements at 


at carries a clear inference that the previous work was not done 
in accordance with design: is that correct ? 
Mr. Porrer. Yes. 
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KESPONSIBILITY AND ACTIVITY OF PUSOM REPRESENTATIVES REGARDING 
USE OF IMPROPER AGGREGATE AT SIDI SLIMANE 


Mr. Davis. Getting back to the specific incident that Mr. Donnelly 
mentioned earlier, your statement, I think, could be fairly interpreted 
to be that Mr. Simmons, your representative, was not satisfied with 
what was done after he called attention to the improper aggregate 
that was being used. 

What was the responsibility of your representative in a case of that 
kind ? 

Mr. PorvTER. LO make a report to the district’s area engineer and 
our oflice. 

Mr. Davis. Assuming that Mr. Simmons did rape his respons 
ibility in that respect, what happened after he did report to your 
oflice that unsatisfactory filling was being done? 

Mr. Porrer. The records are very voluminous. There are records 
and letters in our files to show that we advised, and our inspectors 
advised, that inferior material was being placed in the work. I think 
there was undoubtedly some improvement made at times to stop 


that more energetic supervision by the area enoimee r over the con- 
tractor. The Saag rem tined that the work as completed to meet the 
deadline on Jul I 14 still had some unsult: ab] e mk aterial Lh ‘orporated in 
the base. The amount ot unsuilt: able material is consi ider: ibly less 


on the work that was completed during August, September, and 
October on the i, sae areas. The } it was controlled much closer and 


the unerushed pit-run material was eliminated from the upper base 
after the July if date. Prior to that, with the shortage of mnaterial, 
they used pit-run material without running it through the crush 
particularly on the poi n of the taxiway, which has shown crack- 
Ing 


Mr. Davis. Let us get back to this specific incident again. As I 
| 


iderstood your testimony in response to Mr. Donnelly’s inquiry. 


f 
a 
f 
f 


there was at least incident where one of vour rep} 
Be I 


that that material be 1 moved, and as I unde stood vour further co 
ment. all of that material was not removed. , 

Mr. Porrer. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. That was reported to you? 

Mr. Pcrver. That was reported in the records of the material that 
Wits put 11) place wna in the soll reports lade to the area en 

Mr. Davis. Is it correct to say, then, that the engineers under 
took the res} onsibility to tell them to go ahead in spite f that report 
that was made? 
SLY. 1 RTER, J think that desi ribes va clearly tne procedure 
under which we were operating at that time 

Mr. Davis. That amounted, then 5 tO an overrul) ne by the engineers 
of the recommendations which you made; is that correct—the ree- 
ommendations that your organization made ? 

Mr. Porrer. I think that is true in numerous instances. 


ESTIMATE OF COST OF REMEDIAL WORK AT SIDI SLIMANE AND NOUASSEUB 


Mr. Davis. It was not clear to me in your responses to Mr. Donne lly 
as to that dark picture, as you called it, of $1,500,000 to $1,750,000. 
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Was that figure that you quoted for the rectification of the work at 
both Nouasseur and Sidi Slimane, or was that only for Sidi Slimane? 

Mr. Porrer. We were speaking of Sidi Slimane, and the increased 
figure I gave you was the last figure on the breakdown of the estimates. 
You have it there. The estimate is included in my report. 

Mr. Davis. I have a tabulation dated August 9, 1952, which was at- 
tached to your letter, General Pick, dated September 11, 1952. 

Mr. Porrer. The statement that I made on Sidi Slimane, looking at 
it with dark glasses, was that the amount of asphaltic pavement might 
range 1 to 2 inches thicker than recommended in this report. As cov- 
ered in this report the out-of-pocket cost is shown of $646,415 for 
88.550 tons of asphalt. That is for 114 to 2 inches that we are pro- 
posing now, so, if you step th: at up, or double that figure and add it 
to this total, you would have the figure that I gave you previously. 

Mr. Davis. Without that assumption, the figures which you gave 
coincide almost exactly with the figures which the Corps of Engineers 
has given: is that correct ? 

Mr. Porrer. Yes. IT think that they state % they used our figures. 

General Pick. Mr. Chairman, I think they are exactly the same 
figures. 

Mr. Ritry. Yes. 

General Pick. Because they are Mr. Porter’s figures. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Bonny, have you had an opportunity to go over the 
estimates as to the volume of work and the unit costs for this reetifica- 
tion work that we have been discussing here this morning? 

Mr. Bonny. I have not personally gone over them. Mr. Mills and 
Mr. MeClarvy have been over there within the last few davs, and I know 
that with Mr. Wilbur has concurred in the figures that you have given 
this morning. I have seen a detail of them. We concur in the state- 
ments made, 

Mr. Davis. Have you. Mr. Maxon, had occasion to study these esti- 
mates, or consult with anyone about them ? 

Mr. Maxon. As now prepared ? 

Mr, Davis. As now prepared. 

Mr. Maxon. No. sir; I have not seen them. 

Mr. Davis. To the best of vour knowledge, General Pick, have rep- 
resentatives of the Air Force made any study of these figures and made 
anv statements concerning them ? 

General Prox. I understood that the Air Force liaison officers were 
in on the meetines where these were discussed, sir. I beheve that Gen- 
erel Walsh could give first-hand testimony as to that. 

General Warsu. Colonel Barnett, the Air Force installation repre- 
sentative, has seen the estimated costs, and T have heard no comment 
from him that indicated that he took exception to any part. 

Mr. Hucerns. May I speak to that, Mr. Davis? 

It is not usual for the Air Force to speak specifically to costs: we do 
not have the background and the capability of doing that. Normally 
we take the costs as prepared by the Corps of Engineers. T went over 
General Pick’s report with Dr. Buchanan, who is the special soil and 
pavement consultant for the Air Force. He is a professor at Texas 
A. & M.. and has had extensive experience on airfield work during the 
war. He described the figure of $1,116.000 in somewhat different 
terms, but to the same effect as General Hardin did: That it was a 
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minimum figure. He described it as being based upon the most hopeful 
condition which could prevail. 

All of our reports from Morocco since the middle of August, since 
the rolling program began, indicate that the hopeful conditions do not 
exist at Sidi Slimane. Insofar as concurrence in the figures are con- 
cerned for Sidi Slimane, we feel that the costs are likely to be very 
substantially larger. If Mr. Porter’s figures are looking at it with 
dark glases, we are probably in complete darkness, but since we have 
to put up the money that is the picture. Insofar as Nouasseur is con- 
cerned, I do not think we have any reason to doubt those. It looks 
as though the rolling program there is all right; but I think we must 
say, insofar as the apron is concerned, how that will turn out depends 
upon the future, and we feel that it is pretty much of a guess. 

Mr. Davis. Your present best estimate then would be that even Mr. 
Porter’s estimate with respect to Sidi Slimane of $1,500,000 to SL.750., 
G00is perhaps too optimistic; is that correct 4 

Mr. Hvuaarns. Very eee so. The rollmg on the taxiway was 
stopped by General Old—not on the taxiway, but the runway. It 
showed a food deal ot waviness. He stopped the rolling SO there 
would still be an operational runway. I think there was a furthe 
delay in rolling with the expectation that it would be continued after 
the rains in the hope that future dampness in the subbase would con- 
tribute to better compaction. The rolling had not produced the com- 
paction desired. I talked that over with Dr. Buchanan, and he said 
if the rolling would produce better compaction it would indicate clay 
in the subbase and a fault rather than a beneficial result. 

Our only feeling on it is that it is likely to cost several million 
dollars at Sidt Shmane and not S700,000-0dd or double $700.000-0dd. 
In other words, from what we know to date on the basis of the rolling 
tests, there are major faults in the base course, and the addition of a 
cover coat of asphalt 2 inches or 4 inches may not be the answer. 
Again, we do not know what the answer ought to be, but we are 
considerably worried about it. 


AREA OF SIDI SLIMANE RUNWAY ROLLED AT TIME OF MAXON SURVEY 


Mr. Davis. Now, Mr. Maxon, vou told us yesterday, I believe, when 
you visited there, that about one-third of the runway had been rolled 
with the 200-ton roller. 

Mr. Maxon. No, sir; 100-ton roller. They rolled only a small por 
tion ot it. 

Mr. Davis. The one-third that was mentioned, did it coincide 
roughly with the 4,000 feet that the Secretary has mentioned 7 

Mr. Maxon. I will refer to Mr. Rowe. 

Mr. Rowr. Mr. Chairman, at the time we were at Sidi Slimane, the 
only rolling that had occurred on the runway was about 400 feet, 
which we were told had been done with a 100-ton roller. 

Mr. Davis. It was 400 feet at that time ? 

Mr. Rowe. 400 feet. not 4.000 feet, and it was done with a 100-ton 
roller and not a 200-ton roller 

Mr. Hvuearns. There was a 200-ton rolling of 4.000 feet. leaving 
7,000 feet operational. That is the figure that I am talking about. 

Mr. Rowe. We did not see any of the operation of the 200-ton 
roller on any part of the Sidi Slimane base. 

96640—2—pt. 4a——10 
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Mr. Davis. We must assume then that the rolling that you are 
talking about, Mr. Secretary, was done after the visit of the Maxon 
people. 

Mr. Hvcarns. I believe so. It was done the latter part of August. 

Mr. Maxon. That was an over-all plan. What we saw was an 
initial process, the result of an initial process. 


STOPPAGE OF ROLLING ON SIDI SLIMANE BASE 


Mr. Davis. Were you aware, General Pick, that General Old had 
stopped the rolling at this runway ? 

General Pick. No. sir; I have no information that he has stopped 
the rolling. I would like to ask Assistant Secretary Huggins where 
he got that information. 

Mr. Hvcerns. T vot it from General Old. 

Generel Pick. When did it hapnen, sir? 

Mr. Hvucerns. In the latter part of August—I guess about the 
94th or 25th. 

Mr. Davis. Was that in a written communication to you, Mr. 
Huggins? 

Mr. Hucerns. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Might we have a copv of that communication for the 
record at this point, or is it of a classified nature ? 

Mr. Hueearns. I would prefer not to, if that is all right. I wonld 
be glad to let you read it, but IT would rather not have it in the 
record. 

Mr. Davis. Would it be possible to give us a paraphrase, or some 
substantive evidence for the record on that. and then permit us to 
see the original so we may judge the accuraev of the paranhrase? 

Mr. Hucarns. Yes. I am trying now to find the exact communi- 
cation that states that he asked Colonel Camnpbel!—here it is a letter 
to me dated Angust 26th. He states that he visited Sidi Slimane 2 
or 3 days before while thev were testing the west 4.000 foet of the 
runway. Quite a number of soft spots have developed in the rolling, 
and at each place where the rnnway had been ent for duets the nave- 
ment had settled down several inches. In addition, the pavement was 
developing a very wavy surface, which would place a severe strain on 
heavy aircraft landing or taking off on that portion of the runway. 
The district engineer advised that if the rolling were to raise the CBR, 
the base course: to a minimum of 55, 2 additional inches of as- 
phaltie concrete would be added to bring the load-carryine capacity 
up to design specifications and provide a smooth surface. Only a few 
reports on CBR’s have ben received, and these average between 30 
and 40. General Old feels that an additional 2 inches would not 
bring up the specifications: that 4 inches would be costly, and, from 
the way it looks now, 2 additional inches of asphaltic concrete would 
not do the job. The district engineer stated that he would be in a 
position to give an analysis later, but General Old was pessimistic. 
I will quote this sentence: 


T reanested Comnbe'l net te condnet anv further tests on the runway itself 
after they complete the repair work on the west 4,000 feet, otherwise it is 
extremely doubtful we could keep the field operational due to a rough, wavy 
surface. 
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Subsequent tests will be conducted upon the taxiways and aprons. 

Mr. Davis. When did you leave from north Africa, General Walsh 4 

General Watsu. On the morning of September 11. 

Mr. Davis. Colonel Campbell at no time had advised you of this 
request by General Old at Sidi Slimane ¢ 

General Watsu. Not any request from General Old. He stated 
that in view of some information that General Old had given him, that 
Mr. Huggins had advised we could not put on a leveling course in the 
area that had been rolled, that he (Campbell) had decided not to 
continue rolling any part of the runway other than that 4.000 feet 
until the quest ion of funding for the leveling and strengthening coats 
was cleared up, and he had moved the roller to the maintenance area. 
I asked him specifically whether or not he intended to continue rolling 
there on the afternoon of the 10th, and he told me that he did. 

Mr. Hvcerns. I might clear up a point, Mr. Davis. 


DISCUSSION OF ACCURACY OF ESTIMATES FOR REMEDIAL WORK AT SIDI 
SLIMANE 


Last spring when we reprogramed the Moroccan bases and came 
before this and other committees on the reprograming, we went be 
fore Senator Lyndon Johnson’s subcommittee that handled that phase 
of it for the Armed Services Committee of the Senate. That re 
programing involved the justification for an estimated expenditure of 
a total of $420,000,000 on the Moreccan Base complex. We were ask- 
ing for the application of money already voted to us on the refunding 
on the reprogramed program. 

Senator Johnson asked specific ally if any of that money was 
tended to do repoir work to make up for deficiencies, and he was 
advised that it was not intended for that purpose, that there wa 
no repair money in the $420,000,000 program. He then stated 
he would approve the reprograming on the basis that the funds would 
not be used for major repair work without coming back to him with 
a statement as to what it was anticipated it would be used for. W% 
have gone ahead with his knowledge in minor work, repair work lik 
patchwork or dental work, as it is called, to keep the pavements it 
satisfactory condition for operation. 

When this program came in I was in receipt of a cablegram from 
General Old referring to the estimated cost of seven-hundred-tho 
sand-odd dollars at Sidi Slimane and four- hundred-thousand-odd 
dollars at Nouasseur, asking that we obtain approval from Senator: 
Lyndon Johnson for that major repair work. I then asked Professor 


Buchanan to come in and go over the situation with me. He came in. 
By the time he came in we began to vet cables on the rolling progral 
because we did not have an evaluation on the basis of the present facts 
as known to us. We have not gone for a release of funds to Senator 
Johnson’s committee for major repairs. We do not consider tl} 


1} 


$1,200,000 sufficiently firm in the heht of the results of the rolling 
program to permit us to do that. 

General Pick. Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out that the 
information which the Secretary has just read into the record as to 
the investigations and the test program were the data collected by the 
architect-engineer, who is present here now, and it is information that 
was used in making up the program, the remedial program, which has 
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been included in my report. It seems to me that that same test data 
has been tested and analyzed and evaluated by our experts, and I 
believe those are the same data referred to in the letter that Mr. 
Huggins had from General Old. 

Mr. Huceins. That is not correct. T will agree with you that the 
tést data on the basis of which vour $1,160,000 fignre was based are 
test data that have been reviewed by Dr. Buchanan, Mr. Philipne, and 
Mr. Pringle. I think Mr. Pringle will confirm that. As General 
Hardin indicated, that was the minimum that it was expected to cost. 
I think that was also Dr. Buchanan’s statement. It was the rock- 
bottom minimum if all conditions were the best that could be hoped 
for. 

The information here on the basis of which we do not feel that the 
$1,200,000 or the $1,160,000 is the proper figure is the result of the 
200-ton compaction-rolling program which was started as a result of 
the meetings in Morocco after your experts and ours had left. As a 
matter of fact, when Dr. Buchanan got that information we asked him 
to return to Morocco, but he could not do so because of the start of 
college. 

General Prex. Mr. Chairman, the 200-ton roller was on the base 
when I was there at Sidi Slimane, and I believe that it had been rolled. 
Is that true. General Walsh ? 

General Wansn. That is correct: ves. 

What is the date of that letter, sir? 

Mr. Hvucetns. August 26, 1952. 

General Pick. Mr. Porter, how many additional experiments did 
vou conduct there between the 20th and the 26th ? 

Mr. Porrer. T can answer that only partially. The rolling pro- 
eram was nearing completion on the 4,000 feet of the runway when 
I left Morocco approximately on the 20th of September. The first 
2500 feet had been completely rolled with six coverages. The next 
1.500 feet of runway, making a total of 4,000 feet, had been rolled 
with three coverages with a 200-ton roller. 

General Pick. What were the results of those rollings? What did 
thev indicate ? 

Mr. Porrer. They indicated a lesser amount of weak base than we 
had anticipated. There were some small areas T mentioned before, 
that had settled down one-half of an inch to an inch. Otherwise, the 
runway was consolidating from measurements taken about one- 
quarter of an inch generally. It is true that the duct lines were all 
showing settlement. Those are very narrow strips. 

General Prex. Explain what a duct line is. 

Mr. Porrer. A duct line is a strip across the runway. 

General Pick. How wide? 

Mr. Porter. About 2 feet wide across the runway. A trench is 
excavated in order to put in the conduit pipes for the electrical and 
lighting facilities. Those are always troublesome. In backfilling 
them vou have only equipment available such as hand tampers until 
vou can put a heavy roller on them. It is recommended that they 
immediately cross-rol] those duct lines, which is a relatively small 
strip, and to put a patching on to take care of the settlement. 

General Prex. Do you coneur in General Old’s opinion as to the 
effect of the rolling on the 4,000 feet, as indicated in the letter just 
read by the Assistant Secretary ¢ 
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Mr. Porrer. I concur that it was necessary to patch those duct lines 
immediately as they settled under the rolling program. Otherwise, 
there were only a limited number of slight settlements that would not 
be a hazard to aircraft. 

Mr. Huaerns. I assume that General Old’s opinion was based on his 
job of being prepared to operate loaded bombers out of that base. 

Mr. Ritey. The committee will recess now until 2 o'clock this after- 
noon, when we will go into this matter still further. 


RECONDITIONING REQUIRED ON PAVEMENT AT SIDI SLIMANE 


Mr. Riney. The committee will please es in order. Mr. Porter, o 
the proposed reconditioning of the field at Sidi Slimane, is ‘ your 
opinion that after compacting that runw: iV you could put fron oO 4 
inches of bituminous asphalt on it, and would that take the waves out 
and keep the waves out with those heavy machines landing on it / 

Mr. Porrer. The answer is, Yes, sir; that is the range in thickness 
which we consider necessary to strengthen the pavements to fully 
support the loads after rollin og and compact 1 he the base Course and 
repairing the 5 tos percent of weak spots which we estimate are 
present in the base. 

Mr. Ritry. Would that top surfacing, in your opinion, be sufficient 
to hold up over a reasonable period without the waves that were in 
the base reappearing in the top surface ¢ 

Mr. Porrer. Yes, sir; 98 percent of the w: dee that are now occur- 
ring are due sland to consolidation of the base course under the 
rolling of the 200-ton roller: and when that ea has occurred 
and you level it up, that process does not go on to further compaction 
because there has been ; precompacting with a load that I would 
say, offhand, is double that which it would be subjected to by the 
planes. There are weak spots, however, where there is excess clay 
which are subjected to plastic deformation and movement, and we 
propose and consider it essential to remove those weak areas that 
show a weaving action when it is under the heavy roller. 

Mr. Rizey. You would have to cut those out and put your base 
back in and then do your top surfacing after all that repair work had 
been done ? 

Mr. Porrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. These heavy machines that land there, do they create 
quite an impact, especially those jets that land at high speeds? 

Mr. Porrer. They do on the landing gear, but experience has proven 
conclusively that the impact of landing on the pavement is not such a 
serious thing. It is like skating over thin ice. It goes so fast that the 
soil does not have time to move out from underneath the pavement. 

Mr. Huagerns. I might add that when a plane Jands normally, if it is 
a good landing, it is still partially airborne, so that your greatest 
weight is not at the time of landmg, but actually when the plane is 
standing still or taxiing. 

Mr. Porrer. In addition to this theoretical approach to the prob- 
iem, experience has shown conclusively that failures occur on runways 
at the take-off point and under warm-up conditions, on the warm-up 
aprons, rather than the central portion of the runway or the end where 
landings may be frequent, 
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Mr. Rinry. The requirement at these fields is that they withstand 
100.000 pounds of wheel-bearing load; is that right ? 

Mr. Porter. Yes, sir; on dual wheels. 

Mr. Rivey. And when vou run those 200-ton rollers over it, that 
represents twice that load? 

Mr. Porter. That is four times the amount. Each tire on that unit 
earries 100,000 pounds, whereas on the airplane you only have 50,000 
pounds per tire. You also have the effect there of what might be con- 
sidered the full weight of the plane acting on those four tires together, 
close together, whereas on a plane of 400,000 pounds, of which we do 
not have any at the present time, that weight is distributed over two 
sets of four wheels separated either longitudinally or transversely to 
the airplane. 

Mr. Hvearns. We normally figure the heavy pavements at 50,000- 
pound wheel load and 100,000 pounds gear load, the gear load being for 
two wheels, 50.000 pounds on each wheel. 

Mr. Ritry. DoT understand, then. that the tests that you are putting 
them to represent four times the wheel-bearing load that would be 
placed on them. or twice? 

Mr. Porrer. The gross load would be four times and the individual 
tire load would be two times. 

Mr. Riry. That was the point that T wanted straightened out. In 
your opinion, if this field is repaired. looking at it from the most un- 
favorable angle that vou described this morning. at a cost incident to 
it. in the neighborhood of $2 million, would that be sending good 
money after bad, or would that make a usable field of reasonable 
lasting quality ? 

Mr. Porrer. It will vive a usable field and furthermore. there is no 
other way to approach this problem. We have a condition there of 
weaknesses due to two causes: one, due to too much clay in the base, 
and the other due to lack of sufficient compaction. Without compac- 
tion it is not so good. 

The conventional method on hiehway work and airport work. where 
vour base is of a borderline character, is just to put on the ad- 


ditional thickness. In fact, the criteria of the Corps of Engineers 
if vou were starting fresh on the problem. calls for using the most 
economical design and under their manual vou still wonld use the 


ernshed gravel base and a thicker surface rather than to haul crushed 
rock for many miles. 

Mr. Rirry. What concerns me, Mr. Porter, is this. Sooner or later 
Tam satisfied that the Air Force. or somebody, is voing to have to come 
to us for this money to renair this air strip. We are either going to 
have to repair this or tear it un and build a new one. Ts it an econom- 
ical, safe and usable proposition to renair this air strip and would it 
last. in vour opinion, a reasonable length of time? 

Mr. Porter. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Ritry. You have no reservations about that? 

Mr. Porter. No. T think. furthermore. there ic no other approach. 
We have on investment in a base course there. We have a good sub- 
grade. We have a stable pavement of inadequate thickness over the 
base course. Standard design procedure therefore is, if it is eco- 
nomical, to put on more of the pavement. T cited in my letter, as an 
example, the thicker pavement at Baltimore International Airnort. 
There you have an airport that would carry any plane now contem- 
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plated. They used 10 inches of bituminous base and surface, because 
it is the economical way to produce adequate strength over the natural 
sandy soils that were present. The alternative to that was to put on 
a concrete pavement, which is more expensive, or to extend the con- 
struction period for an extra year in order to needle a crushed rock 
base from a long distance at a much higher cost. 


ADEQUACY OF EQUIPMENT IN MOROCCO IN APRIL OF 1951 


Mr. Ruzy. Did you in April of 1951 have sufficient rock-crushing 
equipment there to operate both at Nouasseur and at Sidi Slimane, 
if you had elected to use crushed rock instead of gravel ? 

Mr. Porrer. I think that is out of the scope of | my exact observation 
but, generally speaking, they did not have enough equipment to do the 
job in 60 to 80 days. 

Mr. Rivey. Did you have any screening equipment at Sidi Slimane? 

Mr. Porrrr. No, they had no screening equipment either at Nouas- 
seur or Sidi Slimane in their base rock plants during the so-called 
crash period. 

Mr. Ritry. Do you recall seeing any rock-crushing equipment at 
Sidi Slimane at the time that you started the runway under discus- 
sion ¢ 

Mr. Porrer. Yes, sir. They had set up a two-stage plant, a pri- 
mary crusher with a roll-type crusher. They also had portable plants 
for crushing the gravel down to the finer sizes passing a 1-inch open- 
ing for the asphaltic pavement. 

Mr. Riney. Could that equipment have been used in this rock 
quarry, Which you testified this morning was about 12 miles from the 
operation ¢ 

Mr. Porrer. It could have been used there, but its capacity would 
not have been sufficient for the speed of placement required. In fact 
the equipment was hot sullicient to produce a crushed gravel base to 
meet the program and that I assume is why the district staff directed 
the use of pt run gravel on portions of the upper base, without the 
crushed gravel material conforming to the specifications. 

Mr. Rizey. Would it be a fair statement then to say that the equip- 
ment was too light and of too limited capacity to do the job at the 
time that the engineers considered necessary for it to be done? Would 
that be a fair statement / 

Mr. Porrer. Yes, sir. The crushing equipment they had there was 
working 20 hours a day, 7 days a week, and still could not keep up. 

Mr. Riney. I judge from ‘that that it would have meant quite a 
long delay to have gotten equipment in there of suflicient capacity to 
use the crushed rock from the quarry ¢ 

Mr. Porrer. Yes, sir; cert: unty the work could not have been fin- 
ished by July 14. 

Mr. Ritey. Could you give us an estimate of about how much 
money it would have cost to haul the crushed rock 12 miles instead 
of hauling the gravel 6 miles? I believe those were the approximate 
distances / 

Mr. Porrer. I think it was 6 miles to the gravel and 11 or 12 miles 
more to the rock, so it would have been about 17 miles, or 11 or 12 
miles additional to the nearest quarry site. 
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Mr. Rirvy. Then I misunderstood you. I understood this morning 
that it was 11 or 12 miles to the quarry. 

Mr. Porrer. Farther; 11 or 12 miles farther. 

Mr. Ritey. I am glad to get that cleared up, because I believe it 
was not clear. 

In other words, it would be something like 17 or 18 miles over-all 
haul ? 

Mr. Porter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rirry. For the crushed rock? 

Mr. Porter. Yes, sir; plus building an expensive haul road. 

Mr. Ritey. It is common practice to resurface roads and air strips 
that have gotten a washboard effect or a wave effect, with bituminous 
concrete; is it? 

Mr. Porter. Yes, sir. It is done every day on many of our roads 
that are worn out by heavy traffic. In fact, from my 25 years of 
experience I would say that the movements which we were very proud 
of prior to 1930, most of them have been covered since that time. 
By heavy traflic they have worn out and have had to be resurfaced. 

Mr. Rirey. And that is the material that is usually used, what is 
known as bituminous concrete ? 

Mr. Porrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rirey. Thank you. 


THICKNESSES OF PAVEMENTS AT NOUASSEUR AND SIDI SLIMANE 


Mr. Donnetty. Mr. Porter, do you see any significance in the fact 
that the asphaltic base and surface of the new Friendship Inter- 
national Airport in Baltimore is 10 inches in thickness, whereas the 
similar course at Nouasseur was 4 to 6 inches with the new layer, and 
at Sidi Slimane was 614 inches with this new layer of asphalt ? 

Mr. Porrrr. Yes; that just cites another engineering variable that 
we mentioned a moment or two ago. First, the subgrade or subbase 
is weaker than the average base material at Sidi Slimane and, there- 
fore, required more bituminous pavement to carry the traffic. Next, 
I think that this statement may not agree with the general under- 
standing in Washington of design requirements, but in my mind it is 
certain that our military construction is usually specified on a more 
or less minimum first-cost basis or the very least that you can get by 
with; whereas the Jersey Turnpike or the Baltimore Airport, which 
I cited is designed for 20 to 35 years of service with a low main- 
tenance. Even so the maintenance estimate for, let us say, a highway 
or turnpike such as the New Jersey Highway included two resur- 
facings in its 35-year life. In other words, that to an engineer is 
something he would plan on and expect over a period of 35 years. 

At Baltimore, by using a thicker asphaltic base and surface, you 
just insure lower maintenance and a longer time before resurfacing 
is required. 

These comments about resurfacing of pavements, IT believe, should 
not be taken just with regard to one type of pavement. I think, 
whether you use concrete pavement or asphalt, our experience clearly 
shows that over a period of 25 or 30 years of time most of them have 
to be resurfaced if they are subjected to heavy traffic. 
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FAILURE OF COMPLETE ASPHALTIC COURSES AT NOUASSEUR AND SIDI 
SLIMANE TO CONFORM TO ORIGINAL DESIGN SPECIFICATIONS 


Mr. Donnetiy. As the architect-engineer, Mr. Porter, on Nouasseur 
and Sidi Slimane, in August 1952, this year, had the complete asphaltic 
courses to conform with your original design specifications been laid / 

Mr. Porrrr. No, sir. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Well, in other words, when these elaborate tests 
were conducted and when the deficiencies showed up last year, had 
the construction job on the pavement, runways, taxiways, and aprons 
been completed ¢ 

Mr. Porrer. No, sir. Ina number of areas they still required addi- 
tional thickness to bring them up to the design thickness. 

Mr. Donnetxy. In other words, the original design encompassed 
and embodied an additional 1 inch at Nouasseur plus a 2-inch wearing 
course over that; and at Sidi Shimane an additional 1 to 2 inches to 
complete the job as originally designed by yourself ¢ 

Mr. Porrer. That is part true and part not. 

At Nouasseur on the operations apron the 1l-inch additional there 
was shown in the estimate for repairs. That is an average for leveling 
off. But the 2 inches additional is the original pavement, which had 
never been placed on the operations apron at Nouasseur. 

At Sidi Slimane we have the 4 inches contemplated by the original 
design on all areas except the central 9.000 feet of the runway. In 
the speed-up program the pavement was left thinner there. So the 
!-inch additional proposed in that area is part of the original design 
thickness for which funds apparently are still available. 

Mr. Donnetity. Mr. Porter, in view of the apparent incomplete 
ness of the pavement work at these bases when some of these tests 
were conducted with the 200-ton roller, for example, and other tests, 
did it come as any surprise to you that any deficiencies or defects 
should have cropped up ? 

Mr. Porter. No. We expected fully and anticipated that up to 8 
percent of the areas might have to be dug out and repaired. We 
fully expected that the rolling to be effective must compact and rut 
the runway to some minor degree. Otherwise it would not be com 
pacting. ‘This compaction is just settling the pavement down on 
most of the area where the base 1s not of a clavey nature. 

On the 4,000 feet of the runway I thought the amount of the set- 
tling and the number of spots that showed to be soft was much less 
than our estimate; and I saw it when most of the rolling had been 
completed on the 4,000 feet. 

Furthermore, we have taken 23 tests in that area since it was 
rolled, and there was only 1 sample out of the 23 tests that showed a 
moderately high clay content. That is less than the 5 percent, the 
low estimate I used, rather than approaching the & percent of the 
area which we had estimated might be weak. 

Mr. Donnetiy. With respect to your estimate or PUSOMY’s esti 
mate on the additional cost of the pavement at Nouasseur and Sidi 
Slimane, do you regard that as additional money to make repairs, or 
do you regard that as money to complete the original pavement work 
as designed by your organization? 

Mr. Porrer. It is additional money to make repairs and_ fo 
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strengthening. The portion of the pavement that was part of the 
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original design is shown on that estimate, but not extended across in 

the cost. I think you will find a note there, “Two inches of surface, 

etc..” at Nouasseur with the tonnage, but not the cost in the extensions. 
Mr. Donnetty. That is correct, sir; 30,000 tons. 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF 200-TON-ROLLER TEST AT NOUASSEUR 


Now, with respect to the failures in some five places on the opera- 
tions apron at Nouasseur, which occurred at a time when the apron 
was tested with the 200-ton roller, were you familiar with the inten- 
tion to make that test before the test was made? 

Mr. Porter. Yes. I have been blamed for making it, and for caus- 
ing a big commotion. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Would you relate the circumstances of that test? 

Mr. Porrer. Yes. We knew that there were weak spots in the apron 
area. Our theory was that we should go in and find out how many 
spots there were, and break through with this heavy load, which is 
four times the mass load and twice the wheel load, to break through 
the weak areas before spending the money for putting on the surface, 
and to dig those areas out, whether there were 5 or 15 or 20, and repair 
those areas. Then we have the assurance that a plane will not break 
through suddenly. Otherwise, if that had not been done, you have 
no assurance that you do not have a weak spot where even an expen- 
sive plane might sink in and cause damage to the plane. 

Mr. Donne tty. I take it, then, that the fact that there were break- 
throughs, in view of the purpose of your test, came as no surprise ? 

Mr. Porrer. No. We fully intended that. Even in this repair 
program we fully intend and hope that the 200-ton roller will show 
cracking and distortion in these local areas where there is a truckload 
or a number of truckloads of bad material, so that we will discover 
it now and cure the trouble before we complete the rolling and put on 
the surface. 

Mr. Donnetiy. In other words, these are extreme tests? 

Mr. Porrer. Yes. 


EXTENT OF BREAK-THROUGHS AT NOUASSEUR 

Mr. Donnetty. I hand you the hearings printed to date, pages 171 
and 172, and invite your attention to the sketch of Nouasseur at the 
top of the page. You will note on the operations apron there are five 
little circles indicating areas of break-through. Does that reflect the 
break-through pic ture as you remember it ? 

Mr. Porter. It shows the approximate location of those break- 
throughs. Generally when they were dug out they were from 10 to 
20 feet in size. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Then proportionately the dimensions of those cir- 
cles on that apron—— 

Mr. Porrer. Are far too big. 

Mr. Donnetty. They are too big? 

Mr. Porter. Yes. 

Mr. Donnetiy. That would indicate then that the break-throughs 
there on that apron were much more limited than indicated here on 
the sketch ? 

Mr. Porter. Yes. 
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ESTIMATE OF COST FOR REPAIR WORK AT SIDI SLIMANE 


Mr. Donne.ty. Now, Mr. Porter, do you agree with Mr. Huggins 
that the cost of the additional work at Sidi Slimane, be it completion 
of the original design or repair work, or both, involves several million 
dollars ? 

Mr. Porter. I do not see any evidence in the data we have at the 
present time to indicate that we should require any more than $1.4 
million of out-of-pocket cost, which we spoke of this morning as viewed 
with dark glasses. 

Mr. Donnet.y. Before asking Mr. Huggins about that, let me ask 
you this, Mr. Porter: In the extensive hearings which this committee 
has held on this subject the committee has furnished page proofs of 
the hearings from time to time to PUSOM, your organization. In 
addition, at the committee’s direction, I addressed three separate let- 
ters to PUSOM inviting them to testify. On each occasion PUSOM 
declined. 

I want to state that to indicate the fact that because PUSOM has 
not appeared here before has not been through any fault of the 
committee. 

Your statement this mor ning that your org nization was overruled 
and overridden by the district engineer and the contractor is a dis- 
turbing thing in the record as it has been made here. I know you 
would want to have it in proper context and proper perspective so that 
the committee would understand either that those situations were 
limited or else they were generalized. 


DISCUSSION OF ISSUANCE OF STOP WORK ORDER BY HAROLD SIMMONS OF 
PUSOM 


Getting into that, let me ask you this question with respect to Mr. 
Harold Simmons, who issued the stop work order at Sidi Slimane on 
June 9, 1951: Do you know whether PUSOM was dissatisfied with Mr. 
Simmons, its employee, as a man who was not competent to do the job 
which he had been given at Sidi Slimane prior to the time that this 
incident occurred ? 

Mr. Porrer. No. Ona previous visit he seemed to be doing a good 
job. Also, the area engineer thought that they were working smoothly 
together. That was probably 10 days prior to this Simmons incident. 

Mr. Donnetty. Mr. A. R. Butler was engineering manager for 
PUSOM, was he not, Mr. Porter ? 

Mr. Porter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donne tty. I have here a signed statement by Mr. Butler in 
which he says this about Mr. Simmons: 

During May, Mr. Jan Porel, general manager of Porter, Urquhart, Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill, a joint venture which had been consummated earlier, directed 
that I get rid of Mr. Simmons in the near future because of incompetence for 
the job at hand. 

Are you familiar at all with Mr. Porel or Mr. Butler’s appraisal 
of Mr. Simmons’ competence ? 

Mr. Porrer. In a general way. I think Mr. Severinghaus, the 
managing director of PUSOM since June of 1951, probably could 
answer that question more properly. 
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Mr. Donnetty. I am not going into that to discredit Mr. Simmons 
as an individual, but in view of the fact that he was the principal in 
this particular incident I would like to have the record show what 
actually occurred. 

Do you know whether it is a fact that Mr. Simmons and his wife 
were transferred from Sidi Slimane, he being relieved of his job as 
resident engineer for PUSOM, and that within a period of several 
weeks he and Mrs. Simmons both came back to the United States? 

Mr. Porter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donnetry. And filed a suit against PUSOM for salary, over- 
time, travel expenses and the like? 

Mr. Porter. Yes, I am familiar with the fact that he has filed a 
claim. It has not become a court case yet. 

Mr. Donnetty. It has not been in court. 

Now, with respect to that material which Mr. Simmons found on 
June 9 to have been unsuitable, the material that had been laid there 
in one of the base courses, do you know whether that material was 
promptly removed by the contractor and replaced with suitable ma- 
terial? 

Mr. Porrer. Not to my personal knowledge. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Did you investigate it? 

Mr. Porrer. I investigated, and the story of our inspectors was that 
it was not all removed. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Now we have here a notation signed by the area 
engineer, P. M. Gill, in which he refers to a daily log or report of 
PUSOM dated June 10,1951. That was the day after the unsuitable 
material had been placed. I quote: 

PUSOM daily report of June 10, 1951, referring to location at which base had 
been placed the day before and signed by Mr. Simmons read as follows: 

“Replacing inferior material which was removed.” 

Now, did you ascertain from Mr. Simmons or others in PUSOM’s 
organization that work was under way to replace that inferior ma- 
terial ? 

Mr. Porrrr. The report so states. I should state that my previous 
answer had to do with not a particular spot, but Mr. Simmons had 
reported on inferior material over a period of a number of days. The 
report may refer to the particular spot that was being placed on 
June 9. 


CALIBER OF PUSOM PERSONNEL 


Mr. Donnetty. Mr. Porter, will your furnish the committee infor- 
mation showing the education, experience, and other qualifications of 
the key engineering personnel of PUSOM who were assigned to this 
Moroccan work? 

Mr. Porrer. I have here a résumé of that type of information which 
I hope will be satisfactory. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. Chairman, may this document, produced by 
Mr. Porter, be inserted in the record at this point 4 

Mr. Ritey. Without objection. 

(The document is as follows:) 
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GENERAL EXPERIENCE RESUME, KEY ENGINEERING PERSONNEL, PUSOM—ContTractr 
No. DA-30—-082-ENG. 5, AIRFIELD CONSTRUCTION, FRENCH Morocco 


PUSOM overseas staff 


CO | a ae ane sos . ; 176 
el eee ee a See = ‘ : 51 
Other European__--_~ a ee : 39 

1) a ee ene se 566 
Engineering personnel- ‘ aire : dt2 
Architectural personnel 2 20 

Total a nats aoe E 392 


NoTeE.—This alphabetical list summarized the education and experience of key 
engineering personnel in various types of work (see organization chart for depart 
mental assignment). 
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DISCUSSION OF DEVIATIONS FROM SPECIFICATIONS AND OVERRULING, ETC., 
OF PUSOM 


Mr. Donnetiy. Now, what is your testimony as one of the principal 
representatives of PUSOM with respect to this very important matter 
of whether specifications were deviated from and whether PUSOM, 
the architect-engineer, was overruled or overridden or ignored ? 
Would you give the committee the benefit of your full views, putting 
them in proper context, for the whole job ¢ 

Mr. Porrer. Well, I think that statement is substantially true. I 
believe that a number of letters sent to the District engineer have been 
filed with various committees, covering our viewpoint. 

With your permission, I would like to suggest that Mr. Severing 
haus cover this point, as he and the general manager have signed 
specific letters on this point. 

It is certainly true that specifications were not followed during the 
rush work in many instances. 

Mr. Donnetty. Would you identify the periods of time which vou 
would associate as rush work / 

Mr. Porrer. Well, rush work. so far as I think our files show, ex- 
tended on through practically the entire vear, or until some time in 
December. 

Mr. Donnetity. Would you tell us which form the specifications took 
that your organization felt were deviated from ? 

Mr. Porrer. Letters that have been submitted to the committees I 
think point out a number of cases. Evaluation tests confirm that such 
things occurred. 

First, the prime coat. considered essential by Mr. Griffith and by 
most civil engineers, if not all of them. was omitted on most of the 
aircraft utilization areas up until some time around November or 
December. 

The rock production of base materials did not conform with original 
specifications. Modifications were made by the district engineer that 
permitted 15 percent of fines instead of 8 percent of fines at Nouasseur, 
and permitted 1? percent of fines instead of § percent at Sidi Slimane. 
Even these modified limits were not complied with throughout. That 
is one of the reasons why we have a substandard base, as found in the 
evaluation. 

Mr. Donnetty. What do vou mean by fines? 

Mr. Porrer. Material or fines passing a 200-mesh sieve, or the dust 
and clay content. 

Mr. Donneiiy. You have referred to three specific types of specifi- 
eations. The first was that first coat of asphalt which would go over 
the base course. That was deleted, as I understand it. 

Mr. Porrer. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Donnetity. Was that not deleted by a decision of the district 
engineer to attempt to combine that and the second course of asphalt, 
which would have been laid in due time? 

Mr. Porrer. I did not know of his proposing te combine it in any 
other layer. The prime coat is a coat placed on a base and allowed to 
penetrate in order to get a proper bond between the asphalt base course 
and the underlying base materials. 

Mr. Donnetty. With respect to the deletion of that prime coat, 
Was it vour understanding that it was the decision of the district engi- 
neer to eliminate it ? 
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Mr. Porter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Was the contractor involved in that decision in 
any way that you know of? 

Mr. Porter. I cannot say. We have a letter from the district engi- 
neer, I believe, in the latter part of July, which directed the contractor 
not to put on a prime coat. 

Mr. DonneELLY. Now, with respect to the second and third categories 
of deviation—that is, the 15 percent of fines instead of 8 percent at 
Nouasseur, and 12 percent instead of 8 percent at Sidi Slimane—did 
you regard your specification as a feasible one, the 8 percent require 
ment, in view of the unavailability of much of the screening and other 
types of equipment needed ¢ 

Mr. Porrer. No: I think it was generally feasible. It is also the 
usual guide. The usual specification that engineers use on that class 
of base course is to insure that there were not too many fines which 
might take up moisture and tend to weaken the base. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Do you know whether the contractor had the equip 
ment which would permit him to comply with those particular spec! 
fications ¢ 

Mr. Porrer. The situation at Nouasseur was one that the quarry 
had insufficient fines, and excess fines occurred due to the speed-up 
program where they were authorized to put in the overburden ma- 
terials; that is, the loose rock, sand and silty soil that overlaid the 
quarry. That, of course, increased the capacity of the crushers, be- 
cause they did not have to crush so much, and also resulted in extra 
fines. 

At Sidi Slimane the pit was at times rather high in fines, but the 
general run of it, eliminating the clayey pockets, was normally within 
the limit. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Well, now, taking into consideration your view 
expressed here that the specifications were deviated from, taking 
that into consideration and taking into consideration the over-all 
conditions of the job and the type of equipment and the construction 
plant available and the time element, is it your opinion as the archi- 
tect-engineer that the contractor, Atlas, did a good job, a mediocre 
job, or a poor job / 

Mr. Porrer. Well, I would rather reframe your question to say we 
know that we have a mediocre job here due to one cause or another. 
The evaluation tests show that we had a job which requires some 
repairs. 


QUALITY OF WORK IN VIEW DIFFICULT CIRCUMSTANCES 


Mr. Donneuiy. Mr. Porter, the role of an architect-engineer gen- 
erally is to supervise and evaluate the construction of the contractors. 
The Government has paid a fee or obligated itself to pay a fee for the 
work which was done by PUSOM as architect-engineer. 

Now, if you take into consideration the limited time within which 
procurement was possible in order to set up the material pipeline; 
if you consider the impossibility of procuring standard plants and 
standard equipment and putting together a bunch of hybrid types of 
equipment; if you consider the fact that your work of making up 
plans and specifications under the Air Force proceeded concurrently 
with construction operations; if you consider the fact that there was a 
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limited time within which to test out subsurface conditions and such 
matters as drainage and the like; if you consider the fact that work 
crews and the top-level personnel and all echelons, as a matter of fact, 
work at 70 or 80 hours a week for over a period of many months; if 
you consider the climatic conditions, the lack of housing, the absence 
from surroundings here in the United States, in that type of country ; 
and if you consider all of those things and then look at the job which 
you describe here as “mediocre,” do you feel that the contractor fell 
down on the job, or what would your opinion be ¢ 

Mr. Porrer. Well, I think that with all the difficulties the job as 
a whole sets a record that has never previously been reached or ap- 
proached, even in my experience during wartime. When I said 
“mediocre” I should have said that we have some weak spots. So, 
looking at it from that angle, we certainly do not have as weak a pave- 
ment as we have had sometimes during wartime, even though the work 
was not carried out as fast and with as many difficulties as it was in 
this case. 

Mr. Donnewiy. I might have added a few more factors. Perhaps 
IT should. Namely, this was the first venture of this country into this 
type of construction in pe acetime in a foreign country, and this was 
almost our maiden experience with the French, and the problems 
created there through the French Liaison Mission and other related 
problems in a foreign land over which our Government had no control 
are involved. 

Mr. Porrer. I might add that those are very, very major things 
which the congressional committees should consider, as to how as a 
Nation we can operate with the other nations in a way that the agree- 
ment eliminates future misunderstandings. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Porter, would you classify our agreement with the 
French as being more or less of an over-all policy with the details to be 
worked out on the ground, or do you think there were misunderstand- 
ings from the beginning ? 

Mr. Hucerns. Mr. Riley, could we keep the testimony on the French 
off the record; or at least not print it in the public record, if you want 
to print it in the committee record ? 

Mr. Ritxy. The question which arises in my mind, Mr. Huggins, is 
this, and if I have the wrong impression I would like to be corrected : 
The original agreement with the French was one of a more or less 
general agreement with the details to be worked out on the ground, 
which would not be so much a matter of misunderstanding as a matter 
of difference of opinion. 

Mr. Huegearns. No. I think the original agreement with the French 
was more than that. There were basic elements in it which have still 
civen rise to a lot of disagreement and misunderstanding. I would 
be glad to go into that broadly. It is all part of a very broad picture. 
But, as I say, I would not want to do it on the record. 

Mr. Riney. Off the record a minute. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rirey. I would certainly like for this to be clarified. From the 
testimony which we have had I am definitely of the opinion that there 
were a great many details to be worked out on the ground. 

Mr. Hvcerns. There always are; I agree with you. 

Mr. Ritey. I would not call that a disagreement so much as a dif- 
ference of opinion as to how those details could be reconciled. 
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Mr. Hucarns. Off the record, if you will. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. Huggins, in view of the policy and desire of the 
Air Force to get bases built in foreign countries in peacetime—and in 
carrying out that policy the Moroccan air base construction was the 
first. as we understand it / 

Mr. Huaetns. One of the first. 

Mr. Don NELLY. | believe the Air Force filed a brief v y ich said this 
was the first venture on foreign soil in peacetime. 

Mr. Huceerns. The other I have in mind is Blue Jay, which was 
contemporaneous, 

Mr. Donnetiy. Inv lew of the desire and policy of the Air Force to 
vet these bases built overseas, and the conditions under which the work 
must be undertaken and ial which have bee ‘Nn discussed in this 
record through the months and again today, does the Air Force feel 
that. in the case of the Morocean air base construction it has gotten 
less than it was entitled to, under all the conditions under which the 
job was initiated and the conditions under which it was carried out 4 

Mr. Hucarns. The answer is “Yes.” We do feel we have cvotten less, 
To go further, I think the fault for that lies with all of the organiza- 
tions involved, including the Air Force. I don’t think they did as 
vood a job : “as col ule | hi ave been done. A tter all, everybody knew it was 
a rush job. 

Mr. Don NELLY. Well. have the deficiencies in the Air Force been of 
a nature that this committee and others can take note of them and 
profit by them and consider a lesson has been learned in this venture, 
or is it more serious, is it something the Air Force is so concerned 
with that the Air Force would like major changes in this type 
operation ¢ 

Mr. Hueatns. No, I don’t think we want major changes. I think 
the situation in Morocco has disclosed a number of weaknesses which 
everyone, SO faras | know. is atten ipting to eliminate. both Morocco- 
wise and from a general standpoint. I think our major weaknesses 
by “our” IT mean the Air Foree—lie partly in the scope of the base 
problem. We have got there involved planning of close to $9,500, 
000,000 of air bases in the course of the last couple years all over the 
world. Our weaknesses lie in lack of enough personnel and adequately 
trained personnel. That is not one we can overcome very easily. 

I think some of the organizational weaknesses within our own or- 
ganization have been clisclosed, and I t hink we have taken steps to 
button those up. I don’t mean to iaely that all of our problems are 
licked, by any means. 


BASIS FOR ESTIMATE OF CORRECTIVE ACTION AT SIDI SLIMANE 


Mr. Donnetiy. Going to your statement with respect to the cost 
of repairs or corrective action at Sidi Slimane, you mm dicated it would 
cost several million dollars. Is that view on your part based on an 
engineering estimate, or is it based on just a general guess on some- 
one’s part ¢ 

Mr. a There are no engineering estimates that I know of. 
That is a pure guess, and various people guess different amounts. 
That is based upon reports of our people in Morocco, and also upon 
the review made of the information we received the latter part of 
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August from Dr. Buchanan, who, at our request, came here 3 or 4 
days before the university opened, to sit down and talk over it with 
us. 

Our information indicates that there will have to be more evalua- 
tion following the use of the 200-ton roller. It is our understanding 
that it is contemplated that the use of this roller would compact the 
subbase so that the use of a 2-inch overlay of asphalt would do the 
work. 

It is our understanding that it was computed that the CBR’s of the 
base course should come to 55 before the 2-inch overlay would be sat- 
isfactory. I think the only statement we have as to actual results was 
on 11 CBR’s taken, which are inadequate for a full evaluation. Of the 
11, 1 was 55 and the others ran from 52 to 14, with the majority 
around 30. 

I think it was in the light of that information that Dr. Buchanan 
stated that the minimum corrective measures would not suffice, and 
the estimate of General Pick is not realistic, particularly at Sidi Sli- 
mane. He added that on the basis of this it had to be recognized that 
there was a potentiality of having to resort to maximum corrective 
measures rather than minimum corrective measures. 

This was handed to me just before he left for Texas, and I didn’t get 
to discuss it with him. 

Mr. McGratn. Did Dr. Buchanan go to Morocco? 

Mr. Hucerns. Yes, he was there with Mr. Pringle and Mr. Philippe 
in July, and I believe their views as to the problem were unanimous. 
So far as I know, their report is not yet complete, so that other than 
conversationwise. we do not have anything specific as to their views. 
General Hardin testified $1,160,000 was the minimum. 

Mr. Rirey. What is Dr. Buchanan’s position with Texas A. and M.? 

Mr. Huearns. He is a professor on soils, and he is running a special 
course on airfield pavements for Air Force officers, and anybody else 
who wants to take it. 

Mr. Ritry. He is with the engineering department there? 

Mr. Huearns. Yes. Incidentally, 1 might add, after reviewing 
this information, Dr. Buchanan said he thought he had better go 
back to Morocco. We asked him to go back right away, but with his 
university starting he couldn’t. He may go later in the fall. 

We have got to come back in and ask Congress for more money, 
and we don’t want to ask for an unrealistic amount. 

Mr. Donneviy. Did Mr. Buchanan have any information other 
than the information, study, and evaluation of Mr. Porter, PUSOM, 
in this opinion he expressed to you? 

Mr. Hvuaatns. This opinion is based not on the information on which 
the $1,160,000 estimate was based. This is based on the reports of 
the results of the rolling, including the 11 CBR’s that I mentioned 
here. It is a post-report, if you will, and not the basic report. 

He was over there with Mr. Pringle and Mr. Philippe, and I think 
they can testify as to the exact scope of the information on which 
their basic report was based. It is our feeling at the moment that 
the time is premature to try to come up with a sound estimate as to 
what the cost of repairs will be. 

I might add one other phase that makes us wonder about the 
$1,160,000. I think Mr. Porter testified there might be 8 percent of 
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the pavement that might have to be dug up. If we assume 1 million 
square yards, 8 percent of that at $10 or $15 per square yard, probably 
$15, you get up to over $1 million at Sidi Slimane. 

I believe the $700,000 is simply the cost of the overlay, without the 
cost of the other basic work before you get to the overlay. We don’t 
see, on that basis, plus the reports that we have had as to the results 
of the use of the 200-ton roller today, that the minimum figure 
mentioned can be met. 

Mr. Donnetiy. The Maxon group, in their report to the Secretary 
of the Army, reported on pages 37, 38, and 39, their conference with 
Colonel Barnett, Air Force liaison officer for French Morocco and 
Kast Atlantic division. Lam reading from page 35: 

We asked Colonel Barnett if he had a field inspection force. He advised 
that he has a representative at each of the three bases now under construction. 
He stated that in his inspection procedure whenever a deticiency is brought 
to his attention it is immediately settled by calling the matter to the attention 
of the inspector who had overlooked it. The tests that had been made at the 
Sidi Slimane and Nouaseur bases were then discussed. He said he is satis- 
tied with the tests and further stated that he is not in favor of tearing up a 
lot of pavement nor does he favor the spending of large sums of money to 
correct the reported deficiencies. 

Specifically, Colonel Barnett stated that in his opinion the south operational 
apron at the Nouasseur Base could be used in its present Condition by making 
some minor repairs in the worst spots and taking care of the drainage. The 
operational team) was itipressed with the frankness with which Colonel Barnett 
discussed his functions. 

Mr. Hucerns. I think, looking at the date of that, that was prior 
to the rolling. 

Mr. Donnewiy. The date was Saturday, August 9. 

Mr. Hucerns. That is right, and I think the rolling results have 
come in, they certainly have come in to us, since the middle of August ; 
and I know that Dr. Buchanan feels that such tentative reports as we 
have to date probably are erroneous. The tests that are referred to 
there, I believe, are the CBR tests which were taken over a period 
of several months. They are not the tests which were made after the 
rolling which indicate the CBR’s went down rather than up to the 
55 which we understand is the basic. The figures I gave you before 
were the result of 11 CBR tests. They come from one of Colonel 
Barnett’s reports, and he states: 

This is based upon the results of the first rollings. The writer is of the 
opinion that only “dental work” plus a seal coat should be accomplished this 
fall. 

Sidi Slimane is the only base I am talking about here. He states 
it is felt that the experience of one more rainy season should be 
undergone before further research is made. 

His other reports indicate that he is very much concerned, nec- 
essarily based upon incomplete information. He is worried about 
basic weaknesses underneath which will not be corrected by a top 
coat. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Did Mr. Buchanan make a written report 4 

Mr. Huceins. He gave me a one-page report which I did not have 
a chance to question him on, and which is based solely on some of 
the figures I have been giving vou here. 

Mr. Donne tty. With respect to the cost of repairs, you testified 
that vou intended to or had consulted Senator Jolinson of the Senate 
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Armed Services Committee with respect to the expenditure of funds 
for repair work. 

Mr. Huccins. Major repair work. 

Mr. Donnetty. The testimony that we have had from the Corps 
of Engineers is to the effect that the repair work indicated here 
by the architect-engineer and by the corps is within the line item cost 
of the pavement for the various runways, taxiways, and aprons. 

Is it the Air Force’s position that that work should not be under- 
taken within the line item cost without further clearance by congres- 
sional committees or further appropriations by Congress ? 

Mr. Hucetns. IT think that is the position. In the first place, we 
are not sure of what the costs of the pavement are and have been. 
The costing records, certainly 1n the early days, were such that it is 
very hard to tie them in to a figure. 

Senator Johnson’s position was that we should not use funds appro- 
priated for initial construction for major repair work. There was no 
indication on his part—the subject did not come up, but there was cer- 
tainly no indication—that repair work which might come within the 
initial line item cost could be made without his approval. We con- 
template coming back to Congress to ask for additional money for 
major repair work. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Does that view apply to the $1,160,000 estimate of 
the architect-engineer and the c orps ¢ 

Mr. Hueerns. I think it does. TI certainly would not feel that I 
could say, “Go ahead and spend the $1,160,000,” without writing a let- 
ter to Senator Johnson and giving him our views and what we wanted 
to go ahead and do. We don’t know what the right figure is. This 
$1,160,000 is—— 

(Note-—General Pick suggested a question which Mr. McGrath 
rephrased as follows :) 

Mr. McGratu. T take it, Mr. Huggins, you have confidence in the 
Corps of Engineers ? 

Mr. HvacIns. Yes. We would not be providing money for the 
construction of the bases if we didn’t. 

Mr. McGrarn. I think that answers the question. 

Mr. Hvcerns. The information here is based on subsequent infor 
mation to that on which the original estimate was based. 

Mr. McGraru. Which information is fragmentary / 

Mr. Hucerns. That is correct. We don’t know what it will cost. 

Mr. McGratrn. And you have testified that the Air Force is not set 
up so that it ean give us a breakdown as to cost: is that correct ? 

Mr. Hucearns. It is not: that is correct. 

Mr. McGratn. Does that answer the question you have in mind? 

General Prick. Yes. 

Mr. Donnetty. I would like to ask this: Does the emergency still 
exist? Does the Air Force still feel that the bases should be placed 
in operational use at the earliest feasible date ? 

Mr. Hucerns. The crisis aspects are off the program. These bases 
were built and are being built for use tomorrow, if we have to use them 
tomorrow. We would like to get them as soon as we can. 
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STOP ORDER FOR ROLLING AT SIDI SLIMANE 


Mr. Donnetiy. It was testified that the corrective work on 4,000 
feet had been stopped on orders of General Old. 

Mr. Huearns. On the rolling. 

Mr. Donnetty. Which was the type of corrective work the Corps of 
Engineers thought should be done / 

Mr. Hucarns. Yes. 

Mr. Donnetty. Has the Air Force taken the position that all the 
corrective work which the Corps of Engineers and the architect- 
engineer have decided should be done will not be done? 

Mr. Hvuacains. No. That decision by General Old was on the basis 
he wanted runways of sufficient smoothness to handle heavily loaded 
bombers. , 

General Watsu. Mr. Chairman, could I add a word ? 

Mr. McGraru. Yes. 

General Wausn. We had a conference with General Old on how 
that rolling should be done so as not to interfere with operational 
activities by him, and the agreement was that we would roll first 4,000 
feet at the west end, then the 4,000 feet at the east end, and finally the 
intermediate 3,000 feet. Also, as a part of our program, immediately 
following the rolling of a portion of the runway, we wanted to put 
down the leveling course and then any strengthening course that might 
be required. After General Old advised that he had received word 
from Mr. Huggins that funds could not be used for that leveling 
course work, then it was that Colonel Campbell stopped the rolling, 
on other parts of the runway, for fear we might develop some bad 
spots, and proceeded to do his rolling on the apron, where a little 
irregularity did not make any serious difference from an operational 
point of view. 

Mr. Huaains. I might say the use of funds for the so-called dental 
work was authorized. That has been authorized all the way through, 
with the knowledge and approval of Senator Johnson. 

General Prox. I believe I understood General Walsh to say he 
worked out a program with General Old whereby he could work and 
roll on one end of the runway, and General Old would still have a 
portion of the runway for operational activities; is that right? 

General Wausu. Yes. : 

General Pick. So the fact he had rolled 4,000 feet was not deviat- 
ing from the plan? 

General Warsi. It was in accordance with the plan. 

Mr. Huceins. He stopped rolling on the other part of the runway. 

General Prex. Whom did he notify to stop the rolling? 

Mr. Hucatns. Colonel Campbell. 

General Prox. When? 

Mr. Huaains. I believe I read from a letter of August 26. 

Mr. McGrarnu. Received on August 26. 

Mr. Davis. We had that testimony here this morning, General. 
Weren’t you here? 

General Pick. Yes. But the engineer in charge of the work didn’t 
know it. 

Mr. Hugerns. [might add, along that same line, I find I also had a 
cable dated the 25th of August, which I will paraphrase a bit. General 
Old requested the engineers to discontinue test ing on the runway after 
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1,000 feet were completed, in order to keep the runw+s operational. 
Conditions developed that placed a severe strain on the runway. 

Mr. Donnewiy. What is the latest information on compaction at 
Sidi Shimane ¢ 

General Harpin. As the Secretary stated, there has been a period 
of rolling which went on after our last visit to Morocco that was con- 
templated in the plan of operations, the rolling being to improve the 
subgrade and also the base course, and, as stated in our plan, the results 
of that rolling were to be reevaluated before the pavement thickness 
was determined. 

Some preliminary data has been obtained from the rolling of that 
1,000 feet of runway. I don’t know what amount of data Mr. Huggins 
has been furnished, but we do have the test results of a considerable 
number of test pits, and we have been evaluating that information in 
the last week or SO, Mr. Porter having brought the latest information 
here, and conferences have been held on the subject. 

I think that it would be not in keeping with the nature of this prob- 
lem to jump at conclusions on the basis of a few CBR results. IT think 
that in this kind of a problem the matter has to be approached in a 
thoroughly controlled fashion, otherwise you will get misleading 
conclusions. 

Now, we have found that since the compaction effort with this heavy 
roller has been reported, that the test results have been inconsistent to a 
degree that we are having difficulty reconciling with full knowledge 
of a good many years of experience in this sort of thing. The results, 
which are at times of a low character such as Secretary Huggins has 
mentioned, are not in keeping with the percentage of fines passing the 
200-mesh screen, and we find there is further consideration necessary 
before we should beein to feel concerned about these deviations to a 
degree of saying that our previous conclusions are worthless. 

Now, the same material that the Secretary has been referring to, 
and I believe a great deal more of it, has been made available to us 
through our regular channels, and not only to us, but to PUSOM, who 


are our agents, of course, and the conclusions we have reached tenta- 
tively you heard expressed this morning, in which we fully concur, 


that even though there may be a lesser degree of supporting value to 
this base than we anticipated to get a CBR of 55. still the margin of 
hazard is not such, in our opinion, to lead to any conclusion that the 
cost of this work will be so greatly magnified. 

We have instituted measures to reconcile these inconsistent low 
reports, and both the architect -englneer and the Corps of Engineers 
have been thoroughly alerted to the necessity for further study along 
this line, and we are doing so at the moment. 

I will say that we are greatly hampered in coming to proper conclu- 
sions by not being able to roll and compact the portion of the runway 
which had been planned, and I feel that our effort in that regard is 
only going to be delayed to a degree which will make it difficult for us 
to arrive at proper conclusions in a reasonable length of time. 

Mr. Ritey. Is the runway at Sidi Slimane being extensively used by 
the Air Force at the present time ? 

General Harpin. I don’t know that. I believe General Walsh could 
answer that better than I. 

General Watsu. Yes; it is being used to a considerable degree, and 
the Air Force had planned, around the first of October, some additional 
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use of the runway for training purposes, and our plan of operation 
there had taken that into consideration when we discussed the pro- 
cedures with General Old. 

Mr. Ritey. I was wondering if there would be a period when the 
Air Force could forego the use of it to give opportunity for a proper 
test with this compactor so that the results could be evaluated. 

Mr. Hucerns. I can’t answer that, Mr. Chairman. The plan, I 
believe, was to keep 7,000 feet at one end of the operation while you 
worked on 4,000 feet, and then you would have 3,000 feet in the 
middle. 

I assume from the communications from General Old that his re- 
quest that the work not continue on the runway was based upon his 
feeling that there would be a good deal more dental work that would 
have to be done after the 4,000 feet which have already been rolled, 
but I have not queried him at any length on that. I have taken his 
statement at face value. 

General Wausu. I would like to add a comment. The amount of 
dental work that was indicated by the rolling of the first 4,000 feet, 
as Mr. Porter mentioned, was considerably less than the minimum of 
5 percent that he has used in working up his estimate. 

Mr. Rizey. You would not know, Mr. Huggins, whether or not 
General Old wanted to suspend this operation so as to have use of 
the runway for training purposes, as indicated here, or whether he 
thought the repair work was more extensive than he had anticipated 4 

I thought that he might be holding up the tests until after this 
training period and he did not want too many waves in the runway 
there while the training period was under way. 

Mr. Hi GGIns, ] think General Old’s basic unde ly ing motive 1s that 
the runway should be kept operational at all times in case it has to be 
used. That particular operation of the Strategic Air Command is 
On a 24-hour alert, vi days a week. They have to be ready to move at 
2 moment’s notice. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Riney. Whet are the pia lifi ations of 
Agricultural and Mechanical College Has he had practical exper 
ence as well as techni al exXperrence 

Mr. Puiuierr. Dr. Buchanan has had both technical and practical 
experience 1 this particular phase ot engineerlhg. He graduated 


from the engineering school in approximately 1927. Since that time 


Dr. Buchat tl! 0] Pexas 


he was an ¢ inplovee of the Corps of Engineers and in charge of then 
soil laboratory at the waterway Experiment Station until about the 
time of the war, at which time he became an officer in the Corps of 
Engineers and served in the construction of airfields in the South 
Pacific. After the war he went with Texas Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College as a professor in soil mechanics and enjoys an envi 
able reputation as a teacher and as an engineer. , 

In addition to that, he is head of an engineering firm whi i} prac 
tices in Texas and operates, | believe, under his hame, tovether with 
sone other partners, and he also there enjoys an excellent reputation 
as an engineer. 

He is fundamentally sound from a theoretical standpoint and has 
ample practical experience. 

I believe as far as we in the Corps of Engineers are concerned. we 
believe that Dr. Buchanan is a well-qualified engineer. 
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I would like to add this: I have been together with Dr. Buchanan 
throughout all of these discussions. Most of the time we were to- 
gether. The basis upon which we made these calculations has never 
been in question. ‘They are based upon investigations which the 
Corps of Engineers has conducted for the Air Force over many years, 
and our methods are mutually acceptable. I do not think there is 
that to be questioned at all. So, when it comes to making a calcula- 
tion on any specific test result, you can be sure that Dr. Buchanan 
would use the same general methods that I would, and I am sure those 
are the same methods that Mr. Porter has used. 

So, when Mr. Porter places a pessimistic estimate for Sidi Slimane, 
I am sure that the methods that he has used make those calculations 
in thickness are the same that I would use and that Dr. Buchanan 
would use. Therefore, the only thing that remains in question is 
how Mr. Porter assembled his estimate on the basis of his figures of 
cost, but not those of technical significance. 


EXTENT OF REPAIRS TO BE MADE AT SIDI SLIMANE 


Mr. Rizxy. I understood Mr. Porter to say about 8 percent of the 
runway at Sidi Slimane would have come under repair and that after 
this 4,000-foot runway had been rolled with this compactor about 5 
percent reparable sections had developed. Aim I correct in that, Mr. 
Porter ? 

Mr. Porter. Even less than 5 percent showed signs of trouble. One 
sample of 23 shows excessive clay; in other words, that is only be- 
tween 4 and 5 percent. The 8 percent was a high figure for digging 
out bad spots based on our numerical consideration of the 2,000 or 
3,000 tests that we have made on that field. 

Mr. Rirey. In other words, you think 8 percent is a liberal figure ? 

Mr. Porter. Yes; for digging out the bad spots. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Philippe, you have not had occasion to make your 
own estimates in that regard, or have you? 

Mr. Puirierr. Yes, I have. 

Mr. Ritry. How high would you say the percentages would run? 

Mr. Puivirre. I think that I am in agreement with Mr. Porter in 
that respect. I think we examined the same information and came 
to the same conclusion. 

Mr. Rirey. You think that 8 percent would be ample? 

Mr. Pumirrr. I think that 8 percent on the average over the en- 
tire field would be a good figure; yes. 

Mr. Rinry. Naturally, some would run less than the others, but we 
are interested in the over-all figure, and if you think that 8 percent 
would be ample then we have a basis upon which to move. 

Mr. Priiprr. Yes. 

Mr. Rinny. Mr. Rowe, I believe you have had considerable experi- 
ence in road building and air-strip building; is that correct? 

Mr. Rowe. Yes. 

Mr. Rinry. In your opinion, can these waves or depressions be suc- 
cessfully eliminated by a resurfacing with bituminous concrete of the 
proper thickness, or would they appear again after a period of time— 
assuming, of course, that the compaction was adequate ? 

Mr. Rowe. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that Iam only a contractor 
and nota soils expert. I do have every confidence in Mr. Porter and 
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his organization to go through with what they have started and bring 
up the proper result. I likewise have confidence in the ability of the 
Army engineers to assist Mr. Porter and to interpret correctly the ree- 
ommendations that he brings up. 

[ have been in the highway-building business since 1919, and in most 
of that period of time I have been building concrete roads and have 
not been in the repair business. 

Mr. Rizry. Have you had any experience in resurfacing highways? 

Mr. Rowr. No; but I have had experience in resurfacing runways, 
and the recommendations that have been made here today are tm line 
with practice that not only have we performed but I have seen others 
here in the States perform the same practice for the same kind 
of use that is proposed in French Morocco, and I think this procedure 
is on a firm basis. 


NEED FOR INITIATING CORRECTIVE MEASURES AT AN EARLY DATE 


I would like to say further it is my observation that unless these 
corrective measures are initiated at an early stage they will have some 
bad weather over there in French Morocco and they will not be able 
to do anything on them until next year. Time is of the essence in this 
whole program as well as everything else. 

They have three 200-ton rollers over there, and they could move 
them all over to Sidi Slimane and roll the whole business in about 24 
hours, more or less. They likewise have 12 asphalt spreaders, as I 
remember—something like that—over there, and they have the as- 
phalt capacity. They would have to move the other asphalt plants 
back up there; they have only one at Sidi Slimane at the present time, 
but at any rate, the whole thing could be handled in the next 30 days. 
It could all be done. They have an air base down at Ben Guerir also 
that is ready to be used operationalwise. It seems to me that the Air 
Force might fly some of their planes over there. They have camp 
facilities. They have a kitchen already there. All they would have 
to do would be to take the boys over. They would have a place to 
feed them and a place to fly the planes while they are making the re 
pairs. There is nothing complicated about the whole procedure at all 
if somebody would give the people over there the sign to go ahead and 
do this thing instead of all this pecking around. 

Mr. Ritry. In your opinion, if the contractors and the engineers 
had 30 days’ freedom they could do the repair job and get it over with / 

Mr. Rowe. If you would give the contractors, the Corps of Engi 
neers, PUSOM, or the Air Force the responsibility of making the cor- 
rection and then have somebody do it. We are wasting a lot of valu 
able brains here, it seems to me, in these pinpoint discussions. 

Mr. Rirey. Mr. Bonny, do vou think that you could do it in 30 days? 

Mr. Bonny. We couid give it a fairly good try. 

Mr. McGrarn. Can you answer the chairman’s question? Do you 
think that in 30 days you could get the job done? 

Mr. Bonny. I am not prepared to say 30 or 31 days. We could give 
it a good try in 30 days if we had the equipment to put on it. 

General Harpin. I would like to add something here. If you were 
mobilized to do the job, you could do it in 30 days. The trouble now 
is to move the equipment there at this late time of the year and to get 
the materials there in order to do the job. I am very anxious to get 
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it done; but, as I stated, I am afraid that you will have to consider 
the 30 days from the time that you are ready to go to work. 

Mr. Hucerns. There is also this factor: Insofar as the operational 
exercises are concerned, those can be called off. Whether they ought 
to go to Ben Guerir or not, I do not know. We told the Corps of 
Engineers that we would kee *p all the Air Force people we could out of 
there so that they would not have operations bothering them. 
Whether there is the fuel and so forth to handle it at Ben Guerir, I 
do not know. 

We do have the problem of money. Government financing is very 
difficult, as we all know. Senator Johnson put the condition on the 
use of the funds that we now have available. 

Mr. Rowe. Call the Senator up. 

Mr. Hueerxs. What I want is information that we are pretty sure 
of before I do. He is going to want to know what it is going to cost. 

Mr. Rowe. You will never find any more experts here than there 
are today. Pardon me, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Riley. T agree with you. I think that we have as good brains 
here as we will have anywhere in the country. 

How long would it take to move the equipment down there, General 
Hardin, and get the materials on the ground? Could that be done 
and give you 30 days before the rainy season arrives ? 

General Warsi. I do not believe that we could move the additional 
asphalt plant in and get it set up and working before the rainy season. 
You have to count on heavy rains from the 15th of October on. We 
have had two rains already, one the day before I left. I am little 
fearful that we could move the plant and get it set up and ready to 
work without running into the rainy season. 

Mr. Rizry. It seems to me then that this delay is going to run us 
into the rainy season and make more repair work by spring. Would 
that be a proper conclusion / 

General Harpix. I do not believe there is need for concern on that 
in this respect: It was our plan, as you will find in General Pick’s 
memo dated the 20th of August, that we would roll these surfaces 
thoroughly and we would do what we referred to as the dental work 
this year and we would do as much of the required overlay as the plant 
capacity would permit, and we thought that we could get it done if we 
were able to go ahead with it while we were over there. However, 
the risk of not ¢etting it done is not one from the standpoint of getting 
it wet. We actually think that if it does get some additional moisture 
in the material under the asphaltic pavement there will be then means 
for obtaining a higher degree of compaction possibly than we are able 
to get now because of what is termed “the optimum moisture for the 
soil.” You have to have a certain degree of moisture to get maximum 
capacity. In those areas where there are clays, it will be easier for the 
rolling process to develop those pockets in there if they get wet. 

Now our coricern is not about these waves and depressions because 
ihey were the things which were going to be dug out if we were allowed 
to roll the surface. That was one purpose of the rolling. We could 
continue to do that work of rolling and compacting and doing the 
dental work this year even if it is impossible to do the overlay. 

Mr. Rirey. Would the field still be operational ? 

General Harprn. I am satisfied we can keep the field operational. 
I would like General Walsh to answer that. 
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General Wausn. I feel that if we are permitted to put on the level- 
ing course- 

General Harpix. The leveling course is only a little bit more than a 
patch. It becomes a big patch, maybe a hundred feet long instead of 
> feet. 

Mr. Rintey. I think that someone should make a decision and get 
this thing cvoing. 

General Prox. One reason why they « ‘annot put all the equipment 
on this particular work ts because there is a large program for new 
Pave ment work FoORe oh over there and they have to keep ‘a large 
portion of this equipment on that work in order to get that finished 
before the rains come this veat 
Mr. Kinny. Where are you paving, Ben Guerir! Are you paving 
roads ¢ 

General Pick. Ben Guerir, Nouasseur and Sidi Slimane, additional 
paving. Now the question of doing the work: I believe it would be 
advantageous and in the best interest if we are allowed to do every- 
thing that it is possible to do this fall. There are some things that 
we could have done if we had had the money. I foresaw that when I 
returned from over there. I discussed the matter with Mr. Huggins 
a day or two after [ got back and asked him if there was any way 
that he could get the funds made available to us for this work. He 
has not been able to get those funds allocated up to this time. In some 
of the area we have already taken steps to make such corrections 
as we can under the limited program which we were permitted to 
work under. I concur in the statement of Mr. Rowe, the quicker the 
repairs are made the better off everything will be. 

Mr. Riney. From a layman’s standpoint I concur in that too. 


QUESTION AS TO MAXIMUM COST OF REPAIRS AT SIDI SLIMANI 


Mr. Hucarns. T would like to ask a question, if I may. I believe 
that the committee of three experts, Mr. Philippe, Mr. Pringle, and 
Dr. Buchanan, who reviewed all these tests, have both a minimum and 
maximum program of what might be involved, depending upon what 
developed. The minimum program is that reflected in the $1,160,000, 
Has any price tag ever been put on the maximum program / 

Mr. Puitiprr. No, sir. As a matter of fact. I think there is a mis- 
taken impression about the minimum and maximum figure. That 
may have been done since that time, but it was not done than. Ac 
tually, the figure of 55 CBR for the base course is more or less mys- 
terious. At that time we realized that we ought to make some estimate 
of the cost and we ought to have some basis upon which to make “w at 
estimate, so we reviewed the figures as best we could, and as lean as 
they were, and the three of us came to a conclusion on which we ‘all 
agreed that the best probable working value we could select at that 
time was 55, and we made on our calculations on that basis. 

At that time we did not speculate about other valuations and 
whether it would be greater or lesser than that. That was our best 
estimate at that time. 

Mr. Riney. What is the dollar figure associated with the 55? 

Mr. Promiprr. The dollar figure associated with this 55 is the 
S1.160.000, 
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General Pick. The figure included in the report that I gave the 
Secretary. 

Mr. Puiuierr. Yes. Since that time we have had these figures that 
General Hardin has talked about and we have made an estimate of 
qualify, if you will, based upon those test results, and from that we 
have ealeulated the thickness of the pavement that will be required 
if that condition were to obtain, and, as Mr. Porter indicates, it ap- 
proximately doubles the thickness that is required over that submitted 
by General Pick, and that results in his top estimate, which is approxi- 
mately $1,800,000 for the two jobs. 

So, based upon the figures available to us now, we are talking of a 
range in values between $1.160,000 and 81,800,000. 

Mr. Ritry. I am responsible for asking for that maximum figure 
because I would rather know the worst now. 

Mr. Hucerins. T asked for it just now because T am trying to figure 
what to say to Senator Johnson. T can tell him it will be between 
this and that, if that is what we are talking about. I would like to 
ask Mr. Philippe a question, and that is, on the basis of this informa- 
tion, which is certainly very fragmentary, when Dr. Buchanan was 
here, I got the impression from him that the problem might involve a 
good deal more than adding a couple or more inches to the amount 
of overlay that would have to be put on. I did not have the oppor- 
tunity to obtain from him, timewise, any detail as to what that would 
involve. Is there anything that was in your mind oher than an addi- 
tional 2 inches of overlay ? 

Mr. Puturrr. I do not think we agreed to or discussed any par- 
ticular thickness. As a matter of fact, we discussed the test results 
in great detail, but they did not go on from there particularly. I 
cannot remember anything that was discussed that would lead to any 
such conclusion on my part, or Dr. Buchanan’s part, at least according 
to our discussion. 

Mr. Ritey. I understood from Mr. Porter that his figures involved 
digging out these places, doing the so-called dental work, and then 
putting on the 2-inch overlay: is that correct ? 

Mr. Porrer. That is correct. 

Mr. Ritey. I do not see how we can get any better figure than we 
have. 

Mr. Hueeins. The thing that bothers me, Mr. Riley—admitting 
here that we are not experts, and goodness knows I am not—Dr. 
Buchanan did take a good round guess at $4,000,000. Our people in 
Morocco are concerned simply with whether 4 inches or 2 inehes will 
do the trick. We do not know. 

I suppose what Iam asking is that I want to be shown, even though 
fam not from Missouri, so I will have some pretty good assurance 
before IT say, “This is what the Air Force thinks it is going to cost.” 
and ask you to provide money for it. 

Mr. Puturerr. T was in on this $4,000,000 estimate. That was done 
when we were sitting around trying to get some idea of what these 
things are going to cost. We had no basis on which to estimate costs. 
The principal cost is the cost of asphaltic concrete, so we sat around 
and said, “What is a good figure?” And I think that we agreed that 
a good talking figure was the $1 per inch per square yard of area, and 
the 84,000,000 estimate came from just that sort of thinking. I do not 
think it is significant at all in comparison with the estimates that you 
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would expect from a contractor, or an architect engineer. It was just 
a simple shotgun figure so that we could say in broad terms that it 
would cost $4,000,000. 

Mr. Ritey. What would be a realistic figure, then, based upon your 
experience over there / 

Mr. Puturere. I do not think that there is any realistic figure based 
upon my experience because I have no cost experience in Morocco. 

Mr. Riney. General Walsh, do you have any figure / 

General Watsu. Yes; I think the figure that the architect engineer 
used after consultation with Atlas Constructors, with the district 
engineer, and with my paving engineer, is a very realistic estimate of 
the cost. Those are the fieures that General Pick used. 

Mr. Rinry. Somewhat less than 81 per inch per square vard ¢ 

General Wausnu. Yes 

General Harpin. | would like to make it clear that there is a con 
siderable difference between out of-pocket costs. which is the basis 
of that estimate, and what might be a normal rule-of-thumb cost, 
which would inelude all the plant amortization charges and other 
things that I mentioned in general overhead and what-not which we 
did not feel were necessary to incorporate in this because those things 
are not influenced by this remedial work. 

Mr. Ritey. In other words, you already had your set-up, you have 
your engineering, you already have the equipment and things of that 
kind, so that the actual out-of-pocket cost, you think, the figures given 
to us, are realistic / 

General Pick. One reason that we use out-of pocket costs, Mr. 
Chairman, is that if we try to distribute these small costs the admin 
istration would be more costly than the effort. 

Mr. Riney. Thank you. I think the committee understands that, 
and I want to pin down this $2,000,000 figure. Is that a realistic max 
imum figure, in your opinion, General Hardin, or ere you prepared 
to savy ¢ 

General Harpin. Yes, I am satisfied, with all the information that 
is available to us, that I do not anticipate any more disturbing infor- 
mation than what we have had given to us. With all the time that 
went into it and the conferences that were held in arriving at it, [ 
fee] that it is a satisfactory estimate. 

Mr. Ritey. General Walsh, do you agree with it 4 

General Wats. I do. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Porter? 

Mr. Porrer. I do. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Bonny, does anyone in your organization agree 
with it? 

Mr. Bonny. We have already agreed. 

Mr. Ritey. And that is the opinion of everybody who has made a 
thorough examination and investigation of it ? 

Mr. Bonny. Yes. 

Mr. Rttey. I do not see how we can do much better than that. 

Mr. Huaerns. May I ask a question ? 

Mr. Rinery. Yes. 

Mr. Huearns. I am under the impression, but I may be wrong, that 
that is the cost of the leveling course and the 2-inch overlay ? 

Mr. Ritey. And the dental work. 
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Mr. Hueerins. That is just the question that IT want to come to. 

Mr. Riney. As I understand it—and I want to be corrected if T am 
wrong because I do not want to have to tell the Congress that I did not 
understand what is going on—this is the compaction, the dental work, 
the leveling course, and the overlay ? 

General Harprx. More than that. It also includes replacing un- 
stable subgrade and base that may be required in this dental work 
operation—not just the surface. 

Mr. Hucerns. I just want to express a note of surprise here. These 
pavements, including preparation of the grade run $12 a square yard 
in the United States. Over there they run more than that. If we 
are talking 5 percent or 8 percent, then we are talking about some- 
thing from 50,000 to 80,000 square yards, I believe. Now, is it pos- 
sible to dig out, repair the subgrade and put in completely new pave- 
ments up to the point where vou come to your level course and put on 
the 2-inch level course for the $723,000 figure ? 

General Wausu. I might be able to throw some light on that. The 
estimate of cost per square vard includes the following: The original 
stripping of the soil on the site-—— 

Mr. Ritey. That is the overlay / 

General Watsu. Yes: the topsoil, for a width in conection with 
the runway of 1,500 feet. It consists of grading, all-over grading 
of that full 1.500 feet of width. It consists of all the drainage that 
goes into providing for drainage of the entire runway. It consists 
of the compaction of the subgrade, the leveling in cut or fill that must 
be done in order to get the proper runway profile. Then on top of 
that, you add your base course and your surface paving. So that 
the S12 a yard includes a great many other items of very large mag- 
nitude over and above just the asphaltic paving and the base course 
that is under it 

Mr. Hueains. I think that is recognized. There is no question 
about that. I have not any idea what the proportions are. 

Mr. Ritey. The point on which I wanted to get everybody’s opinion 
is this—and if you want to change your mind, now is the time to do it. 
When I go to Congress and tell them that it is going to cost a maxi- 
mum of $2 million to repair this job, I want to know that I am on 
firm ground, 

General Pick. Mr, Chairman, I had not heard that $2 million fig- 
ure. I thought the maximum figure that was developed by Mr. Por- 
ter and Mr. Philipp was $1,800,000. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Davis. This morning we heard read a paraphrase of a letter 
from General Old, the Air Force officer on the spot at Sidi Slimane, 
in which he indicated that they had requested the discontinuance of 
some rolling tests that were being conducted there. My impression 
was that those rolling tests were conducted subsequent to the tests 
that Mr. Porter testified to and the Corps of Engineers testified to; 
and IT wonder whether that information causes you to offer your 
opinion on the firmness of the dollar estimates that you gave us earlier 
today. 

Mr. Porrer. No; I think I have as much data, and probably more, 
than we have been talking about here. I have a large sheaf of 
papers that were hand carried from overseas and given to me night 
before last. My comments on the maximum estimate took into con- 
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sideration the fact that the rolling program on the 4,000 feet of 
runway has not responded as much as we anticipated when the 
estimate was originally prepared and the additional cost was added 
in this discussion this morning to take care of an anticipated addi 
tional thickening. 

I mentioned first that in the 4,000 feet of the runway that we had 
had, 23 test holes are shown here, not to scale, but by circles scattered 
throughout the area. I think I also mentioned that of those 23 tests 
there was only 1 that contained an excessive amount of clay, and 
that was not exceedingly SO. 


The CBR tests consistently appeared to be entirely satisfac tory fon 
the present condition of moisture content. Some of the CBR’s on 
the soaked base come up well above the DD percent. Tl ere are a 


number of them that do not—that is, samples free from excessive 
clay—that show low values and are not responding. ‘The only exp!ana- 
tion I can see for this is that the gravel is loose and unbound and 
that. further rolling will be necessary to fully consolidate those 
materials. 

I did, however, take this data into account in my discussion which 
supplements the written report. 

Mr. Davis. You are satisfied, Mr. Porter, that the specifications as 
planned were adequate for the runways at Nouasseur and Sidi Slimane, 
are you! 

Mr. Porter. For this repair program ¢ 

Mr. Davis. No, I am talking about the original specifications now. 

Mr. Porrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Are you also satisfied that this figure of $2 million 
that we have been using here is an outside figure for bringing both 
of those bases up to specifications? 

Mr. Porrer. | do, sir, based on the out-of-pocket cost. Mr. Philippe 
mentioned that figure of $1 per square yard per inch. That is a 
rough figure we commonly use for work over there where you include 
all the overseas overhead for plant equipment, like on a new base. 
including setting up about a $1 million crushing and screening plants, 
and so forth. The discrepancy between the estimate and the $1 per 
square yard per inch may be fully accounted for by overseas opera 
tions and plant set-up which runs into quite a few millions of dollars. 

Mr. Davis. You have already staked vour professional reputation 
on agreement with this, have you not, General Pick / 

General Pick. Sir? 

Mr. Davis. You have already staked vour professional reputation 
on agreement with this: have you not ? 

General Pick. Yes, sir. When I was over in north Africa, I had 
all the talent that you see here and some more, and [ went over the 
test data very thoroughly before going over there. Then, after get- 
ting over there, IT went out on the ground and I saw some of these 
depression areas. Assuming this table were a runway, they would 
roll that and then put levels on it and put chalk marks down to 
show the limits of it. I saw one of those opened up and the CBR 
test made on it. I was of the opinion there—as I believe most of 
these gentlemen who were there, Mr. Porter, Mr. Philippe, and all 
of them: General Hardin and General Walsh—that we were a little 
shy on moisture. I was satisfied that the estimate which was made— 
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we discussed it as being an estimate which quite necessarily would 
have to be extended some, but we did not attempt to try to say how 
much, because this was an estimate made upon technical data which 
had been so thoroughly investigated that the experts thought that 
they were on sound ground. That is the way Engineer estimates are 
made up, not only for pavement but for all other structural jobs. 
So, I believe I am thoroughly committed to this estimate, and I 
believe it will be found in the long run to be a very reasonable esti- 
mate at this stage of the game. 

Mr. Davis. We have all the experts in agreement on it. The only 
people who are a little skeptical are the people who are going to have 
to use it, and IT suppose the supreme test will come at that time. 

Mr. Hucerns. I suppose so. 

General Pre. I think. Mr. Chairman, T would like to make it plain 
that I do not think there will be any trouble experienced with the op- 
eration of these runways during this rainy season. TI believe that the 
rolling is all complete at Nouasseur on the runway, is it not, Gen- 
eral? 

General Warsi. All except the south half. 

General Pick. You have got the sealing coat down on that? 

General Warsi. No; only the 1-inch sealing surface on the refueling 
and the north warm-up area—— 

General Pick. That has been put down since we left there. 

Mr. Riney. I want to express my appreciation to Mr. Maxon and 
his group for coming here and testifying. You have been of con- 
siderable aid to us, Mr. Maxon. 

Mr. Huggins, we appreciate your presence today. You have been 
most helpful. 

Tomorrow morning the committee would like to have the PUSOM 
group, the Engineers, and the contractors for a couple of hours. I 
think we can then wind up this situation. I know we shall all be 
relieved if that can be done. and I see no reason why it cannot be. 

Mr. Hucerns. I think on the basis of all the professional reputations 
that have been staked out here—I have not as vet gotten in touch with 
Senator Johnson to release funds for this repair work—but I think 
on the basis of this data I shall write him and put a maximum figure 
of $2 million on it, if that is all right. 

Mr. Rizry. I do not see how we can get any better testimony than 
we have gotten here this afternoon. , 

Mr. Huceins. Other than experience might show. T want to make 
clear, as far as the Air Force is concerned, we are not disagreeing; we 
just do not know. 

Mr. Ritey. I am in the same position, and I think probably other 
members of the committee are, too. But I do not know where we 
can get any better information than we have obtained. 

Mr. Hvcerns. T do not, either. As T say, we will rely on the Corps 
of Engineers, but we have not as yet had anything other than General 
Pick’s initial report, which was not based on this same information. 

Mr. Rowe. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make just one statement. 
That is, that the report that Mr. Huggins has is exactly what Mr. 
Porter anticipated would happen under the 200-ton roller. I think 
Mr. Porter made that clear when he was explaining his estimate. But 
certainly it was our understanding, in reviewing the test procedure 
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that had been set up, that exactly what had happened under the 200- 
ton roller at Sidi Slimane would develop. I do not know whether 
that had been made clear to Mr. Huggins and the chairman from the 
discussion here or not. But there is no mystery about the fact that 
these waves or irregular areas and slight depressions did develop in 
this 4,000 feet of runway when the tests were made with the 200-ton 
roller; and, in private discussion of this with Mr. Porter for about 
30 seconds this morning, I understood that in his opinion it would 
not seriously interfere with Air operations. That seems to be contrary 
also to what Mr. Huggins has stated and I would like to have that 
point clarified by Mr. Porter. 

Mr. Huaerns. I think General Old is to pass on whether he wants 
to operate a heavily loaded bomber off the runway. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ritey. I think the committee is thoroughly conversant with 
the situation as far as the information is available, and certainly I 
do not know any better source to go to for information than we have 
had here today. 

Again I want to thank you gentlemen for being here and helping 
us with this. We shall ask the PUSOM people, the Engineers, and 
the contractors to meet with us for a little while in the morning to 
wind this up. 

Mr. Hvuearns. I might state that I just skimmed over Mr. Maxon’s 
report last evening. I have not yet had a chance to study it. 1 think 
the Air Force feeling is that the job is now pretty much along the 
lines that Mr. Maxon indicated, and is moving along. 

Mr. Ruiter. If you would like to have somebody representing the 
Air Force here tomorrow, we will be very happy to have him, Mr. 
Huggins. The committee will meet at 10 o’clock in the morning. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 1952. 

Mr. Ritry. The committee will please come to order. We will ask 
Mr. Donnelly to proceed with the inquiry. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Rather than repeat the list of witnesses at the outset 
of the record for today’s session, may the record show that Mr. Hug- 
gins, the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, is not here. but the Air 
lforce is represented by Mr. John P. H. Perry, Deputy for Installa- 
tions; and let the record show that the Maxon group was excused by 
the committee from further attendance. All the other witnesses who 
were here yesterday are here today. 

Mr. Chairman, there appear to be two major areas left for consid- 
eration before this record is terminated. One is the very confused 
question of what are specifications, and were they complied with or 
were there deviations therefrom? ‘The second is the closing state- 
ments on behalf of anyone who desires to be heard on any matter, 
including in particular response or explanation to the statements made 
by General Lovett in his letter of December 27, 1951, to General Pick. 


BACKGROUND OF INITIATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF MOROCCAN PROJECTS 


In order to understand the specification problem and to put that 


in its proper perspective, I should like to ask General Pick to start 
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with the Air Force directive to the Corps of Engineers with respect to 
initiation of construction of this job, and to indicate what urgency 
he was advised existed with respect to this construction, the nature of 
the instructions that he gave to the contractor and the architect-engi- 
neer with respect to urgency, the way the job was contracted for, the 
way it picked up speed, the way it developed, and the way the perform- 
ance was executed, 

Would you do that, General ? 

General Pick. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, the records will show that 
in the latter part of 1950 the Chief of Engineers received directives 
and letters which beyond a doubt indicated that the Air Force desired 
to rebuild four air bases in north Africa and to build a new air base 
in north Africa, and that they should be ready by the 1st of July 1951. 
That came at a time when another very famous directive was received 
for the building of an air base in northern Greenland. 

Our discussions with the Air Force indicated that these facilities 
in north Africa were needed very badly. There was a considerable 
amount of confusion in the country at the time. Things were not 
going so well in Korea. Our Army was being pushed back. Not 
only my office but the people in the field who were concerned with 
the building of the air bases in north Africa had it impressed upon 
them from day to day by all echelons of the Air Force that these bases 
were vital in the defense of our country. Every indication showed a 
great urgency for us to move. 

Tn the latter part of December we began to organize for carrying 
out the work. Contractors were selected. Architect-engineers were 
selected. Offices were set up in New York. Advance people were sent 
to north Africa to look over the situation. The preliminary reports 
for the rebuilding of the four air bases and the building of another 
were being studied carefully to determine what was necessary and 
what would be needed to carry out these projects. We knew what 
the problem was. We knew some of the obstacles that would be en- 
countered. We had to plan to overcome them. We had to start pro- 
curement immediately, almost. 

By the first of the vear of 1951 we had selected the contractors and 
we were getting down to the point of working up lists of material and 
lists of equipment and starting procurement. 

Now IT should like, Mr. Chair, to emphasize that at that time when 
we were starting in the procurement we had a preliminary field report 
as to what the job was. We had made a preliminary investigation 
on the ground in connection with the Air Force as to the work to be 
done at the four bases that were to be enlarged, where we would get the 
materials, and what materials would be used to go in those, and also 
the same information for the new base which was to be built. 

For instance. we knew the aggregate which was to be used at each 
one of these places. Based upon that information we started into 
procurement. One of the things that we ran into immediately was 
the diffienlty in placing firm orders for procurement especially of 
construction equipment. It was learned early in January that the 
normal equipment. quarry equipment that we would need in the quar- 
ries over there, could not be procured in time to get the equipment part 
and have it moved to Africa. The information which we had on the 
soils at these various bases was very meager. The information on the 
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quality of the aggregates and the quantities of the aggregates, if you 
please, was very meager. For instance, we had not been able to de- 
velop the extent of the quarries which we thought we would use. We 
had not been able to make soil analyses of these various and sundry 
ureas to determine how best to use the soil and the aggregate. 

Karly in January a very important decision had to be made based 
upon procurement. The contractor came and said to the district 
engineer: 

I cannot procure this particular equipment, this quarry equipment, in con 
nection with the screening equipment, because I cannot get delivery in time. 

A decision had to be made then as to whether or not it would be 
possible to do something else. A meeting was held and it was de- 
cided that they would procure the equipment which they could get 
and get delivery on. That, Mr. Chairman, resulted in getting equip 
ment which would not produce the aggregates necessary to live up to 
a specification that would be prepared for such a job in the United 
States where we had time and where we had an opportunity to get 
the necessary equipment. 

That procurement went forward. The material was bought and 
moved to north Africa. The organization was gotten together and 
moved to north Africa. 

Somewhere along in the early part of the spring it was determined 
that the four bases which were to be enlarged would not be enlarged. 
but that new sites would be selected: and that the base which was to 
be a new base would have a new site selected for that. which provided 
new soils to deal with and provided new aggregate problems. 

General Hardin checks me up. sir, and Savs that the location of 
Nouasseur was not changed. It may not have been changed much, 
but I believe the records will show that it was not put in the same 
location. But if it is ] stand corrected. 

Mr. Riney. Let me ask you one question meht there, please, 

If vou had extended four existing bases could you or could you not 
have formed a better opinion from a visual inspection of the soils : 
all, because there were certain installations in place at those bases 
Could you not have formed a better opinion from a visual inspection 
there than you could in a brand new base where it had never been 
done ? 

General Pick. Yes, sir. There were people here who had first 
hand information on the aggregates and on the soil conditions there. 
As I said when I started out, the preliminary report on this was all! 
that they had to go on tostart the procurement. 

Now, the point that I wanted to make, sir, was that whatever was 
procured was procured for the work as we understood it when we 
went into the procurement. That was the enlarging of these four 
bases and the building of this new base at Nouasseur. which was In 
the general vicinity of where it is now. 

In the early part of the spring we found out that those sites could 
not be worked upon, but new sites were located which gave new prob 
lems in aggregates and soils. 

Mr. Riney. Did you have time to test those soils and those aggre 
cates in the usual approved manner ¢ 

General Pick. I have no information to show that verv much time 
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the soils. As soon as they could find these bases, in other words, and 
they could be approved, I believe that Colonel Derby, who was over 
there as the district engineer, can say that as soon as they found one 
of these sites among the many that were investigated, and could get the 
Air Force and French to decide this was where to move, they rushed 
in there to start work as rapidly as possible. 


EFFECT OF PROCUREMENT ON SPECIFICATIONS IN EARLY STAGES OF PROJECT 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I have tried to point out that the specifications 
for these jobs were started, and the preparation of the specifications 
for these jobs started in the early procurement stage of these de- 
velopments, and that the procurement had to a considerable extent 
limited the specifications. 

Mr. Rirry. In other words, if T understand it correctly, certain 
supplementary or revised specifications were made which were out- 
side the book, so to speak, is that right? They had to be made on 
account of the existing situation ? 

General Pick. Yes. Decisions had to be made which would limit 
the specifications, IT would say. That was knowingly so, sir, because 
at that time it was decided that you could not get the screening equip- 
ment and get it over there in time to do the job by the Ist of July. 

Mr. Ritry. The committee is interested in knowing just what those 
new or supplementary specifications, or specifications outside of the 
Engineers’ Manual, were. If those were adopted as specifications, then 
those were the specifications. We would like to know what they were 
and how they differed from the usual and regular specifications in the 
normal construction work. 

General Prox. Mr. Chairman, I should like to be allowed to develop 
the subject a little further. 

Mr. Rinry. Yes. 

General Pick. Then we want to give you the details. 

Mr. Ritry. All right, sir. 

General Pick. As to the preparation of the specifications. 

T have shown vou that there was a limit on the equipment that could 
be procured, and knowingly so. The district engineer and the con- 
tractor knew that certain equipment which they would want over there 
could not be procured. 

T have shown vou that they went over to do one job and that they 
were never allowed to work on that job, but they worked on a new one. 


EFFECT OF AVAILABILITY OF MATERIALS ON SPECIFICATIONS 


I will take you a little further along to Sidi Slimane, if you please, 
sir, and show you that decisions had to be made there because of the 
urgency of the situation and the lateness of the starting to work at 
these new sites. A decision was reached after a discussion between the 
contractor and the architect-engineer and the district engineer that 
the best source of aggregates could not be used, primarily because of 
the time element at Sidi Slimane, because the distance, as was testified 
to here yesterday, was too great. The quarry was some 18 miles from 
the scene of the work, and it would necessitate building haul roads or 
would necessitate using haul roads and railroads, or the railroad alone, 
and there was a question of proper railroad equipment for hauling 
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rock, which was not available. There was the extra work of building 
a road, and then hauling that aggregate for that distance of about 18 
miles. That was such as to not allow you to process the aggregate, 
move it to the site, and get it there in time to get the work done which 
Was needed, 

Therefore another decision had to be made which had a vital effect 
on the specifications as they would be finally prepared, and that is 
that you had to select another source of aggregate for this job. It 
was done knowingly, knowing that that created many problems in 
soil mechanics and in the construction of this pavement. It also 
affected, to a ereat extent, the final specifications that would be 
adopted. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, you started to build specifications 
back in January. I think we will be able to show here both at Sidi 
Slimane and at Nouasseur those specification were never completed 
until you had gotten alone into the job and it was well going, and 
even not until the job vas well toward finishing of the first vear’s 
work, until you could see that they had the general specifications 

Mr. Chairman, I testified to that effect before this committee and 
before the Senate committee, and I made the statement that I thought 
the specifications which were finally worked out there in general were 
carried out. I believe that I was correct in that statement, and I 
believe we can show how how those specifications were really worked 
out from time to time long before the job started and even after the 
job was under way. 

| shoulk | like to ask Gener: al Se rd 1) if he will develop the sul 
further, with the assistal "Mr. Porter, Colonel] Derby. and Gen 
eral Walsh. 


DISCUSSION OF SPECIFICATIONS FOR MOROC( SES 


Mr. DoNNeLLY. General Hardin, in developing this subject the 


chairman of the committee specifically wants to obtain an understand 


ine of the nature of the ne ifications, in order to be in a position to 
determin ; whe ther there w AGE ig hance with them or dey iatiol from 


them; so would you keep that in mind as vou make your statement, 
sir ¢ 

General Harpin. Mr. ( hairman,Is hor ld lil start out by making 
a eeneral comment not particularly siblicabin to this job but to 


any job for which the Corps of Engineers has the responsibility for 
direction. There nas been contusion in the minds ot a eood many 
people as to what the spec ifications truly were, and what they stem 
from in any particular job whi ch we supervise in the C ‘orps of Engi- 
neer organization, be it at a district or division. The Corps of Engi- 
neers utilizes certain basic technical guides in the undertakng of spe 
eific work. These general euides in the first instance are known as 
the Engineering Manual for Military Construction, which is published 
in many parts and chapters by the Office, Chief of Engineers. The 
one particularly pertinent to this operation is called part 12, chapter 

Airfield Pavement Desion, Flexible Pavements. That is a teeh 
nical compilation which sets forth the whole theory of desi 
flexible pavements. 

I should also like to add that this theory of design was one whiicl 
Is developed largely from the adaptation ot highway Pp ictice OF past 
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years in bringing it up to standards which are required to meet. the ex 
treme demands of heavy aircraft, which impose loads many, many 
times greater than the highway traflic. The adaptation of the high- 
way design to the construction of pavements of great supporting 
power is largely one of trial and test. You might refer to it properly 
as an empirical design procedure. Assumptions are made and then 
tested by building the surface and destroying it by applying extreme 
trafic tests to that surface. You actually run loads over it for a 
long period of time. We call those traflicability tests. They are also 
referred to as accelerated traffic tests. 

The outcome of those accelerated traflic tests and the observation 
of the pavement after they are through results in the preparation of 
certain curves which can be applied readily by the field engineer in 
setting up the total thickness of the base course and asphaltic pave- 
ment to meet the requirements of the particular aircraft that you are 
designing for. 

In addition to the total thickness of the pavement which is set 
forth in this manual, there is in a section of this particular chapter 
information on the desirable gradation limits for different sized stone 
or materials other than crushed stones for building these high quality 
pavements. They are presented in this manual in the form of two 
curves, Which set the upper and lower desirable limits of gradation. 
They are frequently referred to as the permissible envelope for the 
gradation of materials that will be used in the standard pavement 
design. 

There are also in this manual basic policies for procedure in con- 
struction, such as the matter of placement, the thickness of placing 
courses, and so forth. It is improper to refer to this manual, in my 
estimation, as a specification, because it is more closely comparable 
to a textbook. 

In addition to the manual there is another basic paper, or a series 
of them, used by the Office of the Chief of Engineers, and it has had 
its place in the discussion before this and other committees, but I 
think some clarification about these particular papers is necessary to 
avoid confusion. These additional papers are called Guide Specifica- 
tions, and they cover a variety of undertakings. The one particularly 
pertinent to this project is called Guide Specification for War De- 
partment Construction, Office of the Chief of Engineers. Pavement, 
Flexible, Select-Material, Base Course. 

This guide specification does not attempt to define the exact pro- 
cedures that will be utilized on any one job. It is merely an outline, 
and it has paragraphs in it to suggest to the engineer the things which 
he should include in the preparation of the detailed specifications. It 
is a skeleton, in other words, for the engineer to use in building the 
job specifications. We find by means of this document that we have 
uniformity, that we avoid omissions, and that our specifications are 
built around the elements of the usual problem, so that the contractor 
and the people in the field are guided in the preparation of the speci- 
fications, and so that they will be adequate when they are prepared in 
this fashion. 

Those things were, of course, in the hands of the district engineer, 
and are standard reference sources, 

Now, the building of the job specifications. IT will at a later time 
read you, T think, a pertinent paper which will elaborate somewhat on 
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General Pick’s statement that the specifications in truth begin with 
the commitments that were made in January for the procurement of 
the crushing equipment and, as a matter of fact, the equipment for the 
bituminous pavement. 

Mr. Donnetiy. General Hardin, may I interrupt you there. There 
is testimony in the record from the Air Force to the following effect 
by Mr. Perry: 


I was startled by the testimony before your committee, I think, and the 
Lyndon Johnson committee, that there were no specifications. That is a lot of 
rot to me. Certainly that is a strong word, but I use it advisedly. Certainly 
there is a manual on construction which the Engineers use. These fellows all 
knew what good construction was. The specifications may not have been on 
paper, but this alibi that “We did this without specifications” does not set with 
me at all. 


Would you have that in mind as you develop that here / 

General Harprx. Yes. sir. I think I have answered it in part, and I 
am confirming the fact that there was in existence the textbook and 
the outline of the specifications available to the district personnel] when 
this job was initiated. That was available to all concerned. 


PEVELCOPMENT OF BASE COURSE SPECIFICATIONS FOR MOROCCAN BASES 


In order to keep this discussion from getting into too many ramifica- 
tions, I have selected the base course specifieat ion as the one to develop, 
the other elements of the specifications being, I think, generally 
similar. 

A letter was written by the district engineer on the 5th of April, 
subject : Responsibility for Air Base Construction. It was addressed 
to the Atlas Constructors and Porter, Urquhart Associates. This was 
before construction was begun at either Nouasseur or Sidi Slimane. It 
reads as follows: 

Cores OF ENGINEERS, UNITED STATES ARMY, 
Bureau du Port, Quai Leon Petit, April 5, 1951 
Subject: Responsibility for air base construction. 
To: Atlas Constructors and Porter-Urquhart, Associated 

1. With reference to letter No. CE-16 dated Mareh 30, 1951, from Porter 
Urquhart, Associated, following is a general statement of the policy of this 
headquarters with regard to the functions of this headquarters, the architect- 
engineer eontractor, and the construction eontractor, coneerning the design, 
construction, and development of the air-bases program in Morocco, 

2 The Chief of Engineers. United States Army, and under him the district 
engineer, East Atlantic district, is responsible for proper design and construe 
tion of the bases. In order to obtain the best possible engineering design talent, 
the district engineer has employed an architect-engineer who has the following 
responsibilities : 

(a) To carry out the necessary reconnaissance, inspection, and design caleu 
lations to produce complete and adequate airtield facilities at each of the base 
sites. 

(b) To prepare for the approval of the district engineer the design criteria 
and specifications for all construction phases of the work 

(c) To carry ont the detailed acceptance inspection of the constrnetion as it 
progresses and to insure that the approved specifications are met by the con 
struction contractor. 

(ad) To coordinate all phases of its reconnaissance and design responsibilities 
with the district engineer and the construction contractor, and to keep both 
informed of the progress of its work. 

3. In order to have the best possible talent on hand to carry out the construe 
tion, the district engineer has emploved a construction contractor. who, together 


with such local subcontractors as he may select and obtain approval for from the 
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district engineer, carries out the construction program of the air bases. The 
construction contractor has the following responsibilities : 

(a) To carry out all stages of the construction of the several bases. 

(b) To exercise its good engineering experience to recommend to the district 
engineer any revision of design plans, site locations, or other features of the 
work which, based on its experience, do not appear entirely practical. 

(c) To keep the district engineer and the architect-engineer informed at all 
times of its Operations and the progress of its work 

!. The district engineer and his staff have the following responsibilities : 

(a) To review, supervise, and approve the activities of the architect-engineer 
and the construction contractor, 

(4) Vo furnish to the architect-engineer and the construction contractor such 
basic design and construction criteria as are specified by United States Army 
and Air Foree regulations. 

(c) To review for acceptance the design plans of the architect-engineer. 

(d@) To review for acceptance the facilities constructed by the construction 
contractor 

(ce) To review, arbitrate, and settle any misunderstandings which may arise 
between the construction contractor and the architect-engineer as a part of the 


Ss 


construction program 

». It is the further policy of the headquarters that the Kast Atlantic district 

nd its architect-engineer contractor constitute primarily a staff of design, 
‘Visory, and inspection personnel whose prime purpose is to facilitate and 


dite the construction operations o 





‘ the construction contractor. In this 
sense they function in the same capacity as a military staff section for a com- 
reanization 

6. The responsibilities and duties of the district headquarters, the architect 
ineer, and the construction contractor are, in general, to delegate to their 
resident engineer at each site the same responsibilities and duties within the 
scope of each project as outlined above, with the district resident engineer as 
nal local supervisor and arbitrator. 

For and in the absence of the district engineer : 





L. L. HASEMAN, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Corps of E-naineer 8. 


Deputy District Engineer. 


That. IT think. can 


three echelons engage¢ 


re aecepted as the baste understanding of the 
in this project of their mutual responsibilities. 
I do not believe there were any modifications of that concept during 
the early phases of this operation; I mean early phases so far as my 
personal knowledge goes, until the latter part of 1951. 


Now, to get back to the subject of procurement of equipment for a 


moment, that vital step of procuring equipment was undertaken with 
out the participation of the architect enomeer. He hac not beet 


selected at that time. or 1f he had been selected he was not notified ot 


P 
the actual acceptance of his sery ices, There Miay have been negotia 
tions, but the record clearly indicates that the architect-engineer was 
not active at the time the determination was made for the selection of 
equipment, and procurement was undertaken. 

In April 1951, April 2, the district engineer received from Porter- 
Urquhart a letter on the tentative base course grading specifications. 
It read: 

APRIL 2, 1951. 
te: Tentative base course grading specifications 
DISTRICT ENGINEER, 
Bast Atlantic District, 
Corps of Engineers, United States trom, 
Rabat, \Moroceo. 


Dear Str: In order that you may acquaint the local rock producers with the 
type of grading we will require in our crushed-rock base courses we are submit- 
ting herewith, a tentative base-course specification. 














) 
18; 
Crusher-run base 


Sieve size Percent passing 


2% inch__- 100 
2 inch 90-100 
¥% inch 7 . - 50-SO 
No. 4 . ; 25-50 
No. 30 : 10-30 
200 : 3-11 

With the proper rock source the above spec fication will make a hi; stable 





base course with CBR bearing values well in excess of 100. Local rock source 
and processing eqiupment may affect this grading specification in certain airfield 
sites. In these cases CBR evaluations will be made to assure adequate stability 
the base course 
Yours very truly, 
PorTER-URQUHART, ASSOCIATED, 
O. J. PORTER & Co., 
J. Wiison, General Manager. 


Upon receipt of that communication, our district engineer wrote a 
letter on April 3, and in the final paragraph said: 


It is requested that you advise immediately if you expect any difficulty in pro- 
ducing rock to meet these specifications with the equipment now available or 
being shipped from the United States. 


Upon receipt of that paper, the Atlas Constructors, on April 
responded to the district engineer as follows: 


ATLAS CONSTRUCTORS, 
April 11, 1951. 
Subject: Base Course Specifications. 
District ENGINEER, 
tdrance Nchelon, Bast Atlantic District. 
Bureau du Port, Quai Leon Petit, 
Rabat, Morocco. 

Dear Str: Your letter of April 3, 1951, submitted tentative specifications for 
graduation and quality of crushed rock-base course has been noted. 

It will be physically impossible for us to produce base course meeting these 


gradation specifications. The specifications submitted by your office are nomi- 
nally for 2'4-ineh stone. Actually the stone would have to be crushed to about 
114-inches in order to make the large percentage passing *4 inch and smaller. To 


make this gradation of rock would require a large a r of very complete 
plants with flexible provisions for screening and recirculatil 

When this work was originally discussed, Atlas Constructors were informed 
that 84-inch unscreened crushed-run material would be used for the base course 
(At that time we were not informed that any appreciable amount of gravel would 
be available at any one of the sites As a consequence, this contractor bought 
sufficient equipment to produce 319-inch base-course material from suitable coun 
try rock adjacent or nearly adjacent to the sites. To accomplish this objective 
we purchased 15 straight-line crushing plants with no provision for screening 
or recirculation of the material; each plant to be composed of two crushers with 
the secondary crushers set at a maximum 3-inch opening so that approximately 
SS percent of the product would be minus 3 inches and practically 100 percent 


minus $l inches. The equipment necessary to accomplish this result was placed 


on order in the United States by January 15, 1951.) A portion of the purchased 
crushing equipment and all necessary materials for our present needs is available 
at the Casez staging area. The balance ot purchased crushing equipment 
is either en route or at the terminal in New York. The equipment market in 
the United States is such that if it were eae to revamp the crushing and 
screening Operation, We could anticipate a delay from 120 to 150 days, in receiv 
ing the equ pinent at the site of the work. As a consequence of the above, we 
recommended that the specifications for the base course be redrawn to conform 
to the inal instructions given this contractor—i. e., 34-inch crusher-run 


necessary, additional fines from local sources, if available, may be 


re the necessary compaction 


ater: 
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To summarize. we have neither on hand or on order the type Of crushing 
equipment necessary to reduce any of the material at Honasseur or at any 
of the other quarrying locations, to the size required in the recent specifications ; 
nor have we the screens and conveyors necessary for recirculation. 

We request an early review of this problem and a directive instructing us to 
proceed with the manufacture of base course in sizes and in grading compatible 
with the equipment we have on hand and on order. 

N. D. TETERS, 
Construction Manager. 

Following that. there was a meeting on April 21, and I will not go 
into that since it is a repetition of the letter I have just read, except 
that I can see that the problem was a most serious one for all con- 
cerned, and they were endeavoring to find a practical solution to the 
problem. At that meeting were representatives of the district engi- 
neer, the architect-engineer, and the Atlas Constructors, with numer- 
ous officials in all those organizations being present. 

Mr. DonneLty. What date are we up to now, General / 

General Harpin. That was April 21. 

Mr. Donnetiy. That tentative specification that you read, as I 
remember, was dated April 3, 1951? 

General Harprn. That is correct. 

Mr. Donnewiy. As of that date, had the sites at Nonasseur and 
Sidi Slimane been definitely decided upon ? 

General Harpry. I think they had been decided upon. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Was the availability of the aggregates known at 
the time that was drawn ? 

General Harpry. I do not have knowledge of that. 

Colonel Derry. It was known at the beginning of April at Nouas- 
seur. At Sidi Slimane, reconnaissances were still under way of suit- 
able materials at that time. There had been considerable discussion 
of using what they called soil cement. No decision had been reached 
early in April as to just how the job would be carried out. 

Mr. Donnetiy. The chairman points out that construction was ini- 
tiated at Nouasseur on April 22, the day after this meeting on April 
21. At that meeting on April 21, was the nature and the scope and 
the requirements of the specification finally decided upon ? 

General Harprx. I wouldn’t say that there was a final decision on 
the matter. The problem was made known to all, and apparently 
there was further effort to be made in determining what might be 
done with the equipment that was available, which would permit the 
aggregates that were available to be processed to the degree of grada- 
tion which would fall within the generally conceived proper envelope 
of gradation that we desired for high-quality pavements. 

In this meeting they discussed the possibility of local contractors 
being explored so that their equipment in Morocco might be utilized. 
The problem was not resolved at this meeting. I see such things as, 
“Atlas will determine capacity of local contractors to develop fines 
suitable”: and that “fines when so added should produce a properly 
graded mix”; and that “prices for such rock will be such as to guaran- 
tee delivery to Atlas at the rate needed.” 

Mr. Rirxy. General Hardin, do you have any correspondence there 
that indicates just when a decision was reached as to the aggregates 
that were to be used ? 

General Harpin. The specifications which came out as a result of 
this meeting were finally approved on May 30. In the meantime, the 
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operational work had gone on on a tentative basis, with a memoran- 
dum of understanding, and so forth, as the basis for the conduct of 
the work. The work started on the 22d of April, but that doesn’t 
mean they started placing base rock on that date. 

Mr. Riney. You had to do some excavation and fine grading first? 

General Harpin. Yes. 

Mr. Rirey. But would your information indicate that the rock base 
was started before the final specifications were agreed upon ¢ 

General Harpin. Yes, sir. That is, the specifications in final pub- 
lished form were not available when some rock was being placed. 

Mr. Rinry. But there was some verbal understanding before that? 

General Harprx. Yes, sir. I think there is every evidence that 
there was a verbal understanding and that the three parties concerned 
were In agreement on the procedures being used, but it was in a fluid 
state, and there were modifications at rather frequent intervals that 
were adopted up to the time the specifications were published. 

Mr. Ritxy. Do I understand that the rock that was placed there 
was tested from time to time to see whether it was holding up in the 
manner in which you expected or hoped it would hold up ? 

General Harpix. There were tests made. From the inspector’s rec- 
ords I would say definitely there were tests made of the rock. In fact, 
they placed some in test strips, and they would verify its ability to 
meet the specifications that had been tentatively adopted, and also the 
bearing values of the material placed in that fashion. That is the pro- 
cedure we normally go through before we build a job. The building 
of test areas is generally cleared and completely satisfied before we 
begin work, but in this case it had to run on concurrently. 

Mr. Ritey. Was it the expectation of the engineers, or contractors, 
do you know, to rip out any of this work which did not meet the bear- 
ing test which had to be met ? 

General Harpin. Yes,sir. There were various instances where work 
was rescarified, which means plowing it up and putting more moisture 
in it and recompacting it. I think the records are rather full of such 
evidence as that, trying to improve the construction techniques to 
get a better result. 

Mr. Ritey. In other words, just because it was in place, you didn’t 
leave it there when it didn’t meet the bearing test which you thought 
it should meet ? 

General Harpix. While we were developing the bearing test or test 
areas, [am not in a position to discuss that. I think Mr. Porter had 
better do that. All IT have that is available to me is a variety of rec- 
ords from which I tried to vet a good viewpoint to express to you as 
to what the problems were in arriving at this word “specification” 
which has been so tortured. 

Mr. Ritey. I would like Mr. Porter to give us his version of that 
how. 

Mr. Porrer. I would like first to concur in what General Pick said 
about the specifications. The specifications were tentative. I think 
the specifications were a matter of joint conferences right through 
all of April, and most of May, and were decided on at Nouasseur, by 
mutual agreement of all parties concerned, on May 21 or 22, as they 
were prepared to start base construction. Naturally, it was a few 
days later, May 30, before the specifications, as decided upon, were 


published. 
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During that time and immediately preceding that, the first portion 
of the rock plant had been started in operation and some of the base 
material spread on 100 feet or so of the runway, to determine whether 
they could bind it up tightly and get it level, and it was found that the 
production could be accomplished by using the 314- or 3-inch material 
to lay the lower portion of the base, and then finishing it off with a 
leveling course on the top in order to be able to shape the base to 
proper grade and slope. 

Mr. Riney. Was that a smaller aggregate that was on top? 

Mr. Porrer. Yes; it was decided to use a smaller-sized aggregate 
on top for a few inches in order to shape the base to proper grade and 
slope to allow the pavement to drain. 

Mr. Ritry. How did you get the aggregate for the upper portion é 

Mr. Porter. That had to be done by closing one line of crushers 
down, and at the time it was contemplated by the contractors that they 
would put in another stage in some of the lines in order to produce a 
smaller material. Until that was down, they considered, when neces- 
sary, using portable plants to recrush the material to a smaller size. 

Mr. Rinry. Did the tests during this period get the anticipated 

results at Nouasseur ? 

Mr. Porrer. Yes, si 

Mr. Ritry. Was it necessary to rip up any of the work of the base 
course during this test period ? 

Mr. Porter. No, sir. In a test operation, of course, you try to see 
how you can lay it in 4- or 6- or 8-inch layers and consolidate it, and if 
a strip 8 inches thick was not right, the routine procedure is to blade 
the material over so that you can compact one layer and put the other 
layer on top. It was found that you could process this large 3'%-inch 
rock in all lower layers, and put it together, and then smooth up the 
top with some finer crushed rock. 

Mr. Ritey. That construction at Nouasseur has been generally satis- 
factory with the proposed compaction which is either now in process 
or which will soon be in process ¢ 

Mr. Porrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivey. Thank you, sir. General Hardin. 

General Harpix. The matter was a fluid one, subject to successive 
adjustments. [havea memorandum of June 2, which reads as follows: 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE RECORD 


JUNE 2, 1951. 

1. A conference was held with Colonel Derby at 11 a. m., this date, to discuss 
the crushed-stone base requirements at the Nouasseur base. 

2. Personnel attending were as follows: District engineering office—Lien- 
tenant Colonel Haseman and Mr. Coy. Porter-Urquhart, Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill, Associated—Messrs, Severinghonse, Vorel, and Rich. Atlas Construction 
Co.—Messrs. Borman, Teeters, and Lusk. 

The purpose of this conference was to discuss the grading requirements and 
methods of construction for the crushed stone base. Atlas personnel expressed 
their concern over the hardness of the rock, methods of placing in 6-inch layers 
and crushing the material to the smaller sizes. In a previous conference between 
PUSOM and Atlas it was agreed to use a 38%-inch maximum size crushed stone 
for a maximum of 6-inch depth in the lower course and with 144-inch maximum 
size of 3-inch depth for the top course. Tnasmuch as Atlas had not placed any of 
the stone hase course, it was agreed to try placing the stone base course in 1 or 2 
layers, using the 514-inch maximum size stone. The depth of layer that can be 








placed is dependent upon acquiring the maximum compaction and obtaining tb 
required finish for placing the hot mix asphaltic concrete. 
The results of the test will be reported as soon as the test section is ssed 
L. S. Cos 


{cting Chief. Engineerina and Ope rations D sion 


lo ind ‘ate that thev were Hhaving® similiar tl pies at Sidi *& ne 
} a } } } } Pa 
about the same time, | have a memorandum Tor the record dat igstine 
° hinl a 
6. Which reads: 
] 
\] tik hy oO} 

1. In company ith Messrs. Gill and Lyman, C of E:; Waller and Love, Atlas 
Constructors: and Griffin and Simmonds, Porter-Urquhart, Skidmore, Owings 
and Merrill. Associated, an inspection of the base course operation at Sidi 
Slimane was made this P. M 

2. Atlas has placed gravel for the base course as follow over a width of 37 
feet south of and adjoining the center of runway: Sta. 144-00 to 17-475, 7 
loose depth, crushed Sta. 17+75 to 20+00, 9°" loose depth, | run Sta. 20+00 


to west end. + i loose deptl erushe ad 


» ri 7 ' 
At present only 6 porta 





3 hle crushing plants are in operation and production 
is very low. The entire capacity of this set-up is not sufficient to meet base 
course requirements and no aggregate can be produced for asphalt paving. 
It is expected that the asphalt plant will be ready to operate by 15 June and 
the first of the 8 large crushing plants will not be ready for operation in less 


than 1 week 
4. In order to expedite pr 





ogress and have some completed base course and a 
supply of rregate on hand whep, the asphalt plant is ready for operation, it 
was agreed that over strip 37%’ wide, south of end adjacent to that on 
which gravel has been placed and approximately 2.000 ff. long westward from 


Sta. 14-00, pit run gravel would be placed to a depth of 9’? loose measure. 
After compaction this will be followed by a second course of crushed gravel te 
make a total compacted thickness of 2 inches for the base course on this trial 
} 


stri The strip on which crushed gravel was used in the first layer will be 


completed to a total compacted thickness of 9 inches as original'y contemplated 
5. If the bearing capacity of the strip on which pit run gravel was 
proved to be satisfactory by field tests the use of pit run gravel in the bottom 
layer of the base course will be authorized until such time as adequate crushing 
plant is in operation. 
6. The completion of the crushing plant is to be expedited 
Dist: 
Atlas (2) 
Porter-Urquhart (2) 





Li BN 


That was on June 6. as | pointed out. and another conference of 2 


similar nature was held on Sidi Slimane on June 11. indicating fur 
ther refinement and development of what was practical under the 
circumstances. 

I do not want to take the time to read this one to the committee 


unl SS vou desire a 


+ } +] i. " ~ » 13 
Mr. Rirey. In other words, there were frequent conferences al 
through this as to results that were being obtamed 


‘ Tt 
General H ARDIN. Yes, and developing wh iw was practs able to do. 


Mr. Ru EY. At Sidi Slimane where Vou used oravel, \Ir. Porter. did 


vou crush some of that oravel for the top course 
> ‘ ee - : ] y } ] } 1 q 
Mr. Porrer. Yes; there were specifications adopted which included 
the lise ot Dit-ruh ObTAVE in t] e lowel MOT LO} ma erus ed or: vel in 


the upper portion in order to get the job done on time. 

Mr. Rirxy. Now, the pit-run gravel in the lower course, was it not 
possible by visual Inspection to see whether or not there was too much 
clay there? 
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Mr. Porter. That was the intention and the performance came out 
close to expectations. Our studies indicate that the lower base or 
subbase course of pit-run gravel, in the work constructed in 1951, is 
in general adequate to carry the loads which will come upon it at this 
lower foundation level. 


DISCUSSION OF EXCESSIVE CLAY CONTENT OF PIT-RUN GRAVEL 


Mr. Ritey. We have had considerable testimony here about the 
excessive clay content. 

General Harpinx. I would like to comment on that. 

Mr. Ritey. Just one second. The question that comes to my mind 
is, even if the inspector at the quarry missed catching an excessive clay 
content. it could have been caught after it was laid by inspection of 
the lower-base course. 

General Harprx. I think there is a chance for that, Mr. Chairman, 
and I believe the detailed records of inspection indicate that that 
was determined to be the case at times, and that was the result of the 
incident that you had yesterday in the hearing of Mr. Simmons’ 
objection to certain excess in clay content in the surface of the base. 
But I think it must be borne in mind that the crushing plants that 
served the asphalt plant were also not completely equipped with all 
the desirable screening equipment which would make it possible to 
have a degree of selectiv ity in this crushed material that was being 
specified and had been agreed upon for the top course of the base. 

When you put the gravel into crusher equipment as it comes out of 
the pit, if there are lenses in the material that were excavated from 
the pit, that same material of clay that was in the lenses is going into 
the crusher, and unless you have some equipment, such as screening 
equipment, which will allow that undesirable material to be discarded, 
you are going to get that undesirable clay into your material which 
you haul out on the runway, and a visual examination of it is a very 
difficult process. 

Mr. Riney. You were talking about the upper crushed gravel ? 

General Harpin. Yes. 

Mr. Rinry. I can readily see where it would be difficult by visual 
inspection to see whether it was clay, or whether it was fine particles 
of crushed rock. 

General Harpin. That is very true. 

Mr. Pumper. Thisis a mixture of material that we are dealing with, 
and we are trying to judge how much clay there is in the mixture, and 
we say greater than 6 percent is not acceptable; less than 6 percent of 
this clay type of material is acceptable. It isa hard thing to determine 
visually. 

General Harpry. It is practically impossible 

Mr. Rinry. You did not have the equipment to make the inspection 
mechanically ? 

Mr. Pumper. That is it exactly. 

Mr. Ritey. I think that clears up the committee’s mind in some 
respects, because certainly T had the idea that you could walk along 
and look at it and see whether there was clay in that rock, but T can 
readily see from this explanation this morning it would be almost 
impossible to tell the percentage of content in this crushed gravel. 

General Harprx. By visual inspection that is quite true. 
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Mr. Rinry. It would have to be mechanical grading and sifting. 

General Harpy, You might have a suspicion by looking at it with 
your eve and then confirm it by tests, but the tremendous volun of 
the material that was moving in trucks and moving at such rapid rates 
out to the placing area, day as well as night, made the exact inspection 
of this material, I think, extremely difficult. 


PROCUREMENT OF ADDITIONAL EQUIPMENT WHEN FOUND TO BE NEEDED 


Mr. Rivey. In connection with that, when you found that additional 
equipment was needed, was that promptly ordered by the contractors— 
after this so-called emergency. or crash program was started, and you 
found from actual experience that you were not getting the results 
that you wanted ¢ 

General Harprn. Yes; the need for additional crushing equipment 
and screening equipment was all developed as a result of the problems 
they had encountered in the early phase, and it was not possible to get 
that equipment over there for the balance of the construction season 
in 1951, but orders were placed for it, and it was delivered in time to 
be incorporated in some latter parts of the 1951 season, as I recall the 
record, but most of it was obtained for utilization in the 1952 program. 
It was complete before construction was proceeded with in 1952. 

Mr. Rivey. In other words, after you had found by actual experl- 
ence that additional equipment was needed, it was too late to vet it for 
these two emergency strips, and they were completed before that 
equipment was ever available; is that correct ¢ 

General Harpin. In general, I would say that is correct. There 
has been some indication that additional equipment was available and 
it was not installed in the asphalt plant. I have forgotten at which 
place. I think that it was at Sidi Slimane. 

Colonel Dersy. There were some screens over there that had been 
lost. As soon as we found them we put them in. 

General Harpix. Some screens were available on the site that were 
not installed until the latter part of 1951. They had not been in 
stalled in the initial operation in 1951 at Nouasseur. 

Mr. Prirprr. May I emphasize this point of the importance of this 
equipment: This equipment we are talking about was selected along 
about Christmas of 1950 by the five companies represented in Atlas 
and the district engineers. It was selected on the information that 
there would be quarries available probably at each one of the sites and 
that the quality of the rock was of a very general type that, generally 
speaking, is unknown, and that the equipment itself was placed under 
order in the period between the 8th and 15th of January 1951, and 
by that action the die was cast. There was no alternative. 

I would like to take just a moment to show the contrast between that 
procedure, which was made necessary by time limitations and alloca- 
tion, with our normal procedure. We reversed it completely. In 


other words, at most of our locations we have a great deal of know!l- 
edge about the materials, the quarries, the locations at which we must 


work—in the tnited States particularly, In the second place, we 
do a lot of exploration work, ah ling and sampling of existing quar- 
ries and things of that sort, We take these materials into the labora- 


tory and test them. We build test fills on the location and roll them 


} 


out. We do all these things and then we write the specificatioy : and 
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then after thes 
or norma 
wie a Sree ledge, 

In Mo » the complete reverse was true. We selected the equip- 
ment first pet then the die was cast. There was no alternative. If 
you trace it back, all the troubles that we are having about specifica- 


_— ; ' 
ecilications have been written we select the equipinent, 
contractor selects the equipment with all this back- 


re) because the expediency ot situation demanded that we 
purchase the equipment first, and that there was really nothing much 
to do about it once we had pecan rb { eve 

General Harprx. IT would like to add this concept, which of course 
to a military man is —— in your approach to a problem: You 
mioht sav, “Well, was not that a very risky thing to do, to order the 
equipment before you ve new the problom 7” Well, in meeting military 
emergencies we are always faced with that situation, and our military 
units in the Corps of Engineers are equipped when the ‘Vy move into the 


held. and rte have To at 0 the work Vv ith wha if equipment thy VY tak <s 
with them. We trv to provi ide those military units with a good st: ind- 
ird., versetile type of equipment which will meet most emergencies, 
We were doing no more than that in this instance. 
a Rinry. Mr. Porter. do you agree in general with that statement ? 
ae orteR. Yes. I think we were all deildet 4 rv the corps ot the 
situation, and in turn to our men on the job, that the primary thing 
was that we had to get the work done very rapidly and had to adjust 
the situation to the materials that were available. 


NECESSITY FOR USIN PIT-RUN GRAV] 


Vir. fee EY. Chere was one decisio1 made here, the decision to use 


pit-run gravel instead of going 18 miles, I believe, and getting into the 


rock quarry. Are you still « f the opinion, Mr. Porter, that that was 

wise decision, taking into conside ration the equipme nt you had, both 

for crushing the rock, for transporting it, and the means of trans- 
portation / 

fr. Porrer. Yes: it was absolutely necessary to get the job done by 

the date line. It would have been entirely impossible to have built 18 


miles of haul road, set up quarry and crushing plants, first, in the time 
limit; and, se ‘ondly, we would not have had enough crushing equip- 
ment to produce the material and enough hauling equipment, either 
rail or trucks, to transport it to the air base before the date line set for 
the emergency work. 

Mr. Piicierr. There is a little more involved than just the 18 miles. 
It isp on top of a mountain, a perilous road, which even now is pretty 

“ary cng pi So, it is not just a simple 18 miles. 

Mr. ILEY. Iam otlad to have that information 


Mr. — I concur. 


ADDITIONAL, COST IF ROCK QUARRY HAD BEEN USED 


Mr. Rinry. Was there any estimate made as to the additional cost 
should you have decided to use that rock quarry ? 

General Harptn. Yes. 

Mr. Riney. What would the additional costs have run ? 

General Harprn. In excess of $2,000,000. That would have been 
the additional expr nditure in order to obtain the required materials 











from thie {Quarry rather than from the cravel pit, had it been feasible 
to do so. 

Mr. Rimey. I understand—"“had it been feasible.” 

[ had a rough estimate given me from a private source that it would 
cost probably $3,500,000 to $3,750,000. 

General Harpin. Of course, we say “in excess of $2.000.000" beeauss 


Rees se : : ‘ ‘ : : oe re 
if is difficult to sav exactly what it would have been. Ih ail probability 
it would have been between the $2,000,000 and $3,000,000 range 

Mr. Riney. The reason that J interjected that { 


It urred Co Al he other members of the con 
rock quarry, with 


nent, than the repair work on your highest estimate o1 





Greneral HARDIN. Yes 

Mr. Riney. You mav proceed, General Hardin 

General Harpin. The general specifications for the base rock at 
Nouasseur were received from the architect-engineer and distributed 
according to the information I have here on May 80. and on t ol 

M L\ those spe fic ations were supplemented b\ specific ation called 
special Provision specifications, dated May 31, to satisfy the Spec ific 
Sidi Shmane. So that is the history that can be reeon 


reqiurements ¢ 
sesreien from the records of the proper figures under these 
speci “ations. 

‘After those specifications had been approved and made available 
to the field forces there were some addit ional modifications. but none 


of any consequence that [ can see. 


PURPOSE AND USE OF ENGINEERING MANUAI 


: js 
Mr. RILEY. General Hardin, I waht to em piasiz must one other 


Saye In connection with the enemeering manual as published by the 
( ef Ot Enoimee) ~ oli eC. An I correct 1n my understanding that 


} re 1 


general manual for wmuidance whien is adapted to the location where 
the work is being done / 

General HARDIN. Yes. Chat is the theory. It has no specification 
in it. It has the theory and it has the general policy. Lt has the 
formulas insofar as formulas are pertinent. It has the curves whie 
an engineer uses as his tools, and it indicates the desirable limits for 
the desiot er.to si iy WwW nin order to get an aeceptl ible job 

Mr. Ru EY. is there anything extraore inary about the mod tific atio 

t these pecification s to meet local and current conditions 2 


(yenera | H \RDIN Not at all. 


Mr. Riney. That has been the practice of the e1 eimeers for many 


General Harpin. Yes ‘They have to do it. There is nothing that 
too revwular in nature’s mate ials, and that is the reason why we have 
to provide some envelope of definitions. 

Mr. Riney. Were the problems involved in Morocco more difficult 
and unusual than ‘ding irily encountered ? 

(reneral pene Gee in this respect, that it was not possible for 
» engineers to make a deliberate approach to the studies which are 


nnerent in out normal _pampaaiange ae major prot blem there wa 





. d¢pryoty 1? j 1° : va ‘ , 1} l t 
CONSTTUCTIO and GQesi1oh were ractl rally a concurrent operat 
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Mr. Puiiprr. I think that it might be wise to add that in general 
the provisions of the engineering manual were followed in building up 
the designs and requirements in Morocco. The difficulties there were 
those of execution which again goes back to the equipment which is 
available to do the job, and there was no way at that time to overcome 
this difficulty. 


DISCUSSION OF PRACTICE OF ADDING THICKNESS TO PAVEMENTS 


Mr. Ritey. Mr. Porter, do you have anything to add to that? 

Mr. Porrer. I concur in what Mr. Philippe said, and also in what 
he said a short time ago about the usual practice and procedures State- 
side. Where we have to use the material for a base course that is 
somewhat weaker than the best, but which is still acceptable State- 
side, we would modify our design and put on a thicker pavement, to 
siart with. If we had started with the sequence of operations here 
that you follow State-side, we probably would have turned out a de- 
sign for a 614-inch thickness of pavement that we are now saying 
should go on there after we find out that we have partially constructed 
the field on the assumption of the highest strength base and then find 
out that is somewhat deficient. In other words, it is a standard engi- 
neering practice to thicken up the surface, as we have now recom- 
mended, to make a runway adequate at an economical cost which must 
tuke into account the use of local materials. So there is nothing un- 
usual about it except this—that this all had to be done in a few months 

thout the routine carefully planned study which is necessary to 
urrive at all these answers prior to construction. 

Mr. Rirey. And without adequate equipment ? 

Mr. Porrer. Yes. 

Mr. Rirey. This method of adding thickness to asphalt constructed 
roads is not unusual in State highway work, is it? 

Mr. Porter. No, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Sometimes they will put a thin layer on highways and 
use the highway for a year or two and come back and put another one 
on top of it? 

Mr. Porrer. Yes. It is also not unusual to revise the design, and 
that is essentially what we are doing now to meet the conditions of the 
base course as available near the site. This is necessary because of the 
time element. 

Mr. Donnetiy. I wonder if I might read to you a notation made by 
General Nold of a view that you expressed in January of 1952. 

General Lovett recited instances of poor runway design and construction. In 
reply the architect-engineer pointed out the contractor was inadequately 
equipped with screens to produce the necessary gradation until recently, that 
in meeting completion dates paving was accepted which later would require 
either additional seal, or an additional layer of asphalt. In the architect- 
engineer’s opinion, this would not cost substantially more than if corrective 
measures had been applied in the first place. Mr. Porter commented on his 
recommended design for one of the future runways which has poor foundation 
conditions He pointed out that the rumor of excessive base thickness wus 
exaggerated, that his design contemplated use of selected materials and build-up 
on the subgrade there to reduce the required thickness of the base rock in the 

pavement, 


} ] 


Does that acenuratel reflect the “taftements that vou remember 
making at that time? 
\fr. Porter. Yes. 
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Mr. Donneuiy. This ties in with what was said just a few mo- 
ments ago # 

Mr. Porrer. Yes. I might add that it will not cost any more to put 
on the additional thickness now, as long as the plant is there and we 
have the time to do it under a well-programed procedure. Certainly, 
it was a wise decision to put down a thin pavement, just enough to 
carry the planes, to get the work done on time and thei add the addi- 
tional thickness now. 

Mr. Donnetiy. Was this alligator effect at Sidi Slimane, the de- 
pression on the apron at Nouasseur, even the wavy effect in the rolling 
which has occurred in the last - ww weeks, something that you did not 
expect.from your standpoint, or were these the types of things that you 
antic ipated? 

Mr. Porrer. It was the type of action which we anticipated, and in 
our opinion the only sensible approach is to strengthen the pavement. 
In a sense this is just a change in the design concept. In any event, it 
would have been done to start with, had we had the time to find out 
that either 6 or 614 inches of the pavement rather than 4 or 415 inches 
would have been necessary. 

Mr. DONNELLY. It is more or less economical to app ly the addi 
tional coats, layers, take the corrective action which appears neces- 
sary while the pl: int is there set up than at some later time when the 
plant is not there but has been moved away / 

Mr. Porrer. Yes. It is very desirable to complete the construction 
originally contemplated at this time and also to put on enough pave- 
ment to make the runways adequate with the base that was used and 
to get the work done with the equipment available and while ihe re 
is sufficient time. I do not think the question is important whet! 
it costs slightly more or slightly less. The conditions on the ‘ob 
were such that it had to be done that way even though the cost of 
the work was greater. It was necessary to do it to meet the time limit 


EXAGGERATION OF CONDITIONS AT AIR BASES 


Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. Porter, now that these conditions which you 
say you anticipated have materialized and have come to light and 
have been made the subject to discussion and criticism here in this 
country, would you care to express an opinion as to whether you 
feel there should be criticism because of the materialization of these 
conditions ¢ 

Mr. Porrer. I would not hesitate to say that the criticisms have been 
greatly exaggerated, particularly what you see in the press. I cite 
=pecifically talk about planes falling through the paveme a9 No such 
thing as that has happened, or will happen at Sidi Slimane. Slight 
depressions over small duct lines are expressed as though they are 
a failure. It is a minor settlement over a local area which is a prob- 
lem of compaction. A slight patch over a very limited trench area is 
needed. This is just routine with an engineer. I think that there 
are numerous other examples of exaggeration, one specifically on the 
operations’ apron at Nouasseur. It was expected when we put the 
heavy roller on that it would break through in a few spots. Such a 
practice occurs commonly on a highway. Even after putting in the 
base it is the usual practice to put on loaded trucks, or heavy rollers, 
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to find the soft spots before you finish up the pavement, so the fact 
that the roller dropped through in a few places does not mean that 
the planes are going to drop through. The fact that you tested it 
with a heavy roller first eliminated that possibility. 

Mr. Riry. Mr. Porter, are you familiar with the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike? 

Mr. Porrer. Yes. 

Mr. Rirry. [+ that considered good engineering construction / 

Mr. Porrer. I could go into quite a discussion. 'Turnpikes are 
progressing all the time. On each job we try to do a little better than 
on the last one 

Mr. Rirry. At the time that it was constructed it was considered 
quite a suecessful engineering operation, was it not ? 

Mr. Porrer. Yes. All of those jobs have been looked upon as ex 
cellent over-all. 

Mr. Rirry. I note in traveling back and forth that they have some 
failures there and have to do a little dental work from time to time, 
so even in the best of operations in this country it is not unusual, is it? 

Mr. Porrrer. That is correct. 


QUALITY OF CORRECTIVE JOB UNDER SUBMITTED ESTIMATE 


Mr. Davis. Mr. Porter, I should like to ask you a few more ques- 
tions on this matter of spec ifications, In a general way. Is it cor- 
rect to state from your previous testimony that this $1 million or $2 
million corrective job will result in what you would refer to as a top- 
notch paving job on these two airfields ? 

Mr. Porter. Yes, sir. I think we are planning the reconstruction 
to remove any weak spots and to put on a first-class pavement after 
it has been thoroughly pretested and compacted by heavy rolling. 

Mr. Davis. When that job is done then you would be proud to have 
hada part in laying a pavement of that kind anywhere in the world? 

Mr. Porrer. I think under the whole job conditions we are proud 
of the job now. 

Mr. Davis. That is what IT am getting at. I am trying to find out 
whether you in your thinking are excusing the quality of the work 
because of the difficult conditions under which it was done. 

Mr. Porrer. I thought in the testimony we made it clear vesterday 
that we were all satisfied on the approach being taken and that it 
would produce an A-1 job. Your question is so broad that T cannot 
help but refer to the fact that the costs would have been much greater 
with no improvement in the over-all facilitv had we been forced to 
build on a clay flat, where the French wanted us to build, or to build 
on some of the other sites. We have ended up with a job that is a good 
job that cost the ee at least S85 million to $8 million less 
than some of the alternate sites that were being forced upon us by 
various job conditions. By the various job conditions T mean that 
every site had to be approved by the Corps of Engineers, the Air 
Force, and the French, and many of the sites that we would select if 
ve had a free hand could not be obtained because the French did not 
want the field there, or they could not get the land, or often there were 
graveyards somewhere within the area, or numerous other things. 

But in the selection of Sidi Slimane we were able to get what you 
would say is one of the best sites we have anywhere in the country, 
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with a small amount of grading, a good sand subgrade that did not 
require a very thick pavement and pase course, and the aggregates 
that were ay ilable were suitable for base wit] he propi r thickness ot 
top or pavement. 

We should recognize that the costs are not too exces i e, as there 


he original allocation, all because a good 


] 


Mu 
be built on time even though it is neces 


is still money remaining i 
site was selected that could 
sary to add some additional thickness to the pavement now, 

Mr. LJAVIS, You are not con erned, then, about thi testimony we 
had vesterday with respect to the rolling test there at Sidi Slimane 
during August ? . 

Mr. Porrer. No. I expected that the rutting would be even more 
extensive than what Is aw on the first 4,000 feet. 

Mr. Davis. With this 114 to 2 inches additional laver, as contem 
plated, it will completely rectify that situation and leave a top notch 
usable pavement at Sidi Slimane ? 

Mr. Porrer. I think I have answered that quite completely in the 
written report, which includes the reservation that it pet be neces 
sary to put on another inch or two in some areas. But in the end the 
proposed program should furnish a good and a very economical job 

Mr. Davis. I should like to switch over now from the general speci- 
fications. I do not ieee whether you would call them spt cific speci- 
fications, but what I refer to is whe ‘re you decided vou had to ch: ange 
your conception with respect to aggregates and thir nes ot that lind. 
I gathered you had to improve to some extent on specifications from 
day to day, depending upon the materials and equipment you had 
available: is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Porrer. Yes. That was necessary to get the job done on time. 
That is w hy we are proposing some corrective treatment at this time, 
to take care of the deficiencies which developed. 

Mr. Davis. I believe that is all. 

Mr. DonneLLyY. It is the feeling of the committee at this point that 
the major factors and considerations which affected this job have been 
incorporated in the record, and that the record is not a fragmentary 
record but, as we sit here now, it is a complete record, with everyone 
being accorded the opportunity not only to be heard, but in advance of 
the hearing to know the SCcOpt and subject matter of the issues, and to 
prepare whatever views and statements that each party or agency 
desires to express. 


DISCUSSION OF LETTER OF GENERAL LOVETT TO GENERAL PICK ON INSPECTION 
OF MOROCCAN AIR BASE CONSTRUCTION 


To close the hearing, the committee feels that the letter which Gen- 
eral more wrote December 27, 1951, to General Pick, which has been 
quoted 11 1 part in a document released to the public and commented 
on in the press should be placed before e veryone here now, and su h 
explanations as anyone desires to make be made a aon a (The 
letter referred to had been included in the record on p. 114, 

The record shows that that letter was distributed to ey EY ore the 
night before last. General Pic] KK, woul | you care to Give us t 
ground of that letter and your own comments on it 

General Pick. Mr. Chairman, I would be very glad to have the 
opportunity to do that. 
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This letter referred to 1s a personal letter from Gen. R. G. Lovett, 
division engineer of the East Ocean Division with offices at Richmond, 
Ta. ‘This division was set up about the Ist of November 1951. 

Shortly after that time I had a meeting of my division engineers 
in Washington. During the course of that meeting I asked the divi- 
sion engineers as a routine matter if they would write me a letter once 


a month to tell me of any problems which they would like to bring 


to my personal attention, which were of a personnel nature or of an 
organizational nature or dealing with any of the work, with particular 
attention to things that they were handling themselves. I have done 
this from time to time in every a ssignment I have ever had in the 


Sirm 

Shortly after setting up this division and as soon as we could get it 
organized, I asked General Lovett to make a trip to North Africa to 
look over that particular job which at that time would come under his 
jurisdiction, T sent him there because of the many reports and PUIROLS 
I was vetting over there, and since he was going to be in charge of the 
work | thought he should get first-hand information of it as soon as 
pOssibie, So he went over there just as soon as he poss bly could and 


he came back and he wrote me this letter. 

As the committee knows, it is a general letter; it covers many things 
tbout the jobs over there. In the letter he has called to my attention 
many things which I already knew and many of the rumors that I 
had already heard. 

I accepted the letter on its face value as a personal letter to me, 
and I took such action as I thought the letter warranted, but I had 
the feeling that with the short time that he was there and going 
around very hurriedly, that he had been disturbed by all the rumors 
and was perhaps more affected by the rumors that he heard on the 
eround down there, with such a bad name for the job and the organ- 
izations engaged in the work over there, that I thought he was over- 
impressed with these rumors, rumors which I knew about before he 
went over there. Also, he has that particular characteristic of being 
very much in earnest about any work which he has, and in the letter 
there are indications that he wanted some help from me. He tried to 
impress it upon me in a personal letter to do everything I could to 
help him. 

1 received the letter as a personal letter, and I followed up on the 
main thesis that he brought out in there and I took definite official 
action on it as a result of that letter. He used some expressions in 
there that I did not think he would ordinarily use in describing the 
work, or in official correspondence. For instance, he used some de- 
scriptive adjectives there, old Army expressions. One of them is 
“sloppy.” That was used very loosely in the letter. 

That is about all IT have to say about it. 

Mr. Chairman, General Nold reminds me that I should complete 
that statement a little bit. After I received this letter I called in the 
people in my office and I directed immediately a meeting of the chief 
executives of the contractors’ organizations which had joined up 
and formed Atlas Constructors, and I had a meeting in my office with 
the architect-engineers. One of the main points that General Lovett 
had made in here with respect to the PUSOM organization’s work 
was with respect to overdesign. When I had the meeting in the office 
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Mr. Porter told me that he had heard the rumor, too, that there was 
overdesigning of the work over there, but that that was not the fact. 
In addition to that, I sent some people there. I sent Mr. Philippe 
there and I sent Mr. Pringle out of I 
they could to help work out some of t 
I do not know how the letter got into the record of the hearings. 
I think that is all I care to say about the letter. 


iv office over there, to do what 
1; bl 


ese engineering YProviems. 


Remarks or Arias Consrrucrors on Loverr Lerrer 


ment on the letter‘ 
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Mr. Bonny. Thank you. I would like to take t 5 

‘ } 1 
Referring to General Lovett’s letter hic was ’ | , 


this committee the night before last, Mr. Mills of Atlas and myself 
had a meetin 

exact date before me, as to whether it was before or after the writing 
of this letter, but it was approximately at the time that General 
Lovett wrote this letter to General Pick. It was prior to the time— 
shortly after January I—that General Pick called the principals of 
our organization in for a conference with himself and others in 
Washington. 

General Lovett had been over on the job, as General Pick states, at 
his request, and he referred to various phases in connection with the 
work, particularly the administrative phases, in almost the same 
language that he addressed General Pick in his letter. Mor. Mills and 
myself undertook at that time to tell General Lovett that we were 
quite sure that while we freely admitted that there were a OOK many 
phases and a good many circumstances in connection with the job 
that we were very unhappy with and were taking all possible means 
to correct, that we did not think that his attitude was justifiable. 

Asa matter of fact, I had met General Nold over on the job early in 
November. General Nold had gone over there represent (i neral 
Pick—I do not know whether he mentioned this or not—for the 


“<1 » ] ] ‘ bs 
r with General Lovett in Richmond. I do not ive the 
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J 
ine 
purpose of assisting in running dow n the circumstances and S11 ations 
which we all felt were not satisfactory. 

Karly in October our own organization had arranged for and had 
maintained two members of the operating committee of Atlas over 
the re on the job, There were two members ot the OF erating com- 
mittee of Atlas, plus frequent trips of Mr. Mills and myself on that 
job until January, at which time Mr. Wilbur, a vice president and 
director of Morris Knudson Ci. Was sent over as a nonrermbursable 
reside nt partner, where he is at. the pre sent time. 


PROBLEMS OF COST CONTROLS AND PROPERTY ACCOUNTABILITY 
The problems arising and leading, in my opinion, to a great deal 
of the unfavorable publicity and the unfavorable comment in con- 
nection with the job were, as we have testified previously, the book 
work or the property accountability up until after the first of the 
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year, when it was possible to get it on a current basis. We are still 
keeping the best history on that, and it was practically impossible 
to keep it up to date and it was, I would say, sloppy. We found 
ourselves in a situation in the spring of 1951 where the French had 
refused permission to bring in suflicient people to Morocco to receive 
more than $23 million worth of equipment which landed on that 
beach, and all we could do was to take the best security provisions 
that we could take to protect it from thievery. We simply did not 
have and were not allowed to bring in sufficient people to keep proper 
and adequate book records, to keep track of the situation regarding 
the property, and it was necessary to use this property to construct 
those bases under the crash program. 

The first authority to bring in more prior to the construction but 
after the receipt of some $23 million worth of equipment was ap- 
proximately April 16 or 17. Excuse me; April 14 1s the date. That 
was 8 days before the entire program was cut loose for construction 
and we had to be operating with equipment. 

Prior to that time we had 160 people in Morocco, of which 12 were 
administrative people, and the balance were mechanics and operators 
for the purpose of actually moving this equipment out to an area 
where it was possible to use it when we were cut loose and allowed 
to do so. 

A little more than 30 days later we had nearly 12,000 people on 
the payroll, of which nearly 3,000 were Americans. Those people 
had had to be gathered up by whatever means we could, shipped into 
New York, processed and passports secured, and shipped over. It 
would have been inconceivable to suppose that every one of those 
people was the most efficient and most skillful it was possible to find 
had you been given opportunity to do so. 

We robbed our own organizations very liberally. Mr. Mills and 
others of the partners had people there, and so did our company, on 
the payrolls of the individual companies, for 30 and 60 and 90 days, 
and sent those people over immediately when they were cleared. But 
in the final analysis all that was a drop in the bucket. 

As a result of that, while we got physical performance and we 
built the two bases, which were the only ones that were turned over 
to us for construction—we made them flyable, I believe, in record 
time—the records for property accountability purposes were inade- 
quate and were inadequate for months. They became the subject of 
criticism. That matter was a matter of deep concern to the principals 
of Atlas. We were aware of the situation as early as July, and we 
made every possible effort to straighten the thing out. The top 
people that we sent over in administrative positions and people who 
had had previous long experience in our organization with problems 
of that kind had never come up with exactly the kind of problem 
thev had encountered in Morocco. 

This committee has heard the complications that surround both the 
construction phases and the engineering and administrative phases of 
this job. We feel that the United States Government has received 
fair value for the money that it has spent over there. We feel that the 
progress of the work is as good as it could be expected, and we do not 
feel that there has been any fraud or any material waste that could 
have been avoided by prudent business methods, or that would not 
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to the increased cost of construction in th Cnited state since this 


contract has been awarded. 
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some drunkenness, relaxation, cutting loose when they did get off 
on an occasional Sunday. In the higher echelons, a few of them blew 
their tops and a few dragged on through. 

I think that situation would have corrected itself, because as soon 
as the urgent features of the program were completed, the working 
hours were cut down, and I think the morale improved very oreatly 
during November and December. 

Frankly, the unfavorable publicity and severe criticism of the job 
and everyone connected with it has very severely injured morale so far 
as the operations this year are concerned. Fortunately, the weaker 
members are leaving, and those that became disgr untled, and because 
of the slowing down of the program the matter is not serious at this 
time, and we hope and believe that if we get work allocated to us, we 
could finish the program to the credit of everybody concerned. 


RELATIONSHIPS AMONG CORPS OF ENGINEERS, PUSOM AND ATLAS 


T want to add this one thing: There were accusations brought by 
various individuals, and there were statemen's made, as to lack of 
cooperation, lack of coordination, and hard feelings as between the 
people in the Corps of Engineers, PUSOM, and the Atlas people. 

I believe I went on record in the previous testimony before this 
committee to say that I did not believe that the relations, top-side, 
between the Corps and PUSOM and Atlas were bad at all. I think 
I stated that in the lower echelons there was the same type of disagree- 
ment and bickering that very normally occurs between different fune- 
tions and the different parties toa major contract. 

IT want to say that I believe the Corps of Engineers and PUSOM, 
through a very difficult and trying period, have made extraordinary 
efforts to make it possible to continue this work effiicently, and to im- 
prove morale and improve relations between the three agencies. 

As far as Atlas is concerned, we are certainly not proud of the 
publicity or notoriety that has come out of this, but we are proud to 
be working with the Corps of Engineers and PUSOM on this job, 
and hope to complete it to the credit of all concerned. 

Mr. Donnetiy. The Atlas organization, top level, has been criti- 
cized publicly because of alleged weaknesses. There was a man 
named Dan Teeters on the job at the beginning, was there not ? 

Mr. Bonny. Yes, and he is still there. . 

Mr. Donnetriy. What is his position? 

Mr. Bonny. Dan Teeters is the construction manager. 

Mr. Donnetry. T have heard that he was captured on Wake Tsland 
at the beginning of World War IT and spent the duration of the war 
in a Japanese prisoner-of-warcamp. Isthat correct? 

Mr. Bonny. That is correct. 

Mr. Donnetiy. And since World War IT terminated he has re- 
turned to heavy construction work, as T understand it ? 

Mr. Bonny. That is correct. He has been on construction work 
since the termination of World War TI. Mr. Teeters worked for me 
as long ago as 1926. We were both pretty young in those days. And 
Mr. Teeters has been a construction superintendent and construction 
manager his entire life. He was project manager on Wake Island at 
the time he was captured. He suffered no physical or mental bad 
effects from it, and is physically and mentally in good condition today. 














COMMENTS OF PUSOM ON LETTER OF GENERAL LOVI 


Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. Porter, do you, as representative 


the architect engineer, have any statements to make, o al or other 
wise, in the nature of closing this hearing ? 

Mr. Porrer. I would like to ask one question: W1 er this pel 
sonal letter from General Lovett is voing to be a part of record ¢ 

Mr. Riney. It is already in the record. 

Mr. PORTER. In view of that. | would like to say one or t ) ords 
about the comments there, and in the light of the « itie j 
General Pick gave regarding this letter. 

I wish to point out that this was a very difficult job, and we started 
studying the engineering aspects of it on January 21 wi small 
staff of pe yple. We were able to vet permission and autho1 ition to 
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get in a staff of 70 to 80 people during the months of Fe 
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Numerous other sites that had been proposed would have cost more 


time and much more money. Time was particularly costly in this 
whole rush program. ; 

I am very } aed to make this statement on the first statement in 
General Love it’s letter and to learn that the survey made by the Corps 


f Engineers during he past 5 or 6 months of study has convineed 
hem that this statement was a hurriedly made personal comment, and 
hat our desions were not overly conservative. 

In connection with the second sentence, I think that has been ex- 
plained. There was a matter of engineering judgment of whether the 


} \ 
apr ni I think this example refers to the operation apron at Nouas- 
seur—should be built higher witty = and ample slope or should be 
lower to reduce earth work i ing some other provisions to ac- 
complish drainage. Part of the trol ble which deve loped would have 


been avoided by our original rsa 

Referring to the last paragraph of the letter, I believe the corps 
has since been satisfied that we were attempting to do an economical 
iob of design with the soils and conditions available on the site. 
Selected soils have heen locate dovera conside rable area by a thorough 
study involving many hundreds of test pete. sv placing selected soil 
over the heavy clay soil on this project. the cost will be nominal. 

So mu ‘hi for that letter of General sae? S. 

| would also like to say that we appreciate the opportunity to 
appear here. We had been invited be fone as Mr. Donnelly mentioned, 
but at the time we felt that the matter had been so thoroughly investi- 
vated that our comments would not warrant extending the investi- 
tion. We felt that the job was going along well, and, after all. the 
iob of an al rchite CT- enginee rand a contractor is to ret the work done. 

We ap preciate greatly the very fine attitude of the committee, and 
1e way in which they have gone into this investigation, conducting 
it ina Way so as to olve uS a very vood opportunity to express our 
thoughts in such words as we are able to command at the moment. 

I also want to say, before fiers that I have worked with the Corps 
yf Ea oineers extensively, both on research work and on construction, 
for some 12 or 13 years, and - ave a very, very high regard for the 
personnel of the ( ‘orps of I) neers, 

I also wish to second Mr. Phil; ippe’s statement about Dr. Buchanan, 
who Miviaes the Air Force. He is a very good engineer. I am sure 
if he had been sitting here with us, with his feet under the same table, 
t] probably would not be the disagreements wh ch seemed ap par- 
J ent for a short time vesterday. 

[ also wish to add that I worked with Atlas Constructors, and par- 
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ticularly with Morrison-Knudsen, some 25 or 30 years, designing air- 


fields, roads, and dams on which they have been contractors. I know 
they have top people. And, furthermore, I can assure you there are 
no hard feelings between us. in the arch itect-engineer ] yrofession. and 
Atlas Constructors. We can continue to work ona cooperativ e basis, 
na with the weekly conference es th: it are bel 1 held ¢ on the j Ib ul inder 
General Walsh’s and Colonel Campbell's direction, any 1 inor points 
that come up trom day to dav are worked out readily and without 
difhicult all te the best interests of the Government. 
i nl VO 
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Mr. Donnetiy. Mr. Perry. as the representative of the Air Force, 
you have heard the testimon y the last 3 days, and I believe you \ 
had opportunity to examine the previous testimony; in closing this 
record, is there any statement you wish to make, or that the Air Force 
wishes to make? 

Mr. Perry. I haven’t thought about it. I believe it 1s correct to 





Mr. Donnetiy. That brings us to the Corps of Engineers. Does 
the corps desire to make any further stateme 
General Pick. Mr. Chairman. speaking for the Corps of Engi- 
neers, our organization here hi ani 
North Africa. I want to expre our very deep appreciation for the 
sincere and forthrieht manner in whic h vour committer nas gone 


Into this veryv compilt ated prop 


I want to express our very deep appreciation for the courteous 

treatment tt vou have giv me and members of our organization, 
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Mr. Chairman, there is one other thing I would like to add, and 
that is that I still have confidence in the contracting organizations 
whicl i have been joined together to form the Atlas contracting firm. 

Those gentlemen, those contracting firms, were firms with national 
reputations when they were put together. I believe they are capable 
and qualified now, and I foal sure that they are going to complete 
this job. I think that Mr. Porter and his PUSOM organization are 
competent, and I have not lost confidence in either the architect- 
engineers or the contractors. I think that they will see these jobs 
all completed over there, and will turn in a commendable performance. 

Mr. Riney. Thank you. 


CLOSING STATEMENT 


Gentlemen, as has been expressed here many times before, this 
committee has attempted to go into these hearings in an objective 
manner. It has reserved its opinion until all the testimony has 
been presented, and it has come to no conclusions until it has had 
an opportunity to review that testimony and to have the full infor- 
mation which has been presented over the period. 

The Appropriations Committee of the House of Representatives, 
as you know, initiates all appropriations, and, of necessity, due to 
the character of its work, i t has to have more detailed information, 
and certainly as much detailed information, as any other group. It 
has to have this information in order to properly evaluate the re- 
quests for funds that are made of it, and to decide whether or not 
those funds have been properly expended. It is our obligation to 
see to it that the taxpayers at least get a reasonable result for the 
money which is expended. 

We appreciate very much the testimony of the witnesses that 
have appeared before us. We realize fully that it has taken effort 
on your part, personal sacrifice in some instances, actual hardship 
in others. for you to be here. 

Naturally, in a matter 


: of this magi itude, there are bound to be 
differences of opinion, and I don’t know but what that is a healthy 
situation: but as reasonable men we can always reconcile those dif- 
ferences for the common good, and I believe that perhaps this com- 


mittee has had some hand in reconciling some differences; at least 
I hope so. 

We believe that asa result of the hearings we have had we now have 
acl quate inform ition to fu ish the Co iwress and the Ame lean peo- 
ple with a full and factual report of this un at iking. 

I want to express to you again both my personal appreciation and 
the appreciation of the committee for your testimony, your frankness, 
your courtesy. 

“sans 
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to the American people, who are interested in that tremendous inder 


taking. 
Mr. Ritey. The committee will conclude the hearings 


adjourned. 
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Cost Estimates ANd Conrracts ror Frencu Morocco 


As the previous testimony before congressional committees | 
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difficulty was experienced in developing a firm program for the work in Morocco. 
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(b) A program which purported to show the ultimate deve pmie 
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The prospective $358,467,300 was allocated at that time as follows: 
CJORSTUCHION  CORITRCE sc. ckud ewww reer ae Scinlcivckctskmsnes MR Tee 
5, 350, 710 
9, 985, 439 


657, 000 





Fixed -_ 
AE contract _—- = — aoe es em 
ae 


ixed Let i 2 fa 
Government costs; administrative and direct payments for mate 
rials and services__ Eee ae eee 42, 474, 151 


it, | ee ee Cae RES Fe enone er eee ees _. 858, 467, 200 


The award of CPFF contracts on the basis of the ultimate scope of the work 
did not in any way commit the Government to spend money which had not been 
authorized or appropriated by Congress. The CPFF contract covers the scope of 

lone. It specifically states that the cost of the work is an estimate 
only and is not guaranteed by either the contractor or the Government. In order 


the work to be ¢ 


that available funds would not be overcommitted, the contract stated that only 
a portion of the funds were available and the contractor would proceed as‘directed 


by the contracting officer if it appeared that funds would be over-obligated. 

Subsequent to the award of the definitive contracts, there have been numerous 
changes in the scope of the program as directed by USAF. The program is now 
essentially stabilized. 

secause the contract provides that the Government at its option may furnish to 
the contractor any materials and services, it is impractical at this time, even 
though it were possible to make exact cost estimates, to predict what the pay- 
ments will be to the construction contractor. There is attached, however, an 
estimate as of August 31, 1952, of the obligations made by the contractors and 
the Government. 


Estimated obl gations ? as of Aug. Ly 2 1952 


By Atla Sg ik a , a . EL ae ___. $201, 000, 000 
By PUSOM 7 Sle es 7 oe Sere . Eta 11, 750, 000 
J 1 7, TO00, 000 


By Government direct: 
‘Transportation . pele Seon Senne aoe : 10, 600, 000 





Construction materials and supplies ; ae a 5, 500, 000 
Administration and supervision__--~-~- e ‘ t, 500, 000 
Total ens ener ee 7 Fe stat Be sens Ts, "0. 600, 000 
Grand t ) ee — 7 _. 241,050, 000 

li ns cover firm commitments by the contractors which will sult in pay- 
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